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THE PUBLIC WELFARE PROBLEM IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM HABER 


N SEVERAL respects the public welfare program in Massa- 
chusetts is unique. In sharp contrast with many states, the 
town and city still retain nearly complete independence in the 

administration of most forms of public assistance. The administra- 
tive independence of the local unit had not been even temporarily 
suspended during the history of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, for in the commonwealth, the federal administration 
set up its own organization, ignoring the machinery of the State 
Welfare Department and of the local welfare boards. In addition, 
Massachusetts is one of the very few, if not the only, industrial 
states in which the state government did not make an appropriation 
for direct relief. Except for the relatively small sums paid by the 
state as its proportional cost for categorical aid, the direct relief 
burden was carried by towns and cities, chiefly from the real estate 

t This is the first of two articles that will discuss the facts assembled and the recom- 
mendations of a Special Commission on Taxation and Public Expenditures, created by 
the 1937 legislature of Massachusetts. This Commission, has, among other subjects, 
made a comprehensive survey of public welfare administration in the Commonwealth. 
The factual studies which serve as a basis for the Commission’s recommendations have 
been made available as public documents: House 1702, January 24, 1938 (Report of the 
Special Commission on Taxation and Public Expenditure, Part II: ‘‘Public Welfare, 
with Recommendations for an Emergency Relief Tax’’; Part V: “‘Administration of 


Public Welfare Institutions’). Mr. Haber served as technical consultant to the Com- 
mission and has drawn freely upon his report. 
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tax. The functions and administrative organization of the State 
Welfare Department have not been modified since 1919, in spite of 
tremendous changes in volume and character of public assistance. 
Relief remains a ‘“‘local problem”’ in respect both to financing and 
administration. 

General criticism between 1933 and 1938 of welfare and relief 
administration in the United States has arisen from two develop- 
ments: the transfer of a great portion of financial responsibility for 
public assistance from the locality to the state and federal govern- 
ment, and with it the assumption of administrative control by them. 
To these factors have been attributed the great increase in the relief 
population, a rapid advance in the cost of public aid, the inclusion 
of thousands of relief recipients who might have been supported by 
relatives had local authorities been in charge of relief, the great 
increase in the cost of administration, the employment of politically 
appointed workers to administer public aid, and the tendency toward 
general pauperization of the population. Many believed these in- 
dictments, and probably still do. 

The Massachusetts situation makes it possible to appraise the 
validity of these contentions. For in this state complete control of 
the administration of all phases of public aid has been continuously 
in the hands of local boards. Social workers, ‘‘outsiders,”’ federal 
directors, or even the State Welfare Department, played no role 
in the administration of public aid during the depression period. 
Even the indirect but effective suasion of federal or state financial 
control played no part here, for the state made no appropriation for 
direct aid and the federal government established an independent 
work-relief authority without clearing through the state and local 
agencies. To what extent were local authorities, who retained com- 
plete control of the relief and welfare program and who financed it 
themselves with local funds, able to “‘control the load”? Did they 
prevent “‘pauperizing the population”? How do the standards com- 
pare with those in other comparable states? What about the effec- 
tiveness of the administrative process, records, supervision, case- 
load turnover, intake control? Do the ‘“‘hardboiled”’ local officials 
“control” the load better than the “inexperienced young girls,” 
“outsiders” allegedly employed by centralized authorities? Is local 
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administration more efficient, less costly? Are relief loads ‘“‘kept 
down”? Are the methods of control, intake as well as exit, more 
effective? What about the cost? What role should the state play? 
The Massachusetts experience during the past few years provides 
considerable data from which to draw inferences. 

A study of the public welfare program in Massachusetts is im- 
portant for another reason. The Massachusetts system has had a 
long and significant history. For more than a half-century it was 
regarded as a model. The commonwealth led all the states in creat- 
ing a state board as early as 1863. It was far in advance of pre- 
vailing public policy when it provided a uniform public relief law, 
requiring local authorities to care for needy persons within their 
community, whether settled or unsettled. State legislation early re- 
moved the “‘pauper”’ classification of those who received public as- 
sistance. A ‘“‘public welfare board” replaced the “overseers of the 
poor.” Institutional administration was centralized in the state 
board. Appraising Massachusetts’ welfare system an able student 
of poor relief administration concluded that “‘in decentralizing the 
administration of public poor relief by leaving it to the smallest unit 
of government, the town,” and in centralizing in the state the de- 
velopment of policy, the social program, Massachusetts had found 
“the right method.’” 

It is pertinent to re-examine this evaluation in the light of the 
developments since 1929. How effective has this once progressive 
principle of public welfare administration been? Has the division be- 
tween policy and administration worked out, or, as is frequently the 
case, has it been merely a description of a theoretically ideal rela- 
tionship? 


VOLUME AND COST OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Poor relief statistics in Massachusetts go back farther and are 
probably more complete than the records in most states. While the 
data are not always accurate, particularly in so far as monthly re- 
ports are not available and annual data are cumulative and contain 
no information about duration of dependency, these reports never- 


2R. W. Kelso, History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920 (1922), 
p. Igl. 
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theless do contain a continuous record of public dependency. The 
reports of the Department of Public Welfare, culled from the annual 
returns of cities and towns, indicate that in 1900 a total of 99,247 
persons, about 3.5 per cent of the population, received public sup- 
port sometime during the year. The annual volume of dependency 
changed but little until after 1925. The rate was actually falling in 
view of the increasing population. 

But the great increase in the volume of dependency began before 
the business collapse in 1929; the number receiving aid actually 
doubled between 1920 and 1929, representing 158,000 persons. The 
volume of dependency increased rapidly after 1930, including in 
1932 Over 418,000 persons, or nearly 1o per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation. By 1936 the number of recipients of public assistance ex- 
ceeded 1,013,000, or over 23 per cent of the population. 

The data in Table 1 do not reflect the accurate picture of the 
dependency problem in Massachusetts. The “‘persons on relief” data 
are not so descriptive as families or cases. Moreover, the annual 
figures represent cumulative totals and may be somewhat higher 
than the number of relief recipients at any one time, owing to the 
fact that one person may apply for aid several times during the 
same year. At least these figures suggest the number of persons who 
received some type of aid at some time during the year. This large 
volume of dependency is the reservoir of marginal-income families 
from which the relief population at any one time is drawn. 

Monthly data of dependency in Massachusetts have not been 
available until quite recently. The figures for September, 1936, in 
Table 2 indicate that 14.3 per cent of the population was dependent 
upon some form of public assistance. The decline during 1936 and 
1937 was quite extensive, and by September, 1937, only 11.6 per 
cent of the population were receiving aid. It is significant to note, 
however, that the bulk of the decrease occurred in the work-relief 
cases, whereas the general relief group remained practically station- 
ary in spite of considerable improvement in the economic situation. 
The number of persons receiving assistance under the various cate- 
gories of aid has, in fact, been increasing rapidly, and the volume of 
such ‘assistance bears no relationship to economic conditions. 
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THE COST OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


There is no one state agency that has the responsibility for col- 
lecting data on the total cost of public welfare. Aid to the blind is 
administered by the Department of Education. The expenditures 
of funds for soldiers’ relief is the responsibility of local soldiers’ re- 
lief commissions, the cost of which is not reported to the Welfare 


TABLE 1 


ANNUAL AGGREGATE TOTAL OF PERSONS WHO RECEIVED 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1900-1936 








| | | | | 








| | | | 
| | 
| | Per- 
| ow | Aid, | | | = 
| Local | Age | ,,. , | Depend- Mili- | eal | é 
Year | Total | General | Assist- | — | ent | tary esol W.P.A.T| Pos 
| Relief | ance | | Chil | Aids* | ” | eee 
| | dren | | pee 
| | | | | | | lation 
| | | | 
1900... 99,247 | 66 , 827, Re icuds aco ext Rocmone | 15,965, 16,455 Bo aces, 3.54 
1905...| 101,369 | 71,5390 0-0 ee elec eee eleee eens 17,089) 12,741) ear catd are. 3.37 
IgIo... 89,583 | $8,320}... .---|-.-.0efeee eee. 16,010 15,244 Ae pee 2.66 
IQI5...| 131,974 | 91,951).......-.-.-- 5,534} 11,867) 22,622)........ C7 
1920... 84,345 531779|------- 620, 8,991| 7,857| 13,098) Sioa e Sand 2.19 
1925...| 118,060] 91,306)....... 693} 7,649) 2,946 15,466 Pras era 2.85 
1920...| 122,926 | 94,959]....... 722| 7,109} 3,890 15,578........ 2.97 
1927... 123,260 | 95,904|....... 705| 6,998 3,326) 15,673 Be etice ats 2.97 
1928...| 137,701 | 110,660....... 717, 7,025, Cle 0: ) | ee 2.42 
1929...) 157,964 126,915, Pe teoeane tee 741| 10,250 3,015) 17,043, Be xa oth Coy. 
1930...| 170,882 139,799).------ Sai} §,007| 3,083] 37 .444}...«.-.-- 4.02 
1931...| 284,582 | 239,790| 11,076, 879) 10,488) 3,451| 18,898 Renee: 6.70 
1932...| 418,338 364,585) 16,772 965) 11,089 4,840) 20,087 ne owas 9.84 
1933---| 587,558 | 528,333) 18,300, 998, 13,472 5,939) 20,417|........ . 13.83 
1934...| 986,163f) 572,502) 20,320, 1,004) 15,417, 4,149) 21,908425,0003 22.67 
1935..-| 989,9271) 492,372) 25,303) 1,166 16,032 4,075] 21,499504,000§ 22.76 
1936...|1,013,682f $45,992) 30,636 1,328) 17,095 See ED | 23.28 
| | | 
} } 











* Includes state aid, military aid, soldiers’ burials and hospitalization; omits local soldiers’ relief, data 
not being readily available. 

¢ Omits other federal works programs which were employing about ten thousand persons in January, 
1937. 

t These totals are 7 per cent less than the sum of the other columns. This is an allowance for duplication 
of persons between programs. 

§ Includes cases of Massachusetts E.R.A. 


Department but only to the director of accounts in the Department 
of Corporations and Taxation. Other aid to needy veterans is ad- 
ministered by the Division of Military Aid and Pensions. The cost 
of the federal work program is not recorded in state tabulations, 
which in turn must be corrected to include the large expenditures 
for technical services and materials furnished by local governments. 
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The data assembled in Table 3 indicate that approximately from 
one-sixth to one-fifth of the total expenditures by local governments 
in Massachusetts is devoted to “charities” and “‘soldiers’ benefits.” 
In 1935, towns and cities in the commonwealth spent $313,144,271 
for operating cost, of which $55,266,886, or 17.6 per cent, was used 
for public assistance. The proportion of all governmental expendi- 
tures devoted to public welfare has been rising even during the 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES AND PERSONS RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, SEPTEMBER, 1936, AND SEPTEMBER, 1937 




















SEPTEMBER, 1936 SEPTEMBER, 1937 
Type OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Cases Persons Cases Persons 

Works Progress Administration*.}| 100,026 390, IOI 61,000 237,900 
General relief, E.R.A........... 686 Is Saal ean care ||| Same bepeariet eee 
General relief, local............ 59,068 189, 223 C7307 182,006 
Old age assistance............. 36,513 36,513 61,520 61,520 
Aid to dependent children....... 4,811 18,161 6,731 24,223 
Aid'to the und. ...6... ees en 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Te - a a 5,500 22,000 7,500 30,000 
State and military aid.......... 3,000 3,000 2,804 2,804 
SU | err 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 

ME ns Sa Sedat 215,104 666,985 202,522 544,043 
Less estimated duplications... .. 15,057 46,689 14,176 38,083 

MON oo ec heeatie ernie 200,047 620, 296 188 , 346 505,960 
Per cent of state population.....]........... BAAS VM Ssv haere we 11.6 

















cagh; Unies aes chee aah oil oc Maccaadoemte. Melivemmad ea aa gittieis lie: tellioed at 
somewhat steeper rate than on W.P.A. 

¢ Correctional and educational institutions omitted. 
prosperity years of 1926-29. In 1926, 6.4 per cent of all expenditures 
of towns and cities were devoted to relief. By 1932 the percentage 
was 17.8. It reached a peak of 20.4 per cent in 1933 and was reduced 
to 17.6 per cent in 1935, only as a result of federal relief operations. 
Nor is the problem primarily an urban or big city one. The propor- 
tion of the total budget spent for relief in 1935 in thirty-nine cities 
was 18.6 per cent; in towns of less than five thousand it was 14.9 
per cent. 

The cost of public aid has increased, with only minor exceptions, 
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steadily since 1900. The data in Table 4 indicate that, between 1900 
and 1926 the cost of public welfare increased 149 per cent—from 
$4,266,121 to $10,592,417.3 During the same period the number of 
dependent persons increased 24 per cent. The higher price levels 
of the twenties account for part of this large increase. The rest is 
due to greater dependency and to the more liberal attitude toward 
this dependency and more generous assistance standards. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURES OF MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIES AND TOWNS SPENT FOR CHARITIES AND 
SOLDIERS’ BENEFITS, 1926-35 











Per Cent in | Per Cent in 
Per Cent in Towns over | Towns under 
Year Re 

Cities 5,000 Popu- | 5,000 Popu- 
lation lation 
BOAO Oo freseiia tie ceatad 6.92 5.00 5.03 
OMB cee Wain oth scsi Hi 7.20 5.04 eo 
MOM ce ano Mectiacc Aaeeeen's 7.81 ‘54 5245 
MOON es Gritaiete, cree vegs sew 8.13 5.92 5.36 
OAC e aieis cnc crore tate soe nak 9.66 6.75 6.00 
OA ie concrete. x ce hacn tite 13.16 9.53 8.27 
LCOS lens ey ere 19.08 14.73 32.92 
BAIA sey sca: Se Wess ore hx, 08 21.69 17.04 15.42 
OR eens Sethu we aeele 18.89 13.67 13.53 
BRR 2 cee cree ma 18.64 14.45 14.91 














The costs continued to rise during the prosperous years 1926-29 
and reached an impressive total of $14,052,836 in the latter year. 
In 1933, before federal aid was available, $43,432,750 was expended 
for public assistance. Between 1930 and 1933 public aid outlays in- 
creased 71 per cent per year. After 1933 the costs to the state and 
local governments increased only slightly, since federal funds were 
employed for the work program. In 1935 the F.E.R.A. and -the 
W.P.A. disbursed over $72,000,000 in Massachusetts. The total ex- 
penditures in 1936, including federal, state, and local funds, were 
$141,862,099. It is significant to observe that, if the federal govern- 
ment had not participated in financing relief and if the annual rate 
of increase which prevailed between 1930 and 1933 had continued 
to 1936, the total expenditures would have been $134,988,819 in 


3 These costs do not include expenditures for soldiers’ relief or for institutional care. 
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1936, or only 4.8 per cent less than was actually spent with federal 
participation. The costs of public welfare were increasing rapidly 
even when administered and financed entirely under local auspices. 
The federal program, in view of the character of its projects with 
its use of technical staffs and the “security wages,” was somewhat 
more expensive, but the assumption that these huge increases would 
have been avoided had the federal government not participated is 
unwarranted by the facts. Consequently, any material reductions in 
federal spending for unemployment relief is likely to result in an 
immediate increase in local outlays. 


ASSISTANCE TO SPECIAL GROUPS—THE CATEGORIES 


Among the factors contributory to the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of public dependents and the cost of their maintenance is the 
development of special categories of aid theoretically best suited 
to meet the particularized needs. Each category tends to be sur- 
rounded with special protection. The legislative enactments that in- 
terpret current public opinion have liberalized the conditions of in- 
take into the several categories, thus removing them from the ‘‘poor 
relief” classification. Federal assistance in financing has also re- 
sulted in more adequate standards of aid. 

Old age assistance.—The full effect of these changes is reflected 
in the old age assistance program. Inaugurated in 1931, four years 
before the enactment of the federal act, the numbers aided and the 
cost involved have increased without any check each year. In its 
first year assistance was given to 11,076 persons over seventy years 
of age at a cost of $2,194,702. Since then the law has been liberal- 
ized in many respects, especially in lowering the age limit from 
seventy to sixty-five years. In December, 1937, 64,893 persons re- 
ceived aid at a monthly cost of $1,812,902 and at an estimated 
annual cost in 1938 of $21,840,000. There is no indication yet of 
any material diminution in the increase of approximately one thou- 
sand new cases each month. Estimates indicate that over seventy 
thousand persons will receive old age assistance in 1940, and that a 
stable load will not be reached until after 1942, when the old age 
insurance payments become effective. Tables 5 and 6 present the 
trend in old age assistance from 1931 to 1937. 
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The assumption is frequently made that the large increase in old 
age assistance cases represents transfers from the general relief rolls. 
However, many of these applicants have never been on relief, and 
would not be eligible nor would they probably have applied. In a 
sample study made by the Social Security Board it was found that 
81 per cent of the cases receiving old age aid had not received any 
other type of public assistance during the months prior to their 
entry on the old age rolls. 

Only two states grant higher average monthly allowances than 
Massachusetts—Colorado and California. The average monthly 


TABLE 5 


ANNUAL TOTALS OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 
AND COSTS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1931-36 (YEARS 
ENDING NOVEMBER 30 FOR RECIPIENTS) 











Year Total Recipients Tota! Cost 
Ok Re ee ene 11,076 $2,194,702 
WEIRD ss Gee cise preceeceh 16,772 2,062,690 
BERR tad Piste Ny Win oe 18,399 4,643,901 
HBB eicen siete aceite nee 20,320 5,538, 206 
AGRA nase ee sea ee 25,303 5,922,323 
BIDS silos sons oreo 45,276 7,168,225 











grant increased steadily from $23.85 in February, 1936, to $27.24 
in September, 1937. The national monthly average was $18.60. The 
state and the federal government pay over 83 per cent of the 
cost of old age assistance, and since administration is largely under 
local control the tendency is to allow the maximum. 

In August, 1937, 18.7 per cent of all persons over sixty-five years 
of age in Massachusetts received old age assistance. The state aver- 
age, however, overlooks wide variations among the 355 cities and 
towns. In the city of Newton only 8.5 per cent of the aged received 
aid, while in New Bedford the percentage was 34. There is also a 
wide variation in the amount of grants, ranging from $16.65 per 
case in Hinsdale to $41.00 in Chilmark. Moreover, the maximum 
allowance is given to a higher proportion of Massachusetts cases 
than in other states. The Social Security Board analysis for a se- 
lected period in 1936-37 indicates that over 46 per cent of the old 
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age assistance cases in Massachusetts received $30.00 or more per 
month. The national percentage was 10.8 per cent. During the same 
period 57.6 per cent of the old age assistance cases were allowed 
$25.00 or more per month. The national average percentage was only 
20.9 per cent. Only California and Colorado surpass Massachusetts. 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS AND AMOUNT 
OF GRANTS BY MONTHS, FEBRUARY, 1936 
TO SEPTEMBER, 1937 











Year and Month ae Total Grants Average mee 
ecipients Recipient 
1936: 
February........... 26,680 $ 636,436.11 $23.85 
1 27,044 636,652.22 23.54 
BO coisas cn tents 27,475 650,505.83 23.68 
1 OS ate ee ee 27,945 680,856.71 24.36 
NR ot 9 ares 28 , 334 665,597.05 23.49 
| LA nee earners 28,764 698 , 183 .61 24.27 
GUO sic cons 4s 29,314 718,918.87 24.52 
September......... 36,513 913,649.28 25.02 
October... .....25.5 41,935 1,083, 780.75 25.84 
November......... 45,535 1,186,619.34 26.06 
December........ : 48,785 1, 281,464.07 26.27 
1937: 

FADUBLY =<. 3 ss 51,444 ¥ 357,503.52 26.39 
BeDIGALY. « «oo. aes 53,951 1,434, 766.89 26.59 
PAAR. oo sccee eee 55443 15335537 -04 27.66 
| Se eee 56,705 1,520,037.30 26.81 
1 CS ae ee eae 57,745 1,544,811.55 26.75 
NEN aie on shin's Spero bh 58,881 1, 580,010.53 26.83 
| i St eer re 60,031 1,624,939.61 27.07 
LSS Se ar ae 60,729 1,646,517.67 27.41 
September......... 61,520 1,676 ,022.73 27.24 














Many factors effected this rapid increase in the amount of public 
aid to the aged. Federal legislation with its requirement of a maxi- 
mum limit of sixty-five years and its subsidy have undoubtedly 
been most important. However, other factors have also been sig- 
nificant. The long depression has weakened the sanctity of indi- 
vidualism; less reliance was placed upon thrift and savings; disinte- 
gration of filial responsibility was reflected in legislative attempts to 
remove the legal responsibility of children to support their parents. 
While such acts were not adopted, the law did stipulate that local 
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welfare boards may prosecute children for failure to support their 
parents only if the State Department of Public Welfare first ap- 
proved such a course. State officials estimate that an outright repeal 
of the legal responsibility provision would add thousands of cases 
to the old age assistance rolls. In addition, age limits in private em- 
ployment, inspired by the requirements of modern industry plus 
special industrial laws such as workmen’s compensation and occupa- 
tional disease legislation, tended to reduce employment opportuni- 
ties for older persons. Finally, the aged represent a growing political 
force. 

Aid to dependent children.—Originally adopted in 1913, the 
mother’s pension act provided for state aid to this category of 
needy persons. The commonwealth assumed the cost of one-third 
of the amount allotted to each mother, if she had a local settlement, 
and the total cost if there was no legal settlement in any city or 
town in the state. In removing this group of needy persons from the 
general poor law, their status as public dependents was endowed with 
dignity and the monthly grants were rapidly increased. Federal leg- 
islation, especially the provisions for a one-third subsidy and super- 
vision over standards of administration, was followed by more lib- 
eralized state statutes, which extended aid not only to children liv- 
ing with their mothers but to any dependent child under sixteen 
years of age cared for outside an institution. 

The result of these changes in the basic act can be seen in the 
steadily increasing load as indicated in Tables 7 and 8. The number 
of cases and the annual cost increased steadily. In December, 1937, 
a total of 18,685 children were aided at a cost of $449,912. The 
estimated cost for 1938 is $5,398,964. Monthly data on cases and 
costs between April, 1936, and September, 1937, reveal a 4o per 
cent advance in cases and a 50 per cent increase in costs. 

Moreover, the monthly grants in Massachusetts have been con- 
siderably higher than in most states. The national average grant 
was $30.74; in Massachusetts the grant was $61.41. Reports from 
thirty states during a selected period in 1936-37 showed that only 
11.3 per cent of the aid to dependent children cases received in ex- 
cess of $50.00 per month; in Massachusetts 56.8 per cent of the 
cases received more than $50.00 per month. 
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TABLE 7 


AGGREGATE NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND COSTS 
1915-36 (FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH 31 




















FOR PERSONS) 
Year Persons Cost 
RG goes ser gies ores 5,534 $ 801,166 
BOQ civics bes 991 1,951,719 
QB ivevsie aie: ota 7,649 2,050,949 
10.7 G SOR rer Rare 7,109 2,337,226 
MOD F picieceecaecn 6,998 1,546,251 
7S eee Seer 7,025 2,017,143 
MOMS wes os os 10,250 2,105,191 
POA. ois. 3: oc(oc0' * 9,907 2,159,721 
EOL: sc oxpe nc cess 10,488 1,945,531 
BOA Ree re crand 11,089 2,088,777 
2S eee earners 13,472 2,602,127 
NOGAs ocho Soden 15,417 2,745,582 
0. © Recent 16,032 2,916,468 
o> ne. 17,095 3,198,794 
TABLE 8 


IgI 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN RECEIVING AID TO DEPENDENT 


CHILDREN AND TOTAL GRANTS BY MONTHS, APRIL 


1936, TO SEPTEMBER, 1937 























No. of No. of Average per 
Year and Month Families Children Total Grants Family 
1936: 
UNNIEEE Gs ee cos tis 4,794 12,715 $258,232.10 $53.86 
MERE os aisarcle a ne ees 4,514 12,515 252,282.67 55-89 
GRIN oi Peers tot Ras assitearess 5,269 12,474 279,605.71 53.08 
| LS Se ace cere er 4,744 13,163 268,449.65 56.59 
August.............. 4,757 13,196 269,745.97 56.43 
September........... 4,811 13,350 293,322.84 60.97 
OCtONEr.. . ose 4,673 12,844 276,560.77 59.18 
November........... 4,975 16,855 285,521.36 57.61 
December............ 5,002 13,779 329, 306.05 65.88 
1937: 

AMUAEY.. 25. ewe eee 5,005 13,838 299 , 786.53 58.84 
February..... ...... 5,338 14,399 310,710.76 58.21 
er 5,555 14,962 356,606.92 64.20 
[01 ae Ie Pee 5,799 15,597 341,064.19 58.81 
BONE a Sis eesclewwied 5,987 16,002 344, 283.93 57.51 
SUMO ores (disraiz oy Oke 6,238 16,538 379,980.63 60.91 
IERIE Nay tats ceh ci orsrcssco eS 6,403 16,815 374,466.50 58.48 
7550) Se ee eee 6,583 17,162 404,265.40 61.41 
September........... 6,731 17,492 386,517.54 57-42 
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Aid to the blind.—Aid to the blind was established in Massachu- 
setts in 1919. It provided assistance by cash grants administered 
by the State Department of Education, exclusively with state funds. 
The number receiving assistance under this program has increased 
slowly; about 27 per cent of all registered blind persons were aided 
in 1936. In 1937 the number of persons aided was only 1,224, at an 
annual cost of $210,534. 

Soldiers’ aid.—Soldiers’ relief represents the oldest form of assist- 
ance in the commonwealth. Needy veterans were removed from the 
general poor law in 1888. The administration and financing of assist- 
ance were delegated to local soldiers’ relief commissioners. Approxi- 
mately 5,200 cases, representing about 20,000 dependent persons, 
were aided in May, 1937. Comparable statistics on costs are not 
available. Soldiers’ relief is designed for veterans who do not receive 
federal pensions or state aid. Local soldiers’ relief commissioners 
who administer this aid have no administrative relationship to local 
welfare boards or to the State Welfare Department. The director 
of the Division of the State Aid and Pensions hears only appeals. 
Standards vary not only among the cities but in the same com- 
munity. Grants to veterans do not bear any relationship to allow- 
ances in the general assistance program. In addition to the local 
soldiers’ relief commissioner, the Division of State Aid and Pensions 
administers assistance to veterans who are disabled or who are in 
receipt of a pension from the federal government. The total cost 
for state and local aid to soldiers for 1935 is $5,134,497. 

General relief —Unlike the developments in most states, the fed- 
eral expenditures for relief of needy unemployed were not adminis- 
tered through the existing state and local agencies. The general re- 
lief rolls in Massachusetts represent the residue group—those not 
cared for through the specific categories—dependent children, aged, 
blind, soldiers, and cases not on the federal work-relief rolls. The 
size of the general relief load depends, therefore, not only upon the 
extent of general dependency in the commonwealth but also upon 
the proportion of the problem which is classified in special categories 
and the absorption capacity of W.P.A. 

Statistical reports on the local general relief load are not adequate. 
The available data contains annual returns only; the totals are 
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cumulative. Table 9 indicates that since 1920 the number of de- 
pendent persons has increased each year until 1934. Since then the 
load has changed but slightly because the federal work program ab- 
sorbed the employable persons who were applying for aid. 

The federal unemployment relief agencies in Massachusetts be- 
gan the collection of monthly data of the local general relief rolls 


TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING LOCAL GEN- 
ERAL RELIEF AND COSTS, 1900-1936 (YEARS 
ENDING MARCH 31 FOR PERSONS) 











Year Persons Costs 
BOGO occ. nsyes oacecs 66,827 $ 1,592,018 
LO eee eee 71,539 1,981,760 
MeO 2 cocky ses 58,329 2,813,511 
bane aera 91,951 1,456,068 
IOQO ss. 55s Severe 533779 2,941,127 
LY Ce re eee 91,306 4,370,048 
LC (7 et rare ee 94,959 4,104,608 
1927... -- se eee 95,994 5,013,730 
1 saa ee eee 110,660 5,610,186 
EOQO eget ate a 126,915 7,392,054 
1930..-.--- ees 139,799 71450, 542 
MOAN SG ors's sisse oe 239,790 8,786,587 
EQ G2 nos wie rfare 0 a 364,585 17,965,505 
Ce ae are 528,333 31,589,102 
ERMA piss Sater ola 572,502 31,009,461 
fC aaeeereerer 492,372 28,754,395 
BGA holo i1e sie ats 545,992 26,861,141 











in 1936. Table 10 points out the trend in the local residue relief 
load. It is significant to note that in the best months of 1936 and 
1937 about 60,000 cases received assistance. The effect of increasing 
unemployment in the fall of 1937 can be seen by the rapid increase 
in the residual load from 57,377 in September, 1937, to 81,460 in 
December—an increase of about 50 per cent in three months. 
Federal relief program in Massachusetts—Since 1933 the federal 
government with its C.W.A., F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. assumed respon- 
sibility for “unemployment relief” in Massachusetts. The C.W.A. 
at its peak employed about 132,000 persons. The F.E.R.A., which 
followed it, took over the work-relief program, expended over $106,- 
000,000 during its history, and employed at its peak in April, 1937, 
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117,000 cases and 531,000 persons. The W.P.A., which followed 
it in October, 1935, employed a fluctuating number of persons on 
its work projects. Its peak of 120,267 cases was reached in April, 
1936, and the decline was continuous from December, 1936, to No- 
vember, 1937, when it employed only 62,547 cases. Tables 11 and 
12 indicate the development of the federal program in Massachu- 
setts. 
TABLE 10 


NUMBER OF CASES RECEIVING LOCAL GENERAL RELIEF 
AND COSTS, OCTOBER, 1936, TO SEPTEMBER, 1937 














CASES 
YEAR AND MontTH ToraL Costs 
Employable | Unemployable 
1936: 
OEIDBES 63, oe:2s oiescan's 55,430 38,702 16,734 $1,456,435 
November............ 57,009 40,092 16,977 1,455,131 
December... ......5..6. 61,849 44, 236 17,613 1,764,244 
1937: 
Et Cee 65,580 47,362 18,218 1,747,208 
Sol er eeeter 65,120 46,565 18,555 1,731,530 
arg ee 62,843 44,322 18,521 1,861,926 
PRIN 3 oni ig creda Cee 57,787 39, 503 18,284 1,609 , 406 
RE peer rare 51,938 33,995 17,943 1,307,658 
ee ene 51,320 33,884 17,436 1,309,572 
| (OLS 2a aR ae nee ic 54,410 36,729 17,681 1,410,815 
Te era ree 56,106 38,118 17,988 1,468,771 
Sentemiber. ... 6.6.66 59.397 39, 267 18,110 1,538,868 
OCTOREN o.oo ccse ss GORaE  ienincs eileen saccades 1,615,071 
November... .......... Con” Vc mn REA ERE ©, |e Mena 1,957,272 
DDGECEMDET...... oe ces BES! A losstsieviostes sce oc eunsieresacecare 2,546,646 

















THE STATE’S PART IN FINANCING PUBLIC WELFARE COSTS 

Historically, the granting of relief to the needy has been an ex- 
clusively local responsibility. Apart from the legislative injunction 
that destitute persons must be given aid, the state’s part in financing 
welfare costs was limited to state institutional care and to reimburs- 
ing cities and towns for care of persons who did not possess any 
local settlement. The state’s financial interest in welfare began with 
the establishment of categorical forms of aid. Special aid to veterans 
began in the eighties, aid to dependent children in 1913, aid to the 
blind in 1919, and old age assistance in 1931. The state assumed 








| 
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a certain portion of the cost of each of these forms of aid; the whole 
cost for blind aid and for military aid and one-third of the cost of 
aid to dependent children and the aged. In addition, cases having 
no legal settlement in any town or city have been increasing con- 
stantly and now represent from 20 to 25 per cent of the total case 


TABLE 11 


NUMBER OF CASES AND PERSONS RECEIVING RELIEF FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, AND TOTAL COSTS 
APRIL, 1934, TO DECEMBER, 1935 














Year and Month No. of Cases No. of Persons Total Costs 
1934: | 
IM ree cts, Hota os Shirt asia 56,582 220,049 $2,843,492 
RN rien cesiac er atatertic syerercnrecwtaicce, eee 62,927 267 , 104 3,770,446 
UNG oh ett icon eee arcane 74,041 315,993 3,485,775 
| (CR Rae ie eerie ter Aa rte 77,490 333,184 3,626,018 
PIE ohio cacao or woh roan Snrerae 77,441 338,871 4,512,056 
SORECHI EE. lec cscieinc'eiarne cise serials 84,368 365, 366 3,988,405 
RICCO) a coal eee oc a eens es 88, 160 381, 337 6,538,416 
NOUOGMMEICE So oO bhai 3 hates ee's 89, 363 391,171 5,830, 264 
WCCORIDEE. 5 sc seeker e ee ries oa 97,592 425,488 4,905,484 
1935° 
| EO Re ee are eae ere 99,651 448,849 53735,057 
GDM 3 ois Coocdcctoesemmmes-ar 106,627 477,416 5,278,441 
NPERO IES Scheel ater operon awe 114,256 507 , 838 5,930,751 
1, O11 ee les ee ean eae dear Parsee EE], 223 531,687 6,200,984 
1 en Foe Seaiaraes FRC Acae 115,656 526,133 7,398,530 
I ee sci 8 saccaiata Oa rie. 8 aren Oo 114,257 518,245 6,345,841 
Oi Canon dcr iteactngeervecenrrr: 112,860 513,425 6,412,664 
NI fo Dale a MiG Ke wat mic nieoe 107,780 491,116 7,110,262 
CRRCINIOE Soi. oiiicis.o'es.at-+ tows tev" 101,427 462,180 5,702,935 
OHO oe doo tanledeey akin 97,870 446,877 5,644,315 
INOUE: oe. ieee eck egiestee nee es 83,884 387, 268 3,287, 205 
ECORI ER oe oie cece sarecbererg ees oe 22,249 102,044 824,698 











load. The localities administer this aid but the state reimburses 
them for the total amount. The number of unsettled cases charged 
to the state increased from 2,847 in 1912 to 6,406 in 1928 to 16,532 
in 1930 to 45,368 in 1932, and to 65,519, in the fiscal year 1935-36. 
The rapid increase is due in part to the fact that legal settlement 
cannot be acquired if on relief, irrespective of length of residence. 

All these factors have combined to “put the state in the relief 
business” on a large scale as indicated in Table 13. In 1900 the 
state spent but $1,468,886 for all types of relief, including the chari- 
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table institutions and the cost of administration of the Public Wel- 
fare Department. By 1925 the state’s costs had increased to over 


TABLE 12 


NUMBER OF RELIEF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND TOTAL COSTS 
OF WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, OCTOBER, 1935, TO NOVEMBER, 1937 




















Year and Month Relief Employees Total Costst 
1935:* 
ODER: civic nda annacxerwenes 3,026 | $ 71,258 
PNGVOIUIOR ao oiscee seine nese 36,023 943, 260 
A eee re 102, 206 5,024, 282 
DAN oc Ales oa iasconuien 141,255 | $ 6,038,800 
1936:* 
WORMAEY ooo. os os Sas Seok 107,587 | $ 6,539,928 
eee ee RR ee: 112,596 7,228,342 
| SS SOR arene rere ee eats 118,893 9,224,741 
ES SE eae arco? 120, 267 8,152,783 
BNE oie che ere ae 113,582 10,650,740 
MUMIA = cha eve ct bat tacer ocd sy Seseel cco 105,990 7,277,514 
BI ic, srcetccans sits 4 arvsotelela ete 98 , 669 8,919,872 
RG ss eoric na tcitens sis ers 96,400 7,080,824 
BEROMIDED oo cece ichkwnsae 100,026 6,825,128 
Lo eee ere 108 , 307 9,509,941 
DIINO 6.556 )ssacs-a ce a eieesee 110,514 7,930,424 
Oe nee 99,814 8,998,548 
MUO os Sea see be heeate abe 1,292,645 | $98,344,785 
1937 
NAMUNIS soos etioince enone se 93,468 | $ 6,816,442 
UC TAIRT 6 ii scararine x Sv eeeied 91,483 6,842, 306 
MEO 5 choca corse inewes Q1,025 6,943,457 
PANIED ip i ciay sea as greed cee ohs 89,635 6,673,618 
Ne 6 Su Givicinsio ranwinets 88,741 6,894,130 
MINN os or sseio .oupidbisr ses isle secon 82,342 6,037,657 
ES Rap ae 64,188 4,440, 281f 
MIB i so iicx eraser aires 60,041 4,322,287 
en UeL s,s Saves ecuean 61,207 4,209,447 
RE oo cys  Wia ee 60,890 4,240,652 
PIOVERIURE. 555 occ bee nyt 62,547 4,267,218 
ROB. «pornos cericcneseaes 845,567 | $61,687,495 











* Sponsors’ contributions to projects amounting to $21,009,000 for entire period, 
not included. 
¢ Includes administration and materials. 
t Pay rolls for persons on projects only. 


$5,000,000 with costs continuing to advance to $5,897,028 even dur- 
ing the prosperity year in 1929. They mounted rapidly during the 
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depression years to $11,607,426 in 1933, and to an estimated $17,- 
500,000 in 1937. The present trend clearly shows an increasing state 
relief bill in the years ahead. The categories of aid for which the 
state has assumed full or partial financial responsibility are not 
likely to respond to an upturn in business. The numbers cared for 
in these programs are still increasing, and, since the state bears 
some portion of the costs, the annual expenditures will increase. 


TABLE 13 


EXPENDITURES BY THE COMMONWEALTH FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1900-1936 











Public State Aid to 
Year Total Welfare Veterans’ Blind 
Department Aid 
MOOG: 2 scgeatererer ca $ 1,468,886 | $ 719,524 yaaa Fe oe eeepc 
BOOG isin coca 1,401,212 559,848 EE OM Pee eDeeer at teh a 
ROO sis. eere wareras 1,663,491 833,668 SMa, Poco nce ees te: 
1 ae ee 2,082,141 1,382,591 6og,550 f[-.....- neieeie eels 
ROS hee ors cic 4,786,595 4,219,422 502,173 $ 65,000 
(Sea en ean 512375545 4,822,149 294,824 120,572 
1926............. , 206, 304 4,831,553 249 , 252 125,499 
LN | Ce re eee 4,754,245 4,409,614 218,830 125,801 
GRA cart Sho etc 5,140,526 4,799,872 208 ,020 132,634 
ee 5,897,028 5,549,508 209 ,960 137,500 
CC: Se ae ey 6,262,414 5,829,085 286,458 146,871 
BOE oslo id ce slacues, 6,999,279 6,502,408 338,751 158,120 
BOG ieee ares tans 9,942,261 9,297,855 469,973 174,433 
BOG toss? gansta 11,607,426 10,940,742 496,920 169,764 
1” a a tare 12,16),146 11,567,148 426,061 175,937 
MOOS esc. 6 aan Saree 12,201,538 11,569,089 442,773 189,676 
iC S| cereals racaete 15,029,190 14,454,468* 375430 199, 292 
7 eee re etre WF OO OOO ES «cis ers & ccbaitng Sh hee eens maniwe a Peeoeeae mor anes 

















* Excludes federal grants for old age assistance and aid to dependent children. 

t Estimated. 

With the continuance of depression conditions, the number who lose 
local settlement will increase in the course of normal migration. 
The curtailed W.P.A. program also represents a potential increase 
in state relief costs. 

These considerations suggest a large finanical outlay by the state, 
and of necessity increases the interests of the state in the adequacy 
and quality of local welfare administration. State funds are ex- 
pended chiefly by local welfare boards with practically no state 
supervision and with auditing and review on an ex post facto basis. 
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WHAT PORTION OF PUBLIC WELFARE PROBLEM IS PERMANENT? 


The problem of public assistance has long ceased to be merely 
one of aid to unfortunate individuals who on account of personal 
or emotional maladjustment cannot provide for themselves. In the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, as in other industrial states, the 
present magnitude of public welfare has an economic base. It is 
associated with the problem of unemployment and low income re- 
sulting from fluctuations in production and the shifting character of 
its industries. Massachusetts is primarily an industrial state. Its 
population is for the most part dependent upon wages for a liveli- 
hood. Unstable work opportunities, insecure and inadequate annual 
income—these, rather than any other factors—explain the present 
volume and general character of public aid. 

The population of Massachusetts on January 2, 1934, was es- 
timated at 4,310,931. An unemployment census as of that date re- 
vealed that while 42.4 per cent, or 1,808,840, were employable, of 
these, 24.9 per cent, or 450,855, were totally unemployed, and an 
additional 9.6 per cent, or 173,671, were employed only on a part- 
time basis. Unemployment was not confined to the large industrial 
cities. “Its intensity was fairly uniform ....irrespective of the 
density of population.’ In rural towns of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion 28.9 per cent were unemployed, while in cities of over 50,000 
population only 25.5 per cent of the gainful workers were idle. 
Economic recovery since 1934 had made great strides, but the num- 
ber of unemployed has remained abnormally large. During the vol- 
untary registration in the National Unemployment Census of No- 
vember 16-20, 1937, 363,619 persons reported to be unemployed. 
Of these 79,135 were on emergency work projects.’ Since it has 
been estimated that only 72 per cent of the unemployed registered 
in the voluntary census, the number of persons who were without 
work in Massachusetts was probably close to 505,000, or actually 
in excess of the total jobless at the time of the unemployment census 
in 1934. 

In addition to this large volume of depressional idleness, employ- 


4 Census of Unemployment in Massachusetts, January 2, 1924 (published by the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry), p. 8. 


5 Monthly Labor Review, February, 1938, p. 360. 
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ment opportunities in Massachusetts have been declining for a long 
time. The migration of the textile industry southward has had es- 
pecially serious effects. The number of persons employed in the 
Massachusetts industries increased only 4.98 per cent between 1920 
and 1930, while in New England it increased 6.09 per cent and in 
the United States 17.35. The peak of industrial employment in the 
commonwealth was reached about 1926 and since has been de- 
clining.® 

The process of re-winding the economic clock in some of our older 
economic areas is likely to be a long one. The decline in cotton, 
wool, and leather industries has resulted in a large “stranded” group 
in formerly active industrial towns. ‘‘Chronic”’ idleness usually fol- 
lows such a development. The 1934 unemployment census showed 
that more than 22.9 per cent of the jobless had been without em- 
ployment for three years or more. That was in 1934. Since then 
the duration of unemployment has doubtless increased considerably. 
Work habits and skills have been badly shattered; “unemployed” 
have tended to become “unemployable.” These economic factors 
explain why the present size of the public welfare problem in Massa- 
chusetts is less related to economic recovery than is generally as- 
sumed. 

The large volume of public dependency in the relatively “good 
year” of 1936 and the first half of 1937 compels an examination of 
the extent to which economic recovery will produce a material re- 
duction in public dependency. How much of this load is permanent? 
How much is temporary? What is the outlook for the future? 

An examination of the data for September, 1937, will indicate 
that several classes of public aid recipients represent a group whose 
dependence is not related to general employment conditions. This 
is, of course, true for the old age assistance group. These do not 
represent potentially employable people. Exit from the rolls is de- 
termined by the life-expectancy tables and not by the state of the 
employment market. The aid to dependent chiidren, institutional 
care, and, to a lesser extent, soldiers’ and military aid cases, like- 
wise represent long time if not permanent dependency. The general 
relief load is more difficult to catalogue, since it includes employ- 


6 Progress Report, Massachusetts State Planning Commission, 1936, p. 131. 
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able, unemployable, and persons of doubtful employable status. No 
portion of the W.P.A. load is included among the unemployable. 

Those who received old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children comprised 41.6 per cent of the September, 
1937, cases. Local relief officials in their reports to the state depart- 
ment indicated that 31.6 per cent of those receiving general relief 
were totally unemployable. While this is probably a conservative 
figure, in view of the difficulty of defining employability, we may say 
that at least one-fourth of the general relief load is of a permanent 
character. This group comprises 7.8 per cent of the total case load. 
In addition, about 10 per cent of the general relief group, although 
ordinarily employable, secure assistance on account of serious ill- 
ness. Since sickness is always a problem among the poor, it may be 
assumed, in the absence of other provisions such as sickness in- 
surance, that an additional minimum of ro per cent should be in- 
cluded as part of the permanent load. Thus about 52 per cent of the 
202,522 cases receiving aid in September, 1937, may be classified 
as a relatively permanent burden. 

It is, of course, pure optimism to conclude that the total number 
on the W.P.A. are employable persons. These rolls contain many 
marginal and submarginal workers whose employment opportunities 
in private competitive industry will be negligible except in an ex- 
tremely active labor market. To a considerable degree, probably 
more than one-half of the W.P.A. load represents men and women 
whom industry has left behind as least desirable. A very high pro- 
portion of those employed on work projects are either young and 
inexperienced or old, past forty-five, and beyond the hiring limits 
preferred by industry. Moreover, 73 per cent of the W.P.A. em- 
ployees are engaged on unskilled jobs. Inferences from these statisti- 
cal facts on age and occupational experience must not be too arbi- 
trary; however, they warrant conclusion that about half of the resi- 
due of relief and W.P.A. cases may also be considered as ‘“‘semi- 
permanent” dependents. Thus we can roughly classify about three- 
quarters of the public welfare recipients as representing a permanent 
(52 per cent) or semipermanent (22 per cent) problem. The remain- 
ing quarter will respond to re-employment opportunities in private 
industry. 
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Ten or more per cent of the population depend upon public 
agencies for support. The depression left a permanent scar upon 
the ability of thousands of the state’s population to support them- 
selves. Others have become economically dependent as a result of 
the long-time changes in the character of the state’s industries. In 
part, also, the number receiving public support has increased as a 
result of the more liberal standards of eligibility which have been 
adopted. The special categories of aid, particularly for the aged, 
have made it possible to include as public dependents thousands of 
persons who would not be so designated a few years ago. 


SUMMARY OF TREND IN PUBLIC WELFARE VOLUME AND COST 


The statistical data, though inadequate, make possible reasonably 
definite conclusions as to the extent of the public welfare problem 
in the commonwealth and its probable trend for the immediate 
future. 

1. Over 20 per cent of the population of Massachusetts received 
some form of public assistance at some time during 1936. This 
represents approximately six times the amount of dependency which 
prevailed in 1929. The size of the present welfare load, which in 
September, 1937, represented about 544,000 persons, or 11.6 per 
cent of the population, is only partially related to industrial re- 
covery. 

2. The total costs of public assistance during 1936, exclusive of 
the federal work program, was $42,411,938. These costs are not 
likely to decrease in the years immediately ahead. 

3. The W.P.A. load, which included over sixty thousand cases 
before the employment decline of 1937, represents a potential finan- 
cial burden to the state and local governments. Any curtailment 
of the federal relief program has a direct bearing on state and local 
finances. 

4. The creation of special categories, whatever justification may 
be cited for them, has greatly increased the number of public de- 
pendents and the cost of providing for them. 

5. About 30 per cent of the recipients of local general relief are 
unemployable. Of the employable group on general relief, a sizable 
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proportion are marginal workers for whom employment opportuni- 
ties in a highly competitive labor market are not very encouraging. 

6. Public assistance has been consuming an increasing portion of 
local finances during the past few years. In 1936, 17.6 per cent of 
the total cost of government in the towns and cities was assigned to 
aid to dependent persons. 

7. The state’s financial responsibility for public relief has been 
increasing steadily and the annual cost to the state promises to in- 
crease in the years immediately ahead. 

8. All indications point to a long-time problem. The issue cannot 
be met by waiting for prosperity. A long-range perspective calls 
for a careful review of the methods and sources of financing public 
welfare, of the composition of the dependent population, its re- 
training and rehabilitation, of the methods of administration, its 
modernization and economical operation, and development of tech- 
niques of prevention of dependency. 


PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATION 


The machinery and methods of administering public welfare in 
the commonwealth have been influenced but little by the tremendous 
changes in the size, character, and cost of dependency. The basic 
administrative relationships of Colonial origin have remained un- 
changed. The town and city remain the unit of final authority in 
the granting of public aid. Local real estate taxes are the prime 
source of public welfare revenue. The local welfare boards remain, 
on the whole, immune from state control or supervision. Since the 
county form of organization has a very restricted function as a gov- 
ernmental unit, the 355 separate and independent towns and cities 
are the administrative units which exercise jurisdiction over most 
forms of public aid. On the state level, likewise, methods of super- 
vision, personnel requirements, and statistical controls have been 
little changed to conform with modern public welfare requirements. 
Little progress has been made in providing state leadership and 
direction toward higher standards, administrative efficiency, and 
research and planning. 

The Department of Public Welfare was established in 1919, the 
culmination of a long development which began in 1863 with the 
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creation of the State Board of Charities. The department is headed 
by a single commissioner, responsible to the governor and to the 
legislature. An unpaid advisory board of six members, appointed 
for a term of three years, consults with the commissioner on rules 
and policies. The duties of the Department of Public Welfare are 
of necessity manifold in character but consist essentially of inspec- 
tional and supervisory functions. It is responsible, in some cases, 
to boards of trustees for the administration of the state infirmary 
and industrial schools; it is also responsible for the supervision of 
aid to dependent children and the aged, and for relief given to un- 
settled cases. It has, in addition, many inspectional responsibilities 
over private charitable agencies, local almshouses, infant boarding- 
homes, and other related activities. , 

Aside from these inspectional services and the collection of the 
annual reports from the towns and cities, the department’s function 
in relation to public relief has been to determine the amount of 
reimbursement due to the towns and cities for aid extended to state 
cases. This function, a direct outgrowth of the settlement laws of 
the state, has molded the entire pattern of the department’s activi- 
ties and relationship to the 355 local administrative units. When 
its functions were enlarged in 1913 to supervise the mother’s pension 
law and in 1931 the old age assistance law, it proceeded to lay out 
the same administrative pattern followed for one hundred and fifty 
years, whose sole purpose was to protect the state’s financial interests 
in aid granted to so-called ‘“‘state cases.’’ With the advent of the 
federal Social Security Act and the requirement that the state super- 
vise assistance to dependent children and to the aged, the depart- 
ment continued to adhere to its established pattern of relationship 
with local units of administration. 

Under the law the department has no authority to grant assist- 
ance to individual cases. That responsibility in its final form in- 
heres in the 355 local boards. There is achieved, therefore, complete 
integration—all forms of aid to special categories as well as general 
relief—in one local welfare board. It is responsible for intake, the 
social and economic investigation, the determination of the grant, 
the form of the record, and such periodical reinvestigation as the 
local board may deem necessary. Theoretically, to protect the 
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state’s interests in the ever growing number of cases for which it is 
financially responsible, the state department is presumed to “super- 
vise’ the local board’s administration that it may certify the ac- 
curacy of the state’s reimbursement. The method of supervision 
has for the most part consisted of a complete reinvestigation of all 
the cases already admitted to the rolls by the local welfare agents. 
In effect, therefore, all the public assistance cases in which the state 
has a financial interest (approximately 65,000 recipients of old age 
assistance, 6,500 cases of aid to dependent children, about 45,000 
general relief cases whose legal settlement is in question—well over 
100,000 cases in all) are “admitted” to public assistance twice: once 
on the basis of the original investigation by the local board and, 
finally, by the field representative of the appropriate public assist- 
ance bureau of the state department. The bad effect of this policy 
of duplicate reviews of eligibility for assistance is not so much in the 
obvious waste of effort, duplication of services, staffs and records, 
but in the fact that in failing to differentiate between supervision 
and administration, the department has failed to provide the leader- 
ship and resources for improving local methods and standards of 
administration. 

The explanation for this dual administrative process is to be 
found in the character of the local welfare administration in Massa- 
chusetts, in the peculiar influence of problems of legal settlement, 
in the relationship which exists between the department and the 
local boards, and in the specific administrative shortcomings of the 
state department and its leadership. The lines of correction must 
be in the direction of modernizing an administrative structure which 
may have served effectively when public welfare was purely a local 
and a personal problem. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AS ECONOMICS 


THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 


.... This sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprise. 
—Henry IV, Part I, Act IV, scene 1 


just beginning to take the economic approach to such prob- 

lems as employment and the conservation of natural re- 
sources, but support for adequate public health programs has been 
economic in nature for a much longer period than is supposed. 

At the time when Shakespeare complained of the effect of sickness 
on “the life-blood of our enterprise,”’ the idea was written into law 
that medical care of the indigent is a responsibility of society equal 
to the responsibility of providing them with food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. Anyone familiar with the brutality of Elizabethan society, the 
abject misery of the poor, and the indifference of the ruling class 
will agree that the poor laws of Queen Elizabeth did not win support 
as “‘humane’”’ measures alone. The same could be said of measures 
directed against scurvy in the British navy during the eighteenth 
century. At that time British admirals complained that they could 
not man their ships for a long voyage with sufficient sailors to offset 
the ravages of scurvy. From the economic viewpoint it was essen- 
tial to keep British ships afloat. 

The modern public health movement, launched in both England 
and America in the nineteenth century, turned not only on issues of 
humanity and Christian charity but on the economic aspect of 
public health. Edwin Chadwick wrote, in his monumental report of 
1838: 

Last year, England’s poor rates were charged with the relief of 43,000 widows 
and 112,000 destitute orphans. A vast proportion of these fathers died as the 
result of sickness contracted from the very removable and preventable causes I 
have brought before you. The ages of these men were all under 45—the life- 
blood of England’s man-power. The annual loss of life from filth and bad venti- 
lation is greater than the loss of death or wounds in any war in which our country 
has been engaged in modern times. 


Gis not sentiment, governs modern social action. We are 
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The public loss from the premature death of heads of families is greater than 
can be represented by any enumeration of the pecuniary burdens consequent 
upon their sickness and death. It is far, far greater than any public expense 
entailed by the provision of adequate water supplies and the systematic cleans- 
ing of our streets, and of efficient removal of refuse! 


Lemuel Shattuck, in his sanitary survey of Massachusetts of 1849, 
which paved the way for the establishment of the first state board 
of health in the United States, argued that 
it is an economical measure, since debility, sickness and premature deaths are 
expensive matters, and are inseparably connected with pauperism. The city or 
town must pay for the indigent sick man’s support—for his food and clothing, 
for medical attendance during life, for the support of his family surviving. A 
town in which life is precarious pays more taxes than its neighbors of a different 
sanitary character. The establishment of a Board of Health would pay for 
itself by the reduction of the cost of supporting state paupers. If a direct tax 
were laid upon the people for its support, though unnecessary, it would be on 
the average, less than three mills to each person. 


“Public Health Is Purchaseable” declares the motto of the New 
York City Health Department, and the natural corollary of that 
theme is the suggestion to the taxpayer that it is worth purchasing. 
This motivating concept in public health has long been apparent to 
students of the problem. There is no less humanity today. Economic 
considerations are no less impressive today. The records of de- 
linquency and crime, of epidemics and dependency, have taught us 
that there are issues vital even to those whose humanity does not 
move them to fear. 

However, a national application of this concept to the conserva- 
tion of human resources is not yet. It is, indeed, the development in 
recent years of a social-security program which has brought home 
to lawmakers and students and citizens alike the integral place 
health holds in the basic economy of the nation. 

The work of each of the forty-eight states in the last two years 
under the provisions of the Social Security Act has proved to be the 
spearhead in the evolution of a national health program. Grants- 
in-aid to states in the extension of public health services have stimu- 
lated action for improved health throughout the country. Many 
states and communities have, for the first time, squarely faced and 
appraised their respective health needs. One result of these ap- 
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praisals has been to reveal our deficiencies in national health. We 
have only just begun. 

The imponderable costs of letting illness prevail, unchecked, in 
the community are speaking in more positive terms than cries for 
help from an individual stricken with tuberculosis, a mother dying 
in childbirth, or the wail of a syphilitic baby. It is becoming clear 
now that this swelling chorus is translatable into dollars and cents— 
lost. Ten per cent of new admissions to our mental hospitals are 
syphilitic cases. The community cares for more than 40,000 of these 
people at a cost of $31,000,000 a year. Pensions and care for the 
syphilitic blind add another $10,000,000 to this annual economic 
burden. More than 150,000 deaths of mothers and infants occur 
each year in this country; 60 per cent of these are needless losses 
because of our mismanagement of the childbearing function. Yet, 
economically, children are more valuable now than ever before since 
our birth-rate continues to decline year after year. 

Preventive and curative medicine, sanitation and public health 
practice have repeatedly come forward and said: “Here are the 
weapons with which we can save lives, suffering, and pain in im- 
measurable amounts.” The public health economist says—if we are 
not moved by motives purely humanitarian—“‘the same weapons 
promptly applied will save millions of dollars.” The control of 
malaria in the South, and of syphilis and tuberculosis everywhere, 
will speed up workers’ production better than an efficiency expert, 
and with less ill will and nervous tension. Finding early tuberculosis 
cases and giving them good treatment promptly will empty over- 
crowded sanatoriums and return the sick to circulation at less cost 
to taxpayers than carrying late cases until death supervenes. 

If the costs of prevailing illness are motivating forces in a planned 
health economy, it is vitally important to know who is ill, what con- 
ditions most seriously affect the whole population, and to what ex- 
tent existing services are deficient. As in the days of Chadwick and 
Shattuck, modern studies point out that 


the poor have much sickness; sickness brings poverty. This circular relation 
brings anti-social results. The people who are involved in the vicious circle are 
trapped; they cannot raise themselves out of it by their boot straps. Only so- 
ciety which pays a heavy price for this continuing situation, can intervene and 
bring relief. 
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This recent report from the Technical Subcommittee on Medical 
Care of the President’s Interdepartmental Committee To Co-ordi- 
nate Health and Welfare Activities of the Federal Government 
points out that “every substantial study” and “every careful in- 
quiry”’ brings additional proof of the interdependence of health and 
economic status. 

The United States Public Health Service has concerned itself with 
the study of the relation between health and income for many years. 
The work of the late eminent Edgar Sydenstricker, begun in 1915 
as a young statistician of the Public Health Service, was the first 
investigation of this interrelation by means of a house-to-house 
canvass. It was his study of a group of southern cotton-mill villages, 
in connection with Goldberger’s classic work on pellagra, that first 
gave definite proof that poverty and disease were related. 

Studies of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, the 
“Health and Depression Studies” made by the Public Health 
Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund in 1933, and other studies 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and many state 
and city agencies continued to bring forward evidence in support of 
Sydenstricker’s early concept. These studies, however, were made 
upon limited groups of the population and could not be accepted as 
representative of our national health status. 

It was not until 1935 that the Public Health Service was able to 
extend this type of investigation to a representative sector of the 
population. It remained for the National Health Survey, inaugu- 
rated in that year with the aid of funds from the Works Progress 
Administration, to bring together the sickness and disability ex- 
perience of three-quarters of a million families in eighty-four cities 
located in nineteen states. 

In January, 1938, a foretaste of the detailed findings of this survey 
was made available to the public in four preliminary bulletins. At 
the rate of about one every two weeks, additional bulletins have 
been forthcoming, and will continue for some weeks to come. These 
preliminary reports will repay close study by all those concerned 
with the development of health-conservation programs, whether na- 
tional. state, or local. 
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HEALTH OF A NATION 


From the records of the Survey it is clear that if, as has been 
stated, one-third of our population is ill fed, ill housed, and ill 
clothed, an even larger proportion is ill provided with the opportun- 
ity for health and life. About 40 per cent of the surveyed population 
were in families with annual incomes of less than $1,000, and of these 
almost one-half had been in receipt of relief at some time during the 
survey period. Sixty-five per cent were concentrated in the income 
group under $1,500 and 8o per cent in that with annual incomes less 
than $2,000. 

Data for more than two and a half million individuals were 
secured from these family interviews. From this group of Americans 
the National Health Survey has delineated the nation’s illness and 
disability in relation to their socioeconomic background. 

On an average winter day six million men, women, and children 
in the United States are unable to work, attend school, or pursue 
their normal activities as a result of illness, injury, or a physical im- 
pairment. This somewhat gloomy picture is tinged with a more 
somber shadow when one considers that two and a half million of 
these sick or disabled people (42 per cent) are suffering from a 
chronic disease or permanent physical impairment. 

During a year, for every death reported there occur an average of 
sixteen cases of illness disabling to the patients for seven consecutive 
days or longer. This sharply indicates the limitations of mortality 
data as the sole basis for evaluating community health problems. 

In the country as a whole, at least one and one-quarter billion 
days are lost annually from work at home or in industry and from 
school. If the total were distributed evenly on a per capita basis, 
every man, woman, and child in the nation would suffer at least 
ten days of incapacity each year from illness. This total is of rela- 
tively minor significance when the concentration of disabling illness 
among the underprivileged sectors of our population is considered. 
During 1935, the approximate Survey year, for every person in the 
middle- and highest-income groups disabled for a week or longer 
there were two persons on relief similarly disabled. 

Illness among persons on relief was 57 per cent higher than among 
those in comfortable circumstances. The case rate of chronic dis- 
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abling illness among those on relief was 87 per cent higher than 
among those with comfortable incomes. The annual days of disabil- 
ity per capita in the relief group was three times as great as among 
their neighbors in the upper income group. Families not on relief 
but with incomes under $1,000 a year showed a volume of disability 
more than twice that of the highest-income brackets. 

Among relief and low-income families in the eighty-one cities for 
which data are available, the proportion of cases of disabling illness 
which did not receive the care of a physician was larger than that 
among families in the upper income groups. Thirty per cent of the 
cases of illness in the relief group and 28 per cent of those in the 
lowest-income group received no medical care, as compared with 17 
per cent of cases in the highest-income class. These percentages give 
no indication of the intensity of service received by the sick in these 
groups. When we examine the number of physicians’ calls per case, 
it is seen that the rate of calls among cases in the upper income 
group is 46 per cent higher than in the relief group. 

Only 1 per cent of the illnesses in relief families received bedside 
nursing care from a private duty nurse, while 12 per cent received 
such care in families with incomes of $3,000 and over. 

The surveyed relief population received hospital care at an annual 
rate of 63 cases per thousand persons both sick and well. The rate 
for families with incomes of $3,000 or more was 49 per thousand 
persons. This may look as though a fair job was being done in the 
hospital care of the underprivileged. But when hospital cases are 
related to the total number of illnesses in a given group, rather than 
to the able-bodied and disabled, it is seen that both the relief sick 
and the nonrelief sick with less than $1,000 a year received less 
hospital care than did the highest-income group. The National 
Health Survey does not purport to report on the condition of 
patients in the hospitalized cases recorded but it is a fair question to 
ask students of this problem: “How many of the sick poor are al- 
lowed to reach the stage where their disease demands hospitaliza- 
tion in the absence of preventive or reparative care, compared with 
the comfortable sick?” Our annual bills for state hospitalization of 
the tuberculous and mentally ill alone could provide some interest- 
ing answers. 
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According to the preliminary reports from the National Health 
Survey, the relatively large average volume of hospital care re- 
ceived by the indigent and the very poor prevails only in our larger 
urban centers of 100,000 and over. In cities with populations of 
25,000 to 100,000 only 20 per cent of disabling illnesses among relief 
families were hospitalized, whereas 29 per cent of cases in the 
highest-income groups received hospital care in the same cities. In 
cities of less than 25,000 the lack of hospitalization for the relief 
group was even more marked. Only 15 per cent of relief cases of ill- 
ness got hospital care, as against 29 per cent of the small-city families 
in the upper economic brackets. 

The economic independence of the family is frequently sacrificed 
because of ill health. The National Health Survey has some il- 
luminating facts on that score. Heads of surveyed families were 
classified as to whether employed, unemployed, seeking work, or 
not seeking work. Of family heads not seeking work in the comforta- 
ble group, only one of every two hundred and fifty reported that 
he was not seeking work because of chronic disability. But for every 
twenty relief family heads, one was unable to look for a job because 
of a chronic disabling condition. In that other “underprivileged” 
group—incomes of less than $1,000o—one in every thirty-three heads 
was similarly prevented from seeking work. Loss of employability 
through illness among wage-earners of low-income families makes 
them ideal recruits for dependency, and to a large extent accounts 
for the heavy concentration of chronic disability in the relief group. 

Members of families on relief and of families with incomes under 
$1,000 experienced a higher rate of home accidents than did those 
in the higher-income brackets. Persons in families on relief, in fact, 
had an accident rate 43 per cent in excess of that for their well-to-do 
neighbors. The association of the higher rate of accidents in the 
homes of the very poor with the long-recognized inadequate housing 
conditions among the same groups is inescapable. 

Mr. Rollo H. Britten, in a supplementary study of dental care in 
Detroit made in connection with the Survey, estimates that almost 
four times as many adults in families of unskilled workers had never 
visited a dentist for treatment as adults in families headed by a pro- 
fessional person. Extractions showed slightly higher percentages in 
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the lower socioeconomic groups, while all other types of treatment 
which may be regarded as reparative showed the reverse—especial- 
ly fillings. The professional groups received about three times as 
many reparative services as did the unskilled groups. 

Permanent orthopedic impairments were found almost three times 
as often among persons on relief in the National Health Survey as 
among persons in families with incomes of $3,000 and over. The 
nonrelief population with incomes of less than $1,000 reported im- 
pairments more than twice as frequently as the higher-income 
group. Even the borderline income groups ($1,000-$2,000) did not 
fare much better! Impairments were found one and a half times as 
frequently in this group as among the well-to-do. 

Permanent impairments resulting in incapacity were more heavily 
concentrated among the indigent and the very poor than were total 
cases of impairment. Incapacity from loss of members or impair- 
ment of the skeletal-neuromuscular system is almost four times as 
great among relief recipients and two and a half times as great in 
low-income groups as among the highest-income group. The Na- 
tional Health Survey indicates that at least half a million persons 
in the United States are permanently incapacitated by crippling 
conditions to the extent that they cannot work, go to school, or per- 
form the usual activities of a healthy individual. Approximately 
three-fourths of those who are prevented by invalidity from accept- 
ing future employment are family heads, upon whom devolves the 
primary responsibility for family support. Yet almost 80 per cent 
of unemployable family heads in the country are found in relief 
families or among those with less than $1,000 annual income. These 
data show clearly that disease is a large factor in unemployment and 
unemployability. 

THE NEED FOR NATIONAL PLANNING 

The vicious circle of poverty, ignorance, and disease has been il- 
luminated by these and many other data from the National Health 
Survey. Poverty increases disease, which in turn engenders not only 
fresh poverty but also an enormous problem in relief, unemploy- 
ment, and sickness benefits for the state. 

By doing what we know how to do to improve the health of the 
underprivileged groups we have the best opportunity of breaking the 
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vicious circle. Until the economists have given us knowledge where- 
with to produce and distribute a national income sufficient to pro- 
vide for the minimum needs of every family, we can at least provide 
a more equal opportunity for health. Only a feeble start has been 
made toward that goal, but the next steps for us to take as a nation 
may be seen ahead. 

More recently the Technical Subcommittee on Medical Care of 
the President’s Interdepartmental Committee issued a report on 
“The Need for a National Health Program.” In this report is set a 
problem for our solution. It is essentially a problem of uneven ac- 
complishment and of unequal distribution. On the one hand, sick- 
ness and the predisposing causes of disability are met, for some 
people, in some states and areas, with the best of our public health 
and medical effort. On the other hand, the same conditions among 
other people—many others—and in many states are unattended 
by skilled preventive and curative services. 

The Subcommittee points out that we, as a nation, have made 
no progress in twenty-two years in reducing the deaths of mothers, 
while medical authorities have been telling us that we could save 
the lives of from 7,000 to 10,000 of the 14,000 women who die in 
childbirth every year—if we half tried. 

They tell us that today only the well-to-do in our country—save 
in two states alone—can afford the life-saving serum treatment for 
appropriate cases of pneumococcus pneumonia. 

Mortality in the first month of life has declined but little; infants 
die before they are twenty-four hours old at the same rate as they 
did twenty-two years ago; and an average of 15,000 children are still 
allowed to die of diphtheria, scarlet fever, whooping cough, and 
measles every year. The National Health Survey also found thai in 
eight of the eighty-four cities canvassed “white children 5-9 years 
of age experienced an iliness rate .. . . 19 per cent higher than that 
of persons 65 years and over.” Eighty per cent of these illnesses 
were due to diseases which are recognized as predisposing factors in 
such disabling conditions of later life as heart and kidney diseases 
and arthritis. Yet, in the field of child health, we most frequently 
boast of our achievement. 

The Technical Subcommittee reports that, in spite of the Jong- 
established methods of tuberculosis control, there is an uneven ac- 
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complishment throughout the country in finding cases in the early 
stages which give promise of arrest and recovery, while three-fourths 
of our states are below the minimum standard of two hospital beds 
per tuberculosis death in providing the needed hospitalization for 
the tuberculous. 

It is estimated that there are 400,000 living sufferers from cancer 
in this country and that 143,000 died of it in 1936. Unchecked, 
cancer will claim one in every eight Americans who reach the age of 
forty-five. Unless we teach the public and the physicians the im- 
perative demand for early, accurate diagnosis and treatment, any 
improvement in cancer mortality will have to await the slowly 
evolving researches of science. In the meantime, and under our 
present procedures, what we do know about cancer, the good care 
that is saving lives in a few splendid institutions in this country, will 
be reserved for those who live near by or who can afford to travel to 
those centers and pay for the services. 

There are other disorders that reserve their principal onslaughts 
for the older people: diabetes, heart disease, apoplexy, arterio- 
sclerosis and other circulatory diseases, kidney diseases, and rheu- 
matism. In 1936, 581,000 deaths resulted from diseases of the heart, 
blood vessels, and kidneys. The Subcommittee estimates that three 
and one-quarter million people are disabled annually by arthritis, 
neuralgia, neuritis, and lumbago. Even though much of the mor- 
bidity and mortality from these causes is “the inevitable result of 
the aging process,” can we afford to neglect the possible prevention 
and later care of these cases? To what extent we have taken steps to 
eliminate predisposing infections is indicated in our failure to con- 
trol and treat childhood illness and the venereal diseases. 

The problem of national health, then, is an economic one. Some 
say that if everybody had enough money to buy the very best 
medical care there would be no failure to get a good obstetrician, a 
dose of antipneumonia serum, a course of injections to cure syphilis. 
Preventive and curative medicine would be used to their fullest life- 
saving and money-saving extent. However, nobody has yet come 
forward to tell us how effectively to reorganize our existing economic 
structure so that every citizen can afford to pay for pneumonia 
serum at the going rates. Moreover, such proposals overlook the 
well-established structure of public health action in this country, 
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through which and by which we have conquered the plagues of the 
past. The whole concept of public health has been, and is, to attack 
the most pressing needs of the moment with the best possible 
weapons at hand. 

The economic problem of public health calls for the use of new 
weapons, but not for a new structure of health organization. The 
most urgent needs of today are closely allied with the ability of the 
individual and the community to pay for health and medical 
services. A national program is needed to level up our achievement 
in all areas, from state to state, at all age levels, in all economic 
groups. This can be done on the broad basis of federal-state-com- 
munity co-operation, long since established, and more recently 
strengthened and stimulated by the framework of our social-security 
program. 

Such a program as I visualize would use the new weapons of sci- 
ence in the prevention and control of our major public health prob- 
lems. For all citizens it would provide those community measures 
of sanitation and disease prevention which are necessary to the 
safety of all. For the underprivileged sectors of our population it 
would bring specific measures of prevention and treatment for 
maternity care, child health protection, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
pneumonia, and cancer. Where hospitals, sanatoriums, health cen- 
ters, and other physical facilities are needed, they would be pro- 
vided. For those dependent on public funds for other necessities of 
life—a minimum standard of medical, dental, nursing, and hospital 
services. Such a plan would be harmonious with our present system 
of medical practice. 

Said Edwin Chadwick in 1838: “It is not beyond the recognized 
province of public administration. The evil lies in the fact that our 
existing laws for the protection of the public health, and the con- 
stitutional machinery for administering their execution, have fallen 
into desuetude. Let us reclaim and strengthen our existing laws in 
this direction!” His words, his rallying-cry, are as true today as they 
were one hundred years ago. It remains but for us to answer with 
courage, steadfastly believing that nothing must stand in the way 
of the prevention and relief of suffering and of the building of a 
national health program. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE AND 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATE’S 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


A. DELAFIELD SMITH 


THE SETTING 


N THEIR interrelationships departments of government may 
| be compared to individuals. Each helps and tends to inspire 
the other in proportion as their dealings with one another are 
characterized by a mutual recognition and respect for the other’s 
authorized functions, and by a reciprocal regard for the distinctive 
capacity in which each of them is acting. 

To the extent, at least, that any individual continues to be ac- 
tively engaged in the solution of a group of related problems in a 
selected field, he acquires character as an expert. Creatively, also, 
he may be engaged in molding and conditioning the areas of his own 
activity. In a comparative sense we are all sovereigns within our 
own domain. 

At any rate this principle of individualized responsibility empha- 
sizes the importance of true reciprocity in relationship. The prin- 
ciple applies not alone to the services which, for example, any one or 
more may perform for or in co-operation with another. The prin- 
ciple applies as well to the periodic approach or appeal that one must 
inevitably make to the other in due course and in the interest of a 
better administration of his or its own affairs. 

This, it seems to me, is the appropriate point of view from which 
to examine the relations between a department of public welfare and 
any other department of government. Whether we are talking about 
its relations with the courts, with the office of the attorney-general 
of the state, or with the department of finance, or with any other of 
those established departments which perform any of the essential 
functions of government, similar considerations are involved. 

The unprecedented increase of late in the responsibilities heaped 
upon departments and agencies engaged in public welfare functions 
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has been accompanied by profound changes in the popular concep- 
tion of some of these functions as well as in the attitude of the pub- 
lic, generally, to their procedures and guiding philosophy. These 
agencies have, of course, been subjected to severe and mutually 
antagonistic pressures. And until some important adjustments have 
been permanently effected between all the influences that are in- 
volved in the final determination of their true role, they will un- 
doubtedly have to continue their fight for requisite dignity and 
stability. 

Great extension of power has of course been necessary in the situa- 
tion. Extension of power in this sense signifies something quite sep- 
arate and apart from the natural increased draft upon money and 
personnel, and something else again than extension of authorized 
activity. It means essentially the right to act according to one’s own 
best judgment—the right to exercise discretion. 

A growing consciousness of prestige is requisite to the degree of 
self-confidence essential to the meeting of any emergency. In the 
main the legislatures have seemed to recognize this necessity. De- 
partments of public welfare have been reconstituted and reorgan- 
ized, their appropriate functions redetermined. In the restatement 
of these functions the legislature has advisedly sought in many in- 
stances to include in single statutes or in related laws a comprehen- 
sive and all-inclusive restatement of the job delegated and the 
authority conferred. 

While the standards laid down in many of these laws are properly 
of broad significance and pregnant with meaning, legislatures have 
often compromised by interjecting specific conditions, limitations, 
and provisos. The problem has been complicated somewhat by the 
inevitable overlapping and inconsistency anticipated in any attempt 
to redefine an entire administrative territory. In the enactment of 
new standards new language has necessarily been used; words and 
phrases have been adopted which have never been subjected to 
intensive analysis or to any extended judicial interpretation. And 

in any event new laws must always be read in the light of older laws 
and according to established legal principles, and, may I add, with 
some knowledge of the factors in the light of which the legislature 
acted. 
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The problems which this situation has presented for resolution by . 
administrative authorities are numerous and profound. In the solu- 
tion of these problems legal research has been and is essential; re- 
search, for example, to discover the true line between proper and 
improper delegation of administrative authority in any field; to 
ascertain the degree of finality that can be appropriately given to 
administrative decisions; what legal responsibility is assumed in any 
contemplated action; what the power of state supervision legally 
comprehends; what sanctions are available to effectuate and sustain 
departmental rules and regulations; and what boundaries are set to 
governmental function itself in the realm of individual and family 
economy and social obligation. Stated in very abstract terms, these 
references may serve merely to illustrate how fundamental are the 
problems confronting public administrators in the field of welfare 
today. 

The time when the courts generally will have taken full cognizance 
of the general trend of recent legislation in this realm and will have 
given effect to legislative intent in conformity with custom and 
established law is still distant. The attorney-general of the several 
states, however, has apparently been freely appealed to, and the 
relationship between these new or reconstituted departments of pub- 
lic welfare and the office of the attorney-general is among the most 
important considerations in the whole process of social welfare de- 
velopment today. 

GOVERNING MOTIVES 

There are two entirely-distinct points of departure in this discus- 
sion which correspond in general to the two very different functions 
appertaining to the office of the attorney-general. 

The attorney-general is, in the first place, the law officer of the 
state. In the absence of court decisions his opinions have authorita- 
tive force; they have a relative weight in the establishment of legal 
precedent. They may at times intervene between a legislative enact- 
ment and its judicial interpretation. More often, perhaps, they are 
rendered in a field where judicial interpretation may never be con- 
veniently or appropriately invoked, and in these cases they may 
come to stand as the law of the state. 

For example, it may become essential for the state department to 
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issue a reliable assurance that its organization and the establishment 
of its several divisions and branches has been carried out conform- 
ably with the constitution and the laws of the state. The attorney- 
general is therefore called upon to determine the point authoritative- 
ly. 

In addition, however, to this authoritative function, the attorney- 
general may perform in varying degree the function of legal coun- 
selor and adviser. In an emergent situation appeals are often made 
to this capacity. At any rate the legal background for the resolution 
of many welfare problems is undergoing intensive research in his 
office. 

Thus the attorney-general or his legal experts may be asked to 
perform a most useful service for the agency by formulating a re- 
liable compilation and annotation of the provisions of state law ap- 
pertaining to any one or more of the particular functions of the 
state agency. The number of recent statutory amendments and sup- 
plements lends pertinency to the suggestion, but its achievement 
does not of course require any official power. 

Again, however, appeal to authority may be essential to establish 
the legality of an undertaking and the ultimate bona fides of the 
assurance given. For example, federal grants-in-aid to the states for 
welfare purposes have from early times been predicated upon the 
submission of a state “plan.” Those charged with the administra- 
tion of the federal law need assurance of a somewhat formal nature 
as to the legality of the plan submitted. They need to be officially 
informed of the significance of any constitutional provisions, and 
whether the state’s submission is complete in its legal phase, and 
what, if any, decisions of the state courts are material. 

Up to this point, however, we have encountered no element of 
danger in the state department’s use of legal authority. Candidly, 
the department has incurred no risk in these requests. Moreover, if 
it lacks anything essential to the procurement of a favorable re- 
sponse, the deficiency will in all likelihood be supplied. But the at- 
torney-general has not thus far in our analysis been called upon to 
pass upon actual practices of the agency or to resolve problems 
arising in the course of the agency’s daily ministrations. There has 
been no attempt to apply the law to a particular state of facts or to 
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test the legal effect of any regulation of the agency under given cir- 
cumstances. 

Hence, to study the incidents of the relationship we must enter 
the field of actual administrative experience. We must encounter 
the gradual assembly of decisions and policies and their ultimate ex- 
pression in the form of state departmental regulations. We must 
observe the extension of function as the agency tends to occupy the 
full area of its authorized action and is required to apply the law 
daily in new situations. We shall discover here the real test of the 
agency’s relations with the law authority of the state. 

It would seem now that the agency may adopt either one or two 
essentially different policies. It may adopt the ultra-conservative 
course of seeking legal authority in the first instance for each new 
application of the law. It may seek initial approval of each new 
regulation. It may seek legal sanction for every important policy it 
adopts. 

Less conservatively, the agency may adopt a course which in- 
volves greater self-reliance. It may rest upon presumptions as to the 
extent of its discretionary power. It may stand upon its right to in- 
terpret the law which it administers. In situations where authority 
and breadth of discretion are regarded as essential it may seek legal 
authority in the first instance only where the result will furnish the 
agency with a broader legal base upon which to support its proposed 
action. 

While I do not disparage caution or conservatism where occasion 
demands, the indubitable tendency of most welfare departments and 
agencies consciously or unconsciously to prefer the first course should 
be carefully considered. Especially, the possible effects of this policy 
should be reviewed. 

It being admittedly difficult in the first place for the agency in 
many instances to gauge properly the effect of its own decisions, it 
may be constrained to put questions to the attorney-general without 
full consideration of the wisdom of so doing, without a full statement 
of the background, and without full exploration of the probable 
effects of one answer or the other upon the future development of its 
program. The tendency is one that the agency must of course resist 
The attorney-general himself usually has no knowledge of this back 
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ground or of the bearing of actual experience upon the issue. His 
answer will perforce take the form of abstract theory or it may be 
based upon assumptions which have no reality. 

It follows that unless any question presented to the attorney- 
general is by its very nature abstract (and few questions are so 
theoretical that practical considerations do not enter in the last 
analysis to resolve them), the fundamental necessity is background. 

Take a simple case. A public assistance law, after specifying in 
general terms the standard according to which awards of assistance 
based upon need are to be determined throughout the state, con- 
tains, as I may assume, a further specific provision which sets an 
absolute monetary maximum upon the amount of any award. While 
such a maximum might take the form of an absolute sum such as 
$30 or $50, monthly, it is usually a little more refined and requires 
that all other “‘resources”’ of the individual shall be given effect in its 
determination. In this event the maximum award in dollar amount 
will vary in each case according to the resources of the individual 
himself. Such a provision calls of course for a definition of the word 
“resources.” 

A cardinal rule of legal construction requires that a word which 
has a distinctive meaning in relation to any particular subject mat- 
ter shall be accorded its technical significance in a pertinent statute. 
The word “‘resources,”’ in common with a number of other words and 
phrases, is now commonly used as a “word of art” by students of 
public welfare—but great, indeed, will be the imagination of any 
attorney, having no knowledge at all of public welfare, who even 
senses the possibility of this approach. An ordinary litigant would, I 
think, take the usual commercial usage for granted and argue for a 
broad or narrow construction of the term according to his individual 
interest. But when you really come to consider it, the ideas which 
the word “resources” conveys to a hungry human being must differ 
greatly from those which it conveys to a Wall Street investment 
banker. 

Knowledge, therefore, and experience are primarily requisite even 
to suggest the possibilities of interpretation. One needs a goad for 
the imagination. Without background no intelligent answers can, I 
assert, be reasonably anticipated or obtained for the great majority 
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of questions that commonly arise in this field. Moreover, no agency 
can hope to present such a background, except it can draw from 
wells of actual and pertinent experience. 

Again, and more seriously, while the agency may purport to ask 
its legal mentor whether it has this or that power, it usually tran- 
spires that the question it actually poses is whether its discretion is 
broad enough to cover the situation. 

Thus, when in computing the proper amount of an old age as- 
sistance award the agency asks whether it can take into account the 
obligations of the applicant to those who would normally be his de- 
pendents, the agency poses a question that relates, I think, solely to 
the degree of its administrative discretion. The answer may depend 
on the propriety of using one method rather than another in the 
application of state relief standards. The same thing is true, how- 
ever, when the agency asks whether it can withhold from local 
officials money appropriated for the payment of local administrative 
costs on the ground that they have placed unqualified or unapproved 
persons on the local staff. Such a question, apart from the propriety 
of the particular sanction or penalty sought to be invoked, usually 
involves the further question whether there is sufficient justification 
for invoking any penalty at all in the particular case. 

Now unquestionably the legislature in most instances has evi- 
denced an intention to endow the agency with considerable discre- 
tionary power. I am not concerned here with the pros and cons of 
this question. Obviously the delegation of the state’s responsibility 
for the proper guardianship of a child presupposes not alone the high- 
est type of judgment but its free and unprejudiced use in every case. 
So also does the supervision of an institution or its officers who may 
exercise similar powers or duties of human guardianship. So, too, of 
a certainty does the efficient and economical distribution of ten 
million dollars among scores of thousands of individuals and families, 
not one of whom typifies a set of circumstances, or an economy, or a 
set of relationships that can be symbolized or reduced to formula. 
And when, as so often happens in the midst of these operations, the 
monetary source shows signs of depletion, that discretionary power 
will, I affirm, be conceded some natural expansion. 

But consider the reactions of the attorney-general to a question 
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of this character. From the standpoint of experience his thinking is 
limited to statutory enactment and court decision. The report of 
discussions and testimony heard by legislative committees before the 
law was enacted, to which he may have access, is of limited value. 
Often it does no more than indicate in summary fashion the argu- 
ments for or against leading provisions of the bill. At any rate it does 
not supply the need for experiential data and substantiating proof. 
Most questions involving scope of authority are questions of degree. 
The attorney-general, therefore, mindful of decisions holding uncon- 
stitutional any broad delegation of legislative function to an admin- 
istrative agency and being under the necessity of keeping his opin- 
ions well within the realm of court decision, will, except in unusual 
cases, be constrained rather to deny the existence of the discretion 
itself than to admit the propriety of its extension to the particular 
case. He may, indeed, be influenced to reach this result by the very 
posing of the question which in itself may be an admission of weak- 
ness. It is often unfair as well as weak for one person to ask another 
to determine for him in advance whether, in adopting a certain 
policy, he would overstep his prerogative or abuse his discretion. 

The result is usually most unfortunate for the agency. The issue 
submitted to the attorney-general may have been of more practical 
consequence in the effort to achieve essential aims of the department 
than similar issues pending before or passed upon by the courts. 
Such an appeal to the attorney-general is a typical invocation of his 
authority as a law officer of the state. The answer comes to the 
agency in an authoritative form, unmitigated by the fact that the 
agency might otherwise have acted according to its own best judg- 
ment. The opinion, however, establishes a legal precedent—a pre- 
cedent restrictive in character and affecting a realm wherein the 
agency is most vulnerable. 

The particular harm done cannot easily be undone. Even a suc- 
cessful appeal to the legislature in this situation may not be a satis- 
factory solution. The legislature has already used language which by 
our very hypothesis was capable of appropriate interpretation and of 
an imputed significance broader than the meaning which it has now 
acquired. Either useful phraseology has been thus lost or its value 
has been greatly depreciated. It is no longer available to convey the 
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intended authorization and power, unless alleviation be obtained in 
the courts. These preliminary events are not, however, desirable 
circumstances under which to prefer such an appeal to the court. 
The agency would wish, if possible, to go before the court armed with 
a favorable opinion, when doubt exists. 

It is not, therefore, a mere constitutional boldness that would 
lead the state agency to test its own conclusions, and to refrain from 
appealing to the attorney-general until it is in a position to “present 
the case’ adequately, even though it may risk litigation in so doing. 
It is of the utmost importance to the proper development of the 
agency’s powers, duties, functions, and procedures that the law 
which governs its actions shall not be delivered to it abstractly and 
by forced construction. The whole relationship should be allowed to 
develop slowly and naturally. Ample consideration should be given 
to the possibilities of allowing the answer to any question to be issued 
only upon concrete facts and as far as possible only after it has been 
forged and tempered by experience. Restraint is always invaluable 
to any legal or judicial approach. Moreover, much of the territory 
to be covered, as I have shown, is comparatively new. Even the 
personnel of the agency itself has had to adapt traditional points of 
view to significant changes in social and economic theory. The whole 
picture presents, today, a typical melting pot. I believe that most of 
this should continue to brew for a time before the mixture is poured. 

That Macduff was from his mother’s womb “untimely ripp’d” 
may also be said of many an ill-starred ruling. It is characteristic of 
bad legal precedents and ill-advised or narrow opinions that they are 
explained by the circumstances which evoked them. They are often 
the result not only of pressure in the abstract but of pressure wrongly 
applied or from an influential source. When an unfortunate prec- 
edent returns to plague the inventor, an explanation always issues 
which recalls the forced circumstances under which it was procured 
or rendered. To lawyers such explanations are proverbial. 

The agency should therefore not only be as free as possible in 
selecting the occasions for seeking judicial advice or authority but 
should, where the result is likely to prove consequential, begin its 
formidable task of ground preparation well in advance of its con- 
teraplated appeal. Otherwise its questions may be characterized as 
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attempts to shift administrative responsibility to the shoulders of its 
legal adviser. Not all attorney-generals are as wise as the one who 
wrote back, “It is the opinion of this department that the proposi- 
tion under consideration is an administrative policy to be worked 
out by the Commission.” 

Let it be remembered, too, that while administrators are always 
face to face with legal problems, very few of these problems are pure 
questions of law. It has been pointed out that whether the issues 
involved in such a program are analytically questions of law or ques- 
tions of fact, the very purpose of the legislature was to create a 
competent expert tribunal to decide them. The merger or ensemble 
of capacity is characteristic of administrative bodies. They are at 
the crossroads of legislative, judicial, and executive function. The 
administrator reposes at the center of a geometrical pattern. From 
him as center radiate lines that denote the separate fields into which 
his investigations must extend—as, for example, methods and stand- 
ards of living, wages and unemployment, statutory construction, 
family economics, the principles of administrative legislation, social 
tradition, and relevant public policy. Pursuant to all these the ad- 
ministrator must reach his decision. 

The law has its rights. Lawyers, I believe, are properly jealous 
of the unyielding nature of true legal thought. It is exacting. Tradi- 
tionally, too, it is supposed to be comprehensive in scope. It often 
happens, I think, that the law must, in order to give a satisfactory 
answer, speak last and upon given facts or, if it speaks at an earlier 
stage, must confine itself in any event to the settlement of boundaries 
within which the administrative authority may legally act, and be- 
yond which it cannot so act. That, however, is no mean task. Per- 
haps it were safer to let the law speak last in all such cases. There 
must be worked out, however, a procedure which will assure that in 
the final resolution of any question appropriate weight will be given 
to the social, economic, administrative, perhaps philosophical, and 
all other extra-legal factors that may be involved. 

It is of course beyond the scope of this memorandum to discuss 
in any detail the relationship between the judicial faculty and other 
determinative factors that go into the formulation of administrative 
decisions. What we are talking about mainly in this memorandum is 
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procedural. What we are interested in here is the actual method by 
which the legal factors are determined, appraised, and ultimately 
incorporated in the process of administrative decision. 

It may be noted, however, in passing, that the attorney-generals 
of a number of our sovereign states have been called upon to render 
opinions the writing of which involved for the most part extra-legal 
factors. Take, for example, the definition or concept of a dependent 
child. It may be true that the concept of dependent child, upon 
which public assistance in this category is now predicated, rejects 
most subjective considerations and attempts merely to portray a 
situation which obviously calls for some substitution for or supple- 
mentation of nonexistent or inadequate parental care. Legal con- 
siderations alone, however, could never satisfactorily interpret this 
concept or establish the true scope of the legislature’s provision, no 
matter how labored the draftsman may have been in his formulation 
of the legislative definition. The draftsman could not have avoided 
—in fact, he must have used—technical language. As far as possible 
he must have used relative terms, allowing for subsequent changes 
in social and economic theory. His description of a precarious family 
situation is meaningful only to those who from the depths of experi- 
ence can interpret such signs and portents and determine their 
significance from the standpoint of the child’s future. What can the 
law do in this situation more than to forbid administrative rigidity, 
on the one hand, or administrative caprice, on the other? It may of 
course reject unjust classification. When equity is known, it may 
insist that equity be done. The factors, however, which should really 
determine the legislative intent are a strange mixture of philosophy 
and experience. They are usually described by that weird phrase 
“social eligibility.” The phrase, it may be noted, has no intended 
reference to puritanical or moral surroundings (or hasn’t it?). 

Conversely, however, it may be said that one of the primary aims 
or objects which the office of the attorney-general may and very 
properly should subserve, is to strengthen the arm of the agency by 
establishing a broader and better-considered legal base for the 
agency’s own interpretative function. For this purpose, too, the at- 
torney-general should, it will be conceded, have at least as broad, if 
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not a much broader, background than is necessary to the court in a 
litigated case. 

I have not, of course, attempted any definition of this word 
“background.” Neither a hundred pages of statistics, nor a full 
knowledge of the factual basis of the Social Security Act, nor a full 
appreciation of the methods by which family relationships are best 
fostered and preserved, nor the psychological understanding of a 
Grace Marcus respecting the reactions of a family “on relief,” nor 
an understanding of all the ineluctable facts that determine the basic 
policies and philosophies of public welfare technique and procedure, 
can provide this background. What you live with from day to day, 
that, to the extent that you are of an understanding and discerning 
nature, you come to know. I assume that background is the estate 
of experience. 

I began by calling attention to the principle of reciprocity that 
governs departmental relationships. When we emphasize the agen- 
cy’s own interpretative functions we return to this principle. This 
time it is the agency that may lack any fertile field for the budding of 
its imagination. Take, for example, one of the most common and 
essential provisions in all delegation of administrative authority— 
the right to “supervise.” This word “supervise” is a meaningful 
term. Courts have seized upon it, as in a recent New York case,’ to 
furnish unsuspected bases upon which to predicate control over local 
activities. It may be applied all along the line, from matters of great 
moment to points of pure ministerial detail. In its name the gospel 
of centralization itself has gained great headway. But the possibili- 
ties in the word “‘supervise”’ are still undreamed of by most public 
administrators. 

Legal opinions analyzing those bases of administrative authority 
and function are fundamental to the proper legal servicing of public 
administration. It is the function of the agency’s legal adviser, too, 
to demonstrate their essential purpose and significance to the courts, 
to unite the legal and the social background, and to describe in a 
sympathetic way the attitudes of those who foster and promote the 
service of social welfare. 

* Long Island R.R. Co. v. Dept. of Labor, 256 N.Y. 498 (1931). 
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CONCLUSION 


The agency would therefore be well advised to keep always in 
mind, when it comes to authority, that the best product is derived 
not by direct but by indirect means and by slow development. The 
agency interprets the law directly whenever it promulgates a ruling 
or regulation for which it claims express or implied authority. But 
the agency interprets the law more effectively in every decision that 
it reaches and in every act that it performs. Its lawmaking power 
thus achieved is formidable. It is impersonal and objective. Ulti- 
mately the agency may be able to point to circumstances themselves 
as having conspired to justify its course. 

The force and validity of this method of lawmaking is fully 
recognized. ‘‘Practical construction”’ is of paramount importance to 
the proper answering of many legal questions. In this we witness 
merely the operation of the principle of legal development through 
the recognition of custom and practice. Any argument based on the 
customary practices of the agency has great weight and should be 
freely used when the right to exercise discretion is at stake. 

There is as usual a moral to this brief picture. The drawing of it 
may serve to throw its practical side into greater relief. Assume that 
I were a social welfare administrator and that I lacked substantial 
legal experience. Assume further that I realized the necessity of 
bringing to bear upon my decisions every factor that might serve to 
validate them from the purely legal as well as from the policy stand- 
point, but that I desired to avoid the establishment of untried 
precedents which would be beyond my power to modify or change. 
I might, it seems to me, avoid the dilemma by adding to my staff 
some talent of a legal nature which, though it did not speak with 
authority, exemplified, nevertheless, the same wit and acumen as 
characterized the pronouncements of the Scribes and Pharisees. As 
for ‘authority,’ however, I would seek that on a purely ‘“‘needs” 
basis. 

It is, of course, of great advantage for any department to have the 
benefit of informal legal counsel and advise. In fact, one might go 
so far as to say that it may in certain instances appropriately con- 
stitute an essential element of sound and efficient administration. 
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The point is not that the agency derives the benefit of legal opinion 
which it is not obligated to heed. The point is that the administrator 
learns what he really needs to know. He discovers at first hand what 
actually happens when welfare knowledge meets legal knowledge at 
any particular part of the terrain. He learns, too, how far the admin- 
istrative hue extends before it is lost in the more somber patterns of 
the law. 

I do not believe that the attorney-general, on the one hand, or the 
Department of Public Welfare, on the other, will seriously question 
the wisdom of these policies or precautions or that the cordiality of 
their mutual relations will be other than promoted by their applica- 
tion. On the contrary, I think that their importance and the sound- 
ness of the philosophy which dictates them are quite generally 
recognized. However, we often appreciate having our attention 
called to pitfalls of which we ourselves were not entirely unaware. 


SocraL SEcuRITY BoarpD 
WasutncTon, D.C. 








SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE COURTS OF COOK COUNTY 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


the administration of justice, of which the legal profession 

has been generally aware, at least since 1885, when a special 
committee of the American Bar Association made an extended report 
on the “Causes of Dissatisfaction with the Law.’* Social agencies 
realized the cruel injustice of the substantive law in the general 
doctrine of employer’s liability, which finally brought about the 
universal attempt to escape the judicial and adopt the adminis- 
trative procedures under workmen’s compensation acts. Social case 
workers had often to deal with the failure of the law of domestic 
relations to facilitate obtaining from husbands the support needed 
for wives and children; they were often aghast at the cruelties of the 
inferior criminal courts in their treatment of persons, accused but 
not yet proven guilty, and of “complaining witnesses” in cases of 
offenses connected with the commission of so-called sex offenses, and 
especially they were unwilling to remain inactive in the cases of 
children and young persons caught in the entanglements of criminal- 
law administration. Efforts to effect constructive remedy have taken 
the forms (1) of reconstruction, as in the Juvenile Court and Munici- 
pal Court development, and the provision of probation staffs; (2) 
of providing additional facilities, such as medical or psychiatric 
agencies and free legal counsel; and (3) of placing at the service of 
the courts persons professionally qualified as social case-workers. 
In the following statement an attempt is made to describe the situ- 
ation in which the social workers in the courts in Cook County, who 
represent this third method approach, find themselves. 

In doing this it is necessary, first, to list and briefly to describe 
the courts of the county. Beginning with the courts of general 
original unlimited jurisdiction, the Circuit and Superior courts 
should be named together with the Criminal Court.? The Circuit 


Go workers are deeply concerned with the failures in 


t American Bar Association, Eighth Annual Meeting, 1885, p. 325. 
2 These are mentioned in the Constitution of Illinois, Art. VI, sec. 23. 
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and Superior courts have the same jurisdiction. There are twenty 
Circuit and twenty-eight Superior Court judges. The Criminal 
Court, which is the successor to an earlier Recorder’s Court of 
Chicago, is constituted of judges assigned from the Circuit and 
Superior Court groups and, being named in the Constitution, it is 
treated as having a special constitutional existence of its own. The 
Juvenile Court in Cook County’ is likewise constituted by the Cir- 
cuit Court judges designating one of their number to preside over 
that tribunal. No term is named, but the practice of reappointing 
has prevailed so that during the existence of the court—that is, 
since 1899—only six judges have presided in that Court.’ This does 
not mean that no other judges have sat in the court, for the practice 
of calling in the so-called country judges has prevailed in the Juve- 
nile as in the other courts of Cook County. They are, however, sub- 
stitutes and do not displace the sitting incumbent. 

From these courts, appeal lies either to the Appellate Court® or 
to the Supreme Court,’ but social work has no place in either of 
those tribunals. Below the Circuit, Superior, and Criminal courts 
are found, first, the County® and Probate courts? having jurisdiction 
throughout the county, the Municipal Court of Chicago,’ and the 
city courts of Evanston™ and of other incorporated municipalities, 
119 justices of the peace, and 84 police magistrates exercising their 
jurisdiction in Cook County outside of Chicago.” Of the municipal 
courts in incorporated municipalities outside of Chicago and of the 
justices of the peace and the police magistrates, no further mention 
will be made.’ 

3 Ibid., sec. 26. 

4I.e., in counties of 250,000 or more (Smith-Hurd, IIlinois Revised Statutes, 1937, 
C. 23, secs. 192 f. and 322 f.). In the following pages, references to the Revised Statutes 
contemplate this latest compilation. 

5 Judge Richard Tuttle, 1899-1905, Judge Julian W. Mack, 1905-8, Judge Merritt W. 
Pinckney, 1908-17, Judge Victor P. Arnold, Judge Mary E. Bartelme, and the sitting 
Judge Frank H. Bicek, 1930—. 


§ Revised Statutes, c. 37, sec. 32. 


7 Ibid., secs. 1-23. 8 Tbid., secs. 171 f. 9 [bid., secs. 299 f. 
10 Tllinois Constitution, Art IV, sec. 34; Revised Statutes, c. 37, sec. 356. 
™ Revised Statutes, sec. 442. 2 Tbid., c. 79. 


3 For a discussion of these courts see Albert Lepawsky, Judicial System of Metro- 
politan Chicago (University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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The social-work organization described in the following para- 
graphs is therefore found in the Juvenile Court, the specialized 
branches of the Municipal Court, the Criminal Court, the County 
Court, the Probate Court, and in the Circuit or Superior courts 
dealing with certain family situations. 

These social workers are, however, not all attached to the courts. 
Those serving in the Municipal Court are deputy clerks; those assist- 
ing the Circuit and Superior courts are in a Division of the County 
Bureau of Public Welfare,’4 while two highly qualified workers are 
on the staff of the state’s attorney. The adult probation staff, 
which should be highly skilled, makes no pretense of social-work 
qualifications. That staff is attached to the Criminal Court and to 
the Municipal Court of Chicago." 

These are not, as has been intimated above, the only services 
connected with the courts in which social workers are deeply inter- 
ested. The Legal Aid Society, which furnishes legal relief by pro- 
viding services for the petty litigant or for the litigant who cannot 
pay attorney’s fees, is of the greatest importance. That legal aid 
should not be available to the poor is unthinkable, but the services 
rendered by the members of the staff are legal, not social, and the 
social-work question is the determination of the eligibility of the 
client for this kind of relief. A few words may be said about the 
origin and history of the Legal Aid Society, but it will not be de- 
scribed at length. 

Its origin is found in the early recognition of two unfulfilled needs 
in the administration of justice in Chicago. The first was the realiza- 
tion on the part of a number of women of the plight in which com- 
plaining witnesses in rape cases found themselves, and the organiza- 
tion in 1886 of the Protective Agency for Women and Girls. The 
second was the establishment in 1888 of a Bureau of Justice, espe- 
cially under the auspices of the Chicago Ethical Culture Society."® 
After a period of separate organization the two groups united in 
1905, and in 1919 became a part of the United Charities. 


%4 Revised Statutes, c. 34, secs. 67 Af. 8 Tbid., c. 38, secs. 784 f. 

%6 Reginald Heber Smith and John S. Bradway, Growth of Legal-Aid Work in the 
United States (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Pub. 607 [Washington, D.C., 1936]), 
Pp. 99 and ror. 
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In recent times the creation of the office of public defender and 
the establishment of a Behavior Clinic seemed so important to those 
who realized the deficiencies in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in Cook County that both of these services were for a time 
treated as subdivisions of the County Bureau of Public Welfare. 
The Behavior Clinic, however, has since 1935 been described as an 
“integral part of the Criminal Court set up.’”7 

In September, 1930, the County Board inaugurated the public 
defender’s'® office likewise as part of the Bureau of Public Welfare, 
where it remained until July 1, 1933,’ when the legislature created 
the office of public defender in the Criminal Court, to be appointed 
by the judges of the Circuit and Superior courts of Cook County. 

The staff of the Behavior Clinic consisted in 1937 of two half-time 
psychiatrists, one full-time physician, one psychiatric social worker, 
and two stenographers.”° The staff of the public defender consists 
of the defender, four assistant public defenders, a stenographer, and 
a record clerk.?” In the Municipal Court, too, there is a psychiatric 
laboratory (or behavior clinic), and for a year or so there has been 
a well-qualified public defender, a woman, assigned to these courts 
appointed by the chief justice of the Court under the authority of 
the City Council. 

There is on the staff of the County Behavior Clinic a highly 
qualified psychiatric social worker; the county public defender, how- 
ever, makes no use of social workers, and, as a matter of fact, the 
Civil Liberties Committee and a number of the social workers have 
been deeply concerned about the conduct of his office, and question 
whether or not he really represents the defendants or in effect the 
interest of the county in less costly procedures. 

These facilities for diagnosis and for legal aid in criminal cases 
are of great concern to social workers, and the officers render an 
essential specialized service, but they are not social-work agencies. 

17 Annual Message of the President of the Board of Commissioners of Cook County, 


1937, p. 51. (In the following pages, references to Annual Message contemplates the 
Annual Message of the President of the Board of Cook County Commissioners.) 


18 See, e.g., Annual Message, 1931, pp. 20 and 21; 1932, pp. 23 and 26; 1933, pp. 66 
and 67} 1934, P- 31; 1935, Pp. 40 and 71; 1936, pp. 39 and 71; 1937, pp. 51 and 107. 


19 Revised Statutes, c. 34; 163 df. 2° Annual Message, 1937,p.54. 7 Ibid., p. 109. 
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The four definitely social-work services to which reference has 
been made can be briefly described. 


THE JUVENILE PROBATION STAFF 


There is first the Juvenile Court with its staff of one hundred and 
thirty probation officers besides thirty-five police officers assigned 
by the Police Department of Chicago. The Juvenile Court was es- 
tablished in 1899, but the probation service as of today dates only 
from 1913. The early history of the Court and of the staff has been 
traced in a study made in 1919” and in an account of the personnel 
and organization of the Probation Department made in 1933.78 

The theory of the Juvenile Court is that it is a Chancery Division 
of the Circuit Court, exercising an ancient equitable jurisdiction 
over a child whose surroundings indicate that he is receiving, in 
the words of the Juvenile Court Act, something less than “proper 
parental care.’’*4 

The jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court is the usual Juvenile Court 
jurisdiction over delinquent and dependent or neglected children, 
and it also administers mother’s aid.?5 By consent, to the judge of 
the Juvenile Court, who is a Circuit Court judge, are assigned all 
the truancy cases,”° and in some instances he decides adoption cases?’ 
and those coming under the Feeble-minded Act.” 

The forms of disposition that can be made are at the moment 
(1) leaving the child in his own home, subject to the visitation of a 
probation officer; (2) placing him in another home, which may be 
either free or at board; or (3) committing the child to an institution. 

While the law gives the Juvenile Court jurisdiction over delin- 
quent minors up to seventeen or eighteen years of age, it has re- 
cently been the subject of sinister attack, so that the statement is 
made that the authority ‘‘continues vague and unsettled. Children 

22 Helen Rankin Jeter, The Chicago Juvenile Court (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 104 
[Washington, D.C., 1922)). 

33 Elizabeth Parker, ‘‘Personnel Organization in the Probation Department of the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County, 1899-1933” (unpublished study available in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library). 

24 Revised Statutes, c. 23, secs. 190 f. 25 Tbid., secs. 322 f. 

% Tiid., c. 122, secs. 167 f.; Annual Message, 1937, p. 99. 


27 Revised Statutes, c. 4. 38 Tbid., c. 23, secs. 346-72, p. 100. 
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of fourteen years of age and upward are taken to the Criminal Court, 
and in some instances being tried there, are referred back to the 
Juvenile Court, and in other instances their cases are disposed of 
there.’’9 

The number of hearings by the Court during the last three years 
have been: in 1935, 28,158; in 1936, 27,047; and in 1937, 30,142. 

The Court is not criminal or penal, and, therefore, the general 
requirements or “safeguards” in the Bill of Rights calling for trial 
by jury—giving an accused person the right to “‘confront the wit- 
nesses,” to be represented by Counsel,” etc.3°—are not applicable. 
Because the Juvenile Court was not criminal, it has seemed neces- 
sary to supplement the Juvenile Court Act with other acts under 
which the parents of the children brought before the Court can be 
dealt with by more severe methods partaking of a penal character. 
Contributing** to the dependency or to the delinquency of a child 
was therefore made a misdemeanor, and the theory was that the 
parent prosecuted in Chicago under these ‘‘contributing”’ acts was 
to be dealt with in the Court of Domestic Relations, while parents 
similarly at fault in Cook County outside Chicago would be prose- 
cuted in the Criminal Court of Cook County. Recently, however, 
the judge of the Juvenile Court seems to have expanded or extended 
his jurisdiction over a number of such cases. It was reported: 

Parents found contributing to the dependency or neglect of their children 
appearing in the Juvenile Court are frequently proceeded against on “INFORMA- 
TION.” In the more serious cases the defendants are remanded to Jail for periods 
varying from a few days to several weeks. Some are held to the Grand Jury; 
many are referred to the Psychiatric Clinic in the Criminal Court for mental 
examination. During the past year 102 defendants were sent to Jail by the 
Court. 
In other words, the present judge makes use of powers very like 
those of a judge exercising criminal jurisdiction though he is not 
sitting in the Criminal Court. 

From 1900 to 1905 probation services were supplied the Juvenile 
Court by the private agencies responsible for the establishment of 
the Court, and the officers were selected by a certain process of ex- 


29 Annual Message, 1937, p. 90. 3" Revised Statutes, c. 38, secs. 101, 104. 
3° Illinois Constitution, Art. II, secs. 2, 5 ff. 3? Annual Message, 1937, p. 104. 
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amination like a voluntary civil service procedure. Then, from 1905 
to 1911 the officers were selected by the County Civil Service Com- 
mission. In 1911 the Court was savagely attacked by the county 
officials, and on January 6, 1912, on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
the Court held34 that the members of the probation staff were ju- 
dicial officers and had to be either elected or appointed by the Court 
and could be neither appointed nor discharged by the executive 
branch of the government. This took them from under the official 
civil service. 

There was a vigorous dissenting opinion which pointed out that, 
while the juvenile probation officers, to the extent to which, under 
the statute, they were authorized to make investigations antecedent 
to the determination by the Court as to whether or not the child 
was or was not dependent or delinquent as alleged, might be con- 
sidered judicial, the duties performed after such decisions were no 
more judicial than those of the superintendents of the institutions to 
which the child might also be committed. While this decision saved 
the service from the attack then being made by the county officials, 
acquiescence in it has meant a permanent subordination of the pro- 
bation staff to the judge; and it has also had its effect on the organi- 
zation of the staff. Owing, however, to his understanding of the needs 
of the situation, the then sitting judge, Judge Merritt W. Pinck- 
ney, prevailed on the Circuit Court judges to agree to leave the selec- 
tion of members of the probation staff to the Juvenile Court judge, 
and he resorted to a kind of voluntary civil service by asking a Com- 
mittee of Child Welfare experts to supply him with an eligible list 
from which he might appoint. 

This was done, an examination for chief probation officer and for 
probation officer was held, and since that time eight committees 
have been appointed and examinations have been held for probation 
officer and once for chief probation officer.’ 


33 Illinois Laws, Ig0I, p. 151; see Jeter, op. cit., p. 6. 

34 Witter v. Cook County Commissioners, 256 Ill. 616 (1912). 

35In 1913, 1916, 1919, 1922, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931, and 1933. There have been 
only three chief probation officers since 1912 (Mr. Joel D. Hunter, 1913-18; Mr. Joseph 
L. Moss, who was second on the first list, and then promoted, was assistant chief from 
1913 until Mr. Hunter resigned in 1918; and Mr. Harry Hill, who, when Mr. Moss re- 
signed, was appointed as the result of the examination in 1927). 
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The qualifications for admission to these examinations have had 
to do with age, residence, education, and experience. The age re- 
quirements have been a minimum of twenty-one, twenty-two, twen- 
ty-three, or twenty-four years and a maximum of forty, forty-five, 
fifty, or fifty-five. The residence requirement was at first a year in 
the county, but since 1925 this requirement has been waived in the 
case of the examination. Whether appointments have been made 
from outside the county is not known. Prior to 1922 there were 
neither educational nor experience minima set for the examinations; 
but, in 1922 and 1925, graduation from a four-year high school and 
either a year of experience in a recognized social service agency or 
a year in a school of social work, including supervised field work, 
was required. In 1927 and 1929 the educational minimum was raised 
to three years of university or college work and in 1933 a Bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent was required.*° 

From the early years, the service has been more or less depart- 
mentalized, and there are at present seven divisions, namely an 
Investigation Division, a Family Supervision Division, a Probation 
of Delinquent Boys Division, a Child-placing Division, an Aid to 
Mothers Division, a Special Work Division, and a Police Division. 
The work of these may be briefly described. The Investigation Di- 
vision acts on complaints, handles intercity inquiries, and investi- 
gates any petition for adoption in the Circuit Court. The Family 
Supervision Division, made up of twenty-four officers and a head, 
is responsible for reporting and supervising dependent children who 
have been put on probation, and delinquent girls in their own homes 
or in homes of relatives. The Delinquent Boys Division, in which 
there are sixteen officers besides the head, handles complaints and 
makes foster-home placements, mostly on farms. It also makes in- 
vestigations for boys released from the State School for Delinquent 
Boys. It has charge of runaway boys, but its heaviest responsibility 
is making the investigations prior to the appearance of the boys in 
court. The boys’ cases, unless very serious, go first to the referee, 
but the definite order in the case must come from the judge. There 
is also the Police Division,3’ of which the probation officers assigned 
from the Police Department are members. 


36 Parker, op. cit., pp. 31 f. 37 See Jeter, op. cit., p. 6. 
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In the Child Placing Division there are nine officers. As the name 
of the division indicates, they place dependent and neglected chil- 
dren and delinquent girls for whom placement in another home than 
their own, mostly free or work homes, is ordered by the Court. 
In 1933 about four hundred out of the almost six hundred children 
cared for by this division were dependent; the others were vaguely 
characterized as “‘incorrigible.’”’ In 1933 the head of the division 
acted also as referee, and the chief probation officer had been trying 
to obtain additional assistance for the head of the division and also, 
perhaps, especially in the case of dependent Negro children and de- 
linquent Negro girls. 

In the Mother’s Pension Division, which has about one thousand 
three hundred and fifty mothers and five thousand children under 
its care, there are twenty-nine officers besides the head. In the 
Special Work Division there are nine persons, most of whom are 
specially equipped. There are, for example, a psychologist, a lawyer 
who is actually on the staff of the state’s attorney, a nurse, a woman 
physician, two interpreters, and a financial expert who supervises 
a special home-placing fund which has been granted the judge. 

It has been suggested that the effect of the Witter decision was un- 
fortunate. The question is the basis of comparison that is adopted. 
The protection of the staff from the partisan political influence that 
dominates the selection and appointment of most officers of the 
Court has been a notable achievement. It has, in fact, been sug- 
gested that there was in the service something of an “‘ingrowing 
system.” The question of greatest interest would be the effect on 
the service of the appointing power resting in the judge. In the first 
place, there is the question of the tenure of an elective judge. It is 
true that in almost forty years there have been only six judges in 
the Juvenile Court; but there are two elements of uncertainty: first, 
the question of reappointment by the judges to the Juvenile Court; 
and, second, the question of re-election of the judge. There can 
therefore be none of that sense of administrative permanence and 
security so important in developing a service designed primarily to 
break through into new paths of treatment in fields of behavior 
where ancient attitudes and prejudices inhibit and resist. Besides 
these factors of uncertainty there are the varying standards of pro- 
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fessional accomplishment. The judges have generally been easily 
satisfied in the area of formal education. A “common school” educa- 
tion and physical fitness seemed adequate; and when nothing very 
satisfactory in the way of performance resulted, there was still 
acquiescence. It was not for the judges to make unpleasant adjust- 
ments such as dismissing probation officers whose work was poor. 
Yet the chief probation officer could no more fire than he could 
hire. During the administration of the one woman who has presided 
over the Court, there was more vigorous effort than under any other 
judge in the direction of establishing standards of performance and 
eliminating those who either could not or would not meet those 
standards; but there was still the fact that she was not a social 
case worker; that she could not with her judicial duties give to the 
administrative problems the constant critical and responsible atten- 
tion called for by a service so great in volume, so varied in character, 
and so essentially pioneering in nature. After all, the probation 
officers—even the chief probation officer—must be constantly aware 
that the authority not only in the case of each child but in the con- 
duct of each officer is with the Court. It is an insidious and dis- 
astrous influence which suggests that Jllinois, like New York,* if 
it cannot secure a change of view on the part of the Supreme Court 
as to the nature of the service, should attempt to secure an amend- 
ment to the constitution placing all such positions on a true civil 
service basis and making possible the development of independent 
professional agencies for treatment. 


SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE MUNICIPAL COURT 
The situation of the social workers in the three specialized branch- 
es of the Municipal Court and in the generalized South Chicago 
branch is an anomalous situation. Unlike the juvenile probation offi- 
cers, they have no statutory status. They are, in fact, deputy clerks 
and are in the Court solely at the sufferance of the clerk, Mr. Joseph 
L. Gill. The story of the origin of the present organization is an 
interesting one that can be briefly told. 
In 1930 Mr. Gill was the nominee for clerk of the Municipal Court 
on the Democratic ticket, but it was generally believed that, although 


38 New York Constitution, Art. V, sec. 9. 
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Mr. Gill was the better official, the Democratic powers preferred the 
election of the Republican candidate. It was therefore suggested that 
Mr. Gill might be elected if there were some special issue raised in 
his favor, and the social workers, convinced that he would make the 
better clerk, asked if he would promise, if elected, to put qualified 
social workers into the specialized courts. With such a pledge from 
him they could urge his election with greater effectiveness. This 
pledge he made; and while the other candiates were elected by a ma- 
jority of about 250,000, Mr. Gill was elected by only about 40,000, 
and he believed that the support of the social-work group had been in 
part responsible for his election. He was able to keep his pledge, he 
gave the social workers the places he had promised, and asked that 
a committee of social workers supply him with an eligible list from 
which he might appoint the staff. That was done by adopting the 
procedure of unofficial civil service used in the Juvenile Court since 
1912. 

A few words may be said about the composition of the Committee 
and the procedure in giving these examinations. Reference has been 
made to the support given Mr. Gill in the campaign in 1930. This 
was done through the activities of an independent citizens’ commit- 
tee organized by social workers. When the election was assured and 
Mr. Gill was ready to make appointments, he asked a member of the 
Independent Committee to constitute a smaller examining commit- 
tee. Those asked to serve represented the two local schools of social 
work then members of the Association of Schools of Social Work, 
namely, Loyola, and the University of Chicago; there was also a 
representative of the Jewish group, a representative of the colored 
group, and the director of the Immigrants Protective League.*? 

Before describing the procedures of the Committee, the organiza- 
tion of the specialized branches of the Municipal Court should be 
briefly described. 

It may be recalled that the establishment of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago in 1907 was a great achievement in the direction of 
judicial reform, requiring an amendment to the Illinois constitution 
and a referendum as well as an elaborate and highly technical stat- 


39 Since 1935 a distinguished priest of a North Side parish represents the Catholic 
group. 
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ute. It was an item in a program of municipal reform worked out 
by a charter convention. As proposed by the convention, the asso- 
ciate justices, the baliff, and the clerk would have been appointed 
by an elected chief justice so that the responsibility would have 
been much more highly localized and centralized than under the 
structural arrangements finally agreed upon, when all these officials 
were made elective. 

Several objects were sought in the establishment of the Court. 
To replace by qualified judges the fifty-eight justices of the peace 
and police magistrates then administering justice in the Chicago 
area; to give relief to the overloaded Circuit, Superior, and Criminal 
courts, and to introduce certain features of efficient administration 
without diminishing the exercise of judicial discretion; and to render 
socially serviceable the administration of the courts with which the 
great majority of the community come into contact were among 
those objects. The establishment of the Court brought prestige to 
Chicago and gave to the first chief justice, Harry Olson, the only 
chief justice prior to the Democratic landslide of 1930-32, a reputa- 
tion not merely national. His name was, in fact, known wherever 
judicial reform or the reform of the criminal law was discussed. 

The specialized branches with which the social workers are con- 
cerned are the Small Claims Court (a civil court), the Court of 
Domestic Relations, the Boys’ Court, and the Woman’s Court (for- 
merly the Morals Court)—all inferior criminal courts. 

The Small Claims Court, established in 1915, recognizes the diffi- 
culty which under ordinary circumstances confronts the petty liti- 
gant. It exercises civil jurisdiction, and ordinarily the social-work 
aspects are adequately dealt with by the Legal Aid Society. This 
was not true for a time in 1931-32, when the policy of not paying 
rent, pursued by the Relief Administration rendered the situation 
of the relief clients precarious and increased the volume of work so 
that a Renters’ Court was established and the social-work staff had 
to take on service in that court as well as in the other specialized 
branches. 

The Court of Domestic Relations, established in 1911, and the 
Boys’ Court, established in 1914, had the definite purpose of en- 
riching the legal resources by the addition of social and psychiatric 
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service in the hope that preventive measures might result in both 
cases. These two courts were looked on as a sort of adjunct to the 
Juvenile Court; they were suggested by the same groups in the 
community that had secured the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court. The Morals Court, established in 1913—the predecessor of 
the Woman’s Court—was the result of a great vice inquiry for which 
Dean Walter T. Sumner, later Bishop (Episcopal) of Oregon, now 
deceased, was largely responsible. 

At first, as in the case of the juvenile probation officers, the social 
workers were supplied to these courts by private agencies, and no 
appropriation for their salary seems to have been included in the 
budget; but they were appointed as assistants to the judge or paid 
out of other funds and no program of professional selection was 
worked out as was done by the Juvenile Court, in 1912-13. 

As has been said, the jurisdiction in the contributing to delin- 
quency and dependency cases, in abandonment and nonsupport 
cases,” and in bastardy cases,* has been since its creation assigned 
to the Court of Domestic Relations branch of the Municipal Court, 
if the family lived in Chicago. To this Court was also assigned in 
the earlier days jurisdiction over “indifferent parents” under the 
Compulsory Attendance Sections of the Schools Law.“ 

From what has been said it is obvious that there are in these courts 
four groups of clients which can be fairly easily distinguished each 
from the others. There are (1) the family groups coming under the 
“nonsupport”’ and “contributing statutes,” (2) the mothers of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, (3) the young men and boys accused of 
misdemeanors, and (4) the women whose arrest is connected with 
attempts at vice control and those involved in neighborhood dis- 
putes amounting to disturbance of the peace. For all of these there 
is needed sound social-work skill plus a specialized knowledge of 
the particular problem. 


# Municipal Court of Chicago, Annual Report, 1915-17, p. 108. 


4 Revised Statutes, c. 38, secs. ror f. 

# Ibid., c. 68, secs. 24 f. 48 Ibid., c. 17. 

4 Tbid., c. 122, sec. 163. This was for a time transferred to another branch but at 
the beginning of the present year (1938) was restored to the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions. 
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Besides the services to clients actually brought before the Court 
there are great numbers of persons coming for advice and informa- 
tion as to the difficulty in which they find themselves and a possible 
solution for their trouble. During the first year of the organization 
over fifty thousand persons sought aid or counsel. 

One service that has been developed is in connection with the 
granting or issuing of warrants in domestic cases or where a woman 
is the defendant. When a warrant is asked in the Court of Domestic 
Relations or the Woman’s Court, the question is raised as to the 
possibility of adjusting the grievance without resort to so extreme 
an action. If the applicant thinks that he or she has a valid claim, 
that there has been a real violation of right, the warrant issuer may 
grant the request. If she has doubt, however, she may insist on the 
judge who sits as an examining magistrate passing on the request. 

As has been said, at the South Chicago branch all types of actions 
are brought; there too, however, what is needed is skill in the short 
interview, a knowledge of the community resources, a real respect 
for the client, and a capacity to deal frankly and sympathetically 
with the sitting judge. 


THE QUESTION OF THE EXAMINATION 


A number of questions presented themselves when the responsi- 
bility of giving an examination for the social workers to be appointed 
to the staff of the clerk of the Municipal Court was assumed by the 
Committee. First, there was a question as to whether or not exami- 
nations could be framed, qualifications for admission specified, and 
eligible lists provided suggesting persons satisfactory to the appoint- 
ing authority and to the other professional social-work groups in 
the community. In other words, could this situation be dealt with 
as satisfactorily as the Juvenile Court situation had been dealt with 
in 1912-13. Three examinations for regular members of the staff 
have been given: in February, 1932; in February, 1934; and in 
August, 1935. Besides, examinations were held in February, 1932, 
for chief of staff, and in August, 1937, for supervisors. The staff now 
consists of a director, a deputy director, four supervisors, and seven- 
teen staff members. 

Qualifications for admission to the examination have been raised 
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until in August, 1935, besides an age minimum of twenty-five years, 
the equivalent of a college education and either two years of gradu- 
ate professional education or one year of graduate professional edu- 
cation, including one hundred and fifty hours of supervised field 
work, and three years’ experience were required. The examinations 
have consisted of a written test, an investigation of the candidate’s 
education and experience, and an interview. Seventy-eight per- 
sons have qualified through these examinations, and twenty-eight 
have been employed. It was never insisted that the appointments 
be made in the order of the Committee’s grading. In making the 
appointment a number of factors must be taken into consideration, 
such as sex, race, and language (fourteen languages are spoken by 
members of the staff). The point is that as social workers they have 
all demonstrated their qualification for the work by examination, 
and it seems safe to say that both those who have passed and those 
who have failed agree that the examination has offered a not un- 
satisfactory procedure. 

When Mr. Gill gave his pledge, the question of the number of 
workers necessary to undertake the services was raised and one of 
the most experienced members of the Chicago group was asked to 
estimate the number. She reported that a staff of twenty-nine should 
be able competently to deal with the situation as it revealed itself 
then, and this was the number anticipated. With the depression 
and the cut in staffs and in pay, the number has, however, never 
exceeded twenty-three. 

When it is recalled that every member of the staff of the Court, 
from the chief justice down, except the members of the social-work 
staff, are approved by the appropriate political organization and pay 
definite and regular tribute to that organization, some slight realiza- 
tion may be had of the courage required by the clerk in keeping 
his word and by the members of the staff in carrying on in the midst 
of an atmosphere so charged with partisan influence and activity. 

The work has, of course, no statutory authorization, but depends 
for any sense of security, first, on confidence in Mr. Gill’s good faith; 
and, second, on his real conviction that the social-work services 
genuinely contribute to the efficiency of his office. He is, however, 
only the clerk. The assignment of judges to the specialized branches 
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is the responsibility of the chief justice, and the essential feature of 
sound administration of these courts in prolonged tenure on the 
part of sympathetic and interested judges has not yet been found 
possible by the chief justice. The selection of judges for these courts, 
like most administrative decisions of the Court, is largely determined 
by considerations of partisan political interest. But, during the year 
1937 the number of judges sitting in each of the specialized courts, 
with allowance for vacations and necessary substitutions, was only 
two. 

A question that presented itself in the early days of the under- 
taking was whether or not, granted that the appointees were quali- 
fied individually as social workers, it would be possible to effect a 
staff organization possessing coherence and purpose and morale 
under the conditions of confused and changing situations created 
by the short tenure of the judges and the confused relationships of 
the court. If this has been accomplished it has been due to the way 
in which Mr. Gill has kept faith and to the determination of the 
workers to wring from the situation an opportunity for service to 
the thousands of miserable persons, mostly women, looking to the 
Court as their source of aid or being dealt with by the Court accord- 
ing to methods no longer socially satisfactory. The present organi- 
zation which has been developed and remolded as the result of group 
thinking and frank and devoted discussion of the problems has taken 
on the following shape. 

There is a director, who is responsible for relationships with the 
chief justice, the other judges, the other court officials, and Mr. Gill, 
with the other social-work agencies and with the other law-enforcing 
agencies such as the police, the state’s attorney, the city attorney, 
the adult probation staff, the religious sectarian groups that supply 
certain aids to the Boys’ Court and the Woman’s Court, etc. There 
are an assistant director and case consultant. There are four persons 
with rank of supervisor, one in each of the specialized courts. In 
the Boys’ Court he is the only worker from this staff, as there is 
considerable use made of the representatives of the sectarian groups. 
In the Woman’s Court there is one besides the supervisor. In the 
South Chicago Court there is only the supervisor, while in the Court 
of Domestic Relations there are really five services. 
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Under the general direction of a supervisor two workers receive 
applicants for aid, of whom there are in a month, besides those for 
whom help seemed possible, about five hundred who have to be re- 
jected as having problems lying outside the area of the Court’s 
responsibilities. Of these some are referred to relief or service agen- 
cies, some to medical agencies, some to settlements, some to a specific 
legal agency, and some to an investigating agency. For a number, 
another court or another law-enforcing authority is the place to 
which the applicant is sent, but the rejected applicant calls for skill 
in interviewing and great kindness and knowledge of the communi- 
ty’s resources. Eight workers, one of them a man, are required for 
the “nonsupport”’ and “contributing” cases, two for the bastardy, 
one for the warrant desk, and one for general court service. There 
are, of course, the file clerks, the clerical and telephone assistants, 
and a trained nurse to take care of little children whose parents are 
involved in court action. The court is not a “family court” as those 
words are usually understood; but family problems of discord, pov- 
erty, neglect, and distress are dealt with, and there is not only good 
will but social-work skill of a high order. 


THE ADULT PROBATION DEPARTMENT 


Reference has been made to the Adult Probation Department‘ 
as highly political in its appointment and its frank acquiescence in 
a nonsocial-work status. It has not always been described in these 
terms. 

The Adult Probation Department about which, until 1932, data 
were given in the annual message of the chairman of the County 
Board, was spoken of as the “‘legal social service department of the 
Criminal Courts and of the Municipal Court of Chicago trying 
criminal cases.” The data given covered the numbers on probation 
at the beginning of the year, the number added, the number dis- 
charged, some figures about earnings, the number of investigations 
made at the requests of the judges, and an estimate of the success 
or failure of that work. In 19314 it was proposed that in cases that 


45 Revised Statutes, c. 38, secs. 784 f. 

% Annual Message, 1927, p. 36; see 1929, p. 46 and 61; 1930, p. 60; 1931, p. 59; 
1932, p. 66. 

47 Tbid., 1931, p. 59. 
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seemed hopeful, an investigation might be made prior to the trial, 
and in 1932 the judges are reported to have been pleased with the 
experiment. 

Since 1932, however, the figures have declined. In 1932 there 
were 4,642 on probation at the beginning of the year, 5,891 were 
added, while 5,704 were discharged, making a total handled of 10,533 
and a residuum of 4,829 at the end. In 1935-36 the corresponding 
figures were 3,179, 3,416, 3,810, and 2,785. The amount of earnings 
naturally decreased, too, from $2,538,207 to $1,598,675. 

The Adult Probation Statute definitely limits the authority to 
call in the probation officer to the time when guilt has been acknowl- 
edged or found.*® This constitutes one great difference between the 
possible services of the adult and of the juvenile probation staffs.5° 

There are on the staff at the present time a chief probation officer, 
three assistant chiefs, two of whom are women, and thirty-one offi- 
cers, of whom fifteen are women. 


SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE STATE’S ATTORNEY’S OFFICE 

Reference was made above to the early interest of women’s groups 
in the situation of the girl who was the victim of an offense connected 
with sex relationship. This interest took on new aspects after the 
report of the Vice Commission in 1910, and expressed itself especially 
in the activities of the Juvenile Protective Association, which at 
first supplied and then secured the employment of a woman who 
could be available to assist and to investigate these cases. What has 
happened within the last few years has been, not an increase in 
the number of these workers, but their selection, as in the case of 
the Municipal Court, by the same committee using the device of an 
unofficial examination. Two qualified social workers with an ex- 
perienced policewoman and a clerical assistant assigned to the de- 
partment by the state’s attorney now make up the staff. They in- 
vestigate all complaints involving sex offenses where the offense is 
a felony or in the county outside Chicago. A social study of the 
situation of all persons arrested for sex crimes is made before the 
case is referred to the grand jury. A real effort is made to under- 
stand the facts and to know all the persons involved in order to 


8 Thid., 1932, p. 66. 
49 Revised Statutes, c. 38, sec. 785. 8° Tbid., c. 23, sec. 195. 
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inform the grand jury, and to give briefly and in as much detail as 
seems relevant the significant factors in each situation. This service 
on the part of the Social Service Department has reduced consider- 
bly** the number of cases actually coming to the court, and thus it 
saves the time of the court and conserves the public funds. 

The social workers carry their cases until they come up for trial, 
and bend their efforts through their reports and in conversation 
with the judges, attorneys, and others to urge the application of 
social treatment to specific problems. Because the nature of the 
problems dealt with—they are generally sex crimes—arouses a feeling 
of hostility to the accused, it is difficult to secure the use of such 
treatment facilities as are available in his behalf. 


THE COURT SERVICE DIVISION OF THE COUNTY 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

The fourth group of social workers are the only ones enjoying 
security based both on statutory authority and on civil service 
status. The Court Service Division of the County Bureau of Public 
Welfare is the successor to a service established in 1913. It was 
integrated with the County Bureau of Public Welfare in 1926-27, 
and the entire staff of the bureau, consisting of a division director, 
two supervisors, an attorney, five senior and five junior case-workers, 
and a law clerk with necessary clerical assistance, is selected under 
the County Civil Service Law. The Division’s activities divide 
themselves into three groups, according to the Court and the prob- 
lem involved. These three groups are (1) the County and Probate 
courts service, (2) the Circuit and Superior courts service, and (3) 
the Criminal Court service. These may be briefly described. 

Under agreement with the state’s attorney and the judge of the 
County Court, the Court Service handles all applications under the 
so-called Pauper Law® for securing support from legally liable 
relatives. In 1937 this service, occupying one supervising case- 
worker and three case-workers, cared for about thirteen hundred 

st “Report of the Social Service Department, State’s Attorney’s Office, the Criminal 


Court of Chicago, October, 1936” (unpublished, on file in the Social Service Depart- 
ment), p. 3. 


82 Annual Message, 1937, Pp. 44; Revised Statutes, c. 107, secs. I-12; Cc. 64, secs. 3 
and 4; c. 4, and c. 23, sec. 359. 
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cases, of which one thousand had been previously known and three 
hundred were new. Not more than fifty of these cases were brought 
into the County Court. Of these, only four were on new petitions, 
and of these four cases, orders were issued against ten persons liable 
under the Pauper Law by virtue of kinship and ability to contribute. 
During the year approximately thirty thousand dollars was collected 
under these sections of the Law. This Division also prepares confi- 
dential social histories for the Probate Court in cases involving the 
custody of children. Only three such studies were made in 1937. 
It likewise may be called on by the County Court in adoption cases 
or in cases of proposed parole of Cook County childrer from the 
State Institution for the Feeble-minded. About sixty such cases, 
of which forty were new, were investigated in 1937. 

Another interesting service is rendered by one supervisor and four 
case-workers in connection with the Circuit and Superior courts in 
action for separate maintenance or divorce in families where there 
are children and where the court feels the need of assistance in de- 
termining questions of custody of children (there were approximately 
two hundred and forty of these cases during 1937), and cases where 
the parents have been divorced and alimony ordered but the father 
has not kept up his payments. Court action was taken in approxi- 
mately two hundred such cases in 1937. In advising the court in 
these cases the social workers consider with sympathy and objec- 
tivity the situation in which the man finds himself. It is an attempt 
to bring to bear on a legal situation social-work intelligence. The in- 
vestigations are made by the social worker only at the request of the 
court, who is likewise, of course, entirely free to use or to ignore the 
social data supplied by the division. 

In connection with criminal-law enforcement, a supervisor and a 
case-worker interview, as has been said, the boys charged with 
felony and detained in the county jail awaiting trial. 

These three services are, of course, carried on under the super- 
vision of the director of the Division. 


CONCLUSION 


The account that has been given of these varied and dependent 
services must strike the reader as an account of a confused and 
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chaotic situation. It has long been hoped that an orderly plan for an 
integrated service enjoying statutory security and permanence 
might be formulated. That hope rested on ignorance of the effect 
of partisan politics, of archaic attitudes, and of the total lack of 
administrative coherence in what is known as judicial administra- 
tion, which is, after all, only judicial determination. 

If these workers had statutory status, and the investigations 
they are sometimes asked to make were routinely required by law, 
the usefulness of the services would be greatly increased. As it is, 
the inadequacy of the law as a social agency is at least much better 
understood as genuine attempts are made to meet the clients’ needs. 

There can, however, under present-day conditions, be no planned 
administration of the social services. The fact that the court officials, 
who should be true administrators, are elected, together with the 
irresponsibility resulting from the principle of separation of powers 
which gives to the courts control over services that should be recog- 
nized as executive and administrative, perpetuates a condition of 
chaos. Even when the workers are qualified, as in the case of the 
Cook County Juvenile Court, the injection into the procedures of 
the judge’s influence retards the development of a true professional 
attitude. The difference can be seen when the timidities of the Chi- 
cago probation officers are contrasted with the professional self- 
respect of probation officers in a jurisdiction where they are selected 
under a constitutional civil service and look across at the judge in- 
stead of up to him! 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















THIRTY-THREE PAROLED BOYS—A SURVEY 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


DWIGHT H. FERGUSON 
“Te usual procedure for the care of boys who have com- 


pleted a period of training in a correctional institution is for 

them to be paroled. In Illinois they are paroled from the 
St. Charles School for Boys to state parole officers, whose chief 
responsibility is working with adult offenders. The director of the 
Department of Public Welfare in Illinois temporarily changed this 
procedure by requesting that the Foster-Home Placement Depart- 
ment of the St. Charles School take over the supervision of paroled 
boys in the immediate vicinity of the school. Under this arrange- 
ment the Foster-Home Placement Department assumed responsi- 
bility from May 20 to July 24, 1937, for thirty-three paroled boys— 
an addition to the regular placement work of the department. 

During this limited period of supervision, each boy was visited 
once, with the exception of two who could not be located, and in 
some cases where the problems seemed particularly urgent two or 
three visits were made. The workers talked with the foster-parents 
and boys separately, and in most instances neighbors or some inde- 
pendent references were visited. There was not sufficient time to 
make a complete study of each boy’s case, so only the more obvious 
facts are reported here.’ These facts are divided into three general 
divisions: first, with the boys’ histories before coming to the St. 
Charles School as recorded at the school; second, the boys’ programs 
at the school; and, third, the boys’ placement experiences and pres- 
ent problems following his school training. 

It is felt that the group of thirty-three boys under supervision is a 
fairly representative sample of all the boys committed to the St. 
Charles School, as the only limiting factor in the selection of these 
boys is that they have been paroled to some home in the immediate 
vicinity of the school. They have probably, therefore, received more 


™ Schedules used were adopted from U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 220, Institutional 
Treatment of Delinquent Boys, Part IT. 
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direct attention from the school itself than boys placed farther 
away. This is especially true, as farmers frequently come to the 
school to apply for boys and also frequently return when they are 
having some difficulty with a boy. 


PRECOMMITMENT HISTORY 


The location of the homes from which these boys came is interest- 
ing and typical of the general population at the St. Charles School. 
Twelve boys came from Cook County, eleven from southern Illinois, 
five from Kane County, and the additional five boys are from homes 
scattered through the central and northern part of Illinois. The 
boys, at the time of admission, ranged in age from ten to seventeen 
years. The average age for the group was thirteen and a half years. 

Histories of the offenses that these boys committed before coming 
to St. Charles are not very accurate, as frequently offenses are stated 
in quite general terms. The offenses varied in seriousness all the way 
from truancy from school to breaking into a house, holdup with a 
gun, and stealing a car. There were two instances in which there was 
no record at all of offenses committed, and in one instance the boy 
did not appear to have been officially committed to the school. 

With regard to the treatment these boys received before they were 
sent to St. Charles, there were ten boys who had had some form of 
probation supervision in their own homes; three boys had been 
placed in foster-homes; and seven had had some form of institutional 
experience before coming. Of the boys who had some form of treat- 
ment there were three who had had all three types of treatment: an 
institutional experience, foster-home placement, and probation. 
There were eight boys whose records were so incomplete that we 
could not tell what treatment experiences they had had, if any, and 
nine for whom apparently nothing had been done before they were 
sent to St. Charles 

In considering the boys’ own homes they seemed to fall into three 
obvious groups: the first group in which the homes were apparently 
satisfactory; the second in which the homes were very obviously 
unsatisfactory; and the third in which the lack of information made 
a jucgment of the character of the home questionable. 

In deciding whether a home was satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
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only very obvious standards were used. Cases in which there was 
any doubt were put into the third group for which more information 
was needed before a decision was made. In evaluating these homes 
two were thought to be satisfactory, twenty-three definitely unsatis- 
factory, and eight questionable because of lack of information. A 
review of six cases, as follows, selected at random in the unsatis- 
factory group shows clearly why many of these boys should not have 
returned home: 


1. The mother was dead; the father remarried, and the stepmother had four 
children by a previous marriage. She dominated the home and resented 
having the father’s children in it. The boy is obviously not wanted in the 
home. 

2. The father died when the boy was quite young, and the mother had to work 
out of the home. Financial support was quite inadequate. The mother is 
extremely dull and emotionally unstable. She has no influence over her chil- 


dren at all. 

3. Parents both dead, and sister’s home is quite unsuitable. She does not want 
to be bothered with the boy. 

4. Incest relations between mother and son resulted in breakup of home. 

5. Location of father unknown. Mother for some reason rejects boy. There is 
violent quarreling between them whenever he returns home. 

6. The parents frequently found intoxicated and fighting. Mother caught shop- 
lifting with son, who was later committed to St. Charles. 


TRAINING PERIOD IN THE ST. CHARLES SCHOOL 


Examination of the boys upon their arrival at St. Charles showed 
that, on the Otis Group Intelligence Test, these boys had an I.Q. 
which varied from 59 to 127. The average I.Q. for the group was 
88.7. 

The vocational training these boys received during their stay at 
St. Charles is especially interesting because of its breadth and scope. 
The choice of vocational training given each boy is made only after 
he has had an opportunity to form his own opinion regarding the 
trade he desires to follow. These boys received training in the trades 
as shown in Table tr. 

The length of time these thirty-three boys spent in the St. Charles 
School varied from eight months to four years and five months. It 
should be remembered that this is the total length of time and in- 
cludes all the time spent in the institution regardless of how many 
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times the boy was returned. The average length of time is two years 
and two months. 
PAROLE EXPERIENCES 

In making the supervisory visits an attempt was made to learn of 
the problems that these boys face and to correct the most urgent 
ones. Undoubtedly, many more serious situations would have come 
to light if a more complete study could have been made. 

One serious problem is that of wages. There was general agree- 
ment that the boys, especially the ones working on farms, were 


TABLE 1 

Trade No. Trade No. 
acd scteitib sy kane ick pak’ 9 Butcherthop.................. I 
Barm:and (Galry «.... 600.5 00.4+ Be MANE tare ess iieidscaccis wid he dier I 
DDN avg Sesto ere is orci esha 378 ki 5 Mending-room................. I 
COTTE TT Sith Set A ee eters eae eee ke Ses 2) WBOGMER eos. sats ic eae I 
Machine shop.................- 1 Laundry and kitchen............ I 
Pr REB ORs ois ee snes ona ene a ABSMESHOD «ac 6e.<caccaen codons I 
2) Te EA a en ET UNOWOCORG oe cis Bieter vee es 2 
MANO SOD 56:5 066 ernie oH aeie eas I _ 
BALDETISHOD. oipoie <2. ee de oe I Gta skin eyo exies eee ee 33 
Carpenter shop... ......66.6.05. I 


greatly underpaid. There were only three farm boys who were be- 
ing paid as much as they deserved; there was some question about 
the adequacy of the wages of four; while sixteen boys were definitely 
underpaid. At a time when farm workers were receiving from $30.00 
to $60.00 a month, the wages of the St. Charles farm boys ranged 
$5.00 to $25.00 per month, with an average wage of $12.52 per 
month. Many of these boys were doing the same amount of work 
as regular farm employees, getting up early in the morning to milk 
cows and then working during the day in the field. Some of them 
were even superior to the average farm hand in the amount and 
quality of work done. Some of the farmers realized that the boys 
were underpaid, and, if concerted action were taken, it would not 
be difficult to raise their wages considerably. 

There has been general laxity in the keeping of records regarding 
the money that the boys receive. The farmers are supposed to send 
in a financial statement each month, giving the amount of spending 
money given the boy, the amount spent on clothing, and the balance 
is supposed to be sent in to the school and credited to the boy’s 
account. The records of six boys were up to date; for ten the farmers 
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had sent the reports for a few months and then stopped; and for six 
no financial records had been filed. 

When a boy leaves a school like St. Charles he faces problems in 
vocational adjustment which need to be considered. Certainly if 
these older boys are going to make satisfactory progress, their voca- 
tional adjustment will have to be given careful consideration. As we 
have seen, the boys had received training in a wide range of voca- 
tions while in the St. Charles School. With the exception of farming, 
this training has not been considered in the decision as to parole. 
Seventeen of the twenty-three boys who later secured jobs on farms 
had some form of farm training while at the school. Of the sixteen 
boys who received training in some other vocation, only two were 
actually placed in their trades. Certainly work opportunities for 
boys could be considerably increased if consistent effort were made. 
Success in placement would be favorably reflected in the institution. 
If, for example, a boy learning the butcher trade realized that he 
would later have an opportunity to secure work in his trade, he un- 
doubtedly would take a great deal more interest in the trade while at 
the school. 

A serious problem affecting the success of the boys on parole is the 
lack of recreational facilities. Very few of the boys in this group had 
found adequate recreational outlets, especially the boys placed on 
farms. It is recognized that a boy not only needs some leisure time 
but also needs to be accepted by some supervised social group. He 
should belong to a group where he can meet both boys and girls, 
attend parties, and build new interests. About the only rural social 
group in which these needs could be constructively met is found in 
the young people’s groups in churches. In classifying these boys ac- 
cording to the adequacy of their recreational outlets we found that 
six boys were accepted by some supervised social group outside of 
the foster-home. For three this was doubtful, and for twenty-four 
boys the recreational provisions were entirely inadequate. The usual 
practice has been for the foster-home to allow the boy to go to town 
occasionally in order to go to movies. In some instances the boy ac- 
companies the family on recreational trips, but he usually is left 
behind to do the chores. If these boys are to live healthy, normal 
lives, they must have adequate recreational and social outlets. 
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The problems of securing a suitable home environment for these 
boys is one of the most difficult yet most important phases of the 
parole supervision. It has been pointed out that the boys’ own 
homes were quite unsatisfactory as only two could be approved. 
Even though their own home conditions were extremely inadequate, 
the general policy had been to return most of them to their homes 
for the first parole. When the thirty-three boys included in this 
experiment were first paroled, eighteen were returned to their own 
home and fifteen were placed in wage homes. Fifteen of the eighteen 
boys who returned to their own home soon got into further difficulty 
and were returned to the school as parole violators. Three of the 
wage-home boys were returned and are still under parole supervision. 

Of the eighteen boys returned to the school as parole violators, 
five were again returned to their own homes and thirteen were 
placed in wage homes. Of this group of eighteen boys, four of the 
five boys who were returned home again returned as parole violators, 
whereas only two of the thirteen wage-home boys were returned to 
the school. Of the six boys who were returned to the school for a 
third time, two of them were again released to their own homes and 
four were placed in wage homes. Of these six boys, two were re- 
turned to the school as parole violators a fourth time—one who had 
been in his own home and one in the wage group. When these boys 
were paroled for the fourth time one was again returned home and 
one was placed in a wage home. Stating this another way, the his- 
tory of these thirty-three boys shows fifty-nine placements made 
from the school. There were twenty failures among the twenty-six 
placements made in the boys’ own homes, and there were six failures 
among the thirty-three wage-home placements. 

In considering the wage homes used for the boys, by far the great- 
er portion of them made a favorable impression on the worker on his 
first visit. It is felt that this is not a reliable judgment of the true 
value of a home for a particular boy. This can be assured only by 
being in the home several times and by making a careful study of the 
family attitudes and relationships. Many families made a good im- 
pression because of their pleasant personalities and economic sta- 
bility, but that does not mean that they have insight into the prob- 
lems of the particular boy in their home. 

The problem of physical well-being of the boys is important and 
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has apparently received very little attention. One boy needed treat- 
ment for a rupture; one was in need of a tonsillectomy; two boys 
complained about the need for dental work; one who was crippled 
needed periodic examinations; and another needed frequent treat- 
ment because of syphilis. Every boy of this age should have a physi- 
cal examination at least once a year. No arrangement had been 
made for meeting these needs. 

The record system needs serious revision. The record forms are 
very confusing as there is little system, and it is difficult to find 
material in the boy’s folder. Reports are quite inadequate. For 
example, under the present system a report on a wage-home investi- 
gation gives identifying data and only the additional fact of whether 
it is approved or disapproved. In selecting a home for a particular 
boy it is axiomatic that we must have a careful study of the home 
before placement. The results of this study should not only be avail- 
able at the time a boy is considered for placement but a copy of it 
should be in the boy’s folder and another copy in a foster-family file. 
From the foster-home file it could be ascertained whether a family 
had applied before and what had been the experience of boys paroled 
to them. 

With regard to the supervision which these boys had received it 
should be pointed out that they had been under supervision all the 
way from two months to five years and eleven months. The average 
length of time which these boys had spent on parole was one year and 
six months. This includes all the time under parole supervision 
whether it was on their first, second, or third parole. The average 
length of time that the boys had spent on their present parole was 
one year and three and one-half months (as of July 1, 1937). During 
this period of supervision of more than fifteen months there was an 
average of 4.8 visits reported by the parole agent. There were nine- 
teen instances in which no visits had been made to the boy’s present 
home after the boy had been placed in it. 

Of the whole group of boys included in this experiment there were 
three who were making good adjustments. Thirty boys had serious 
problems in making adjustments, and twelve of these thirty were 
(September 15, 1937) classified as parole violators. The serious prob- 
lems these boys had to meet is shown by the following excerpts, 
which are taken from the reports made in each case: 
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1. Frank, an eighteen-year-old colored boy, was first paroled to his own 
mother in Chicago but was returned to the St. Charles School after three months 
because he had stolen quilts from his own home and sold them. His mother re- 
fused to have him at home at the time of his second parole, and he was paroled 
October 20, 1936, to a tavern-keeper located just outside of Elgin. He was to 
receive $5.00 a month for washing dishes and doing other kitchen chores. The 
hours were quite long. The tavern-keeper complained that the boy was quar- 
relsome and lazy. Frank was not accepted socially while in this home but had a 
room in the basement of the tavern. He had no opportunities to make any social 
contacts as this tavern was located in a farming area where there were no colored 
families. He ran away from this home on March 13 of this year and had not yet 
been located by September, 1937. 

2. William, who was committed to the St. Charles School on May 18, 1931, 
from Franklin County, is now eighteen years of age. His parents died before he 
came to St. Charles, and his oldest sister Catherine was committed to Dwight in 
September, 1934, because of stealing. William was on two occasions paroled to 
relatives who were themselves having difficulty keeping out of trouble—one 
was later committed to Menard for stealing. Each time he was returned to the 
St. Charles School because of truancy, refusal to attend school, and drinking. He 
was paroled in April of this year to a farmer located near St. Charles. He was to 
earn $20 a month plus board and room. The farmer reported that his work was 
satisfactory and that he did very well in operating the tractor. However, as the 
farmer’s nephew had come to live with him during the summer months he no 
longer needed extra help. William found himself a job on another farm and came 
with his new employer to the St. Charles School so that the change could be 
made officially on the St. Charles records. As there were no facilities for making 
an immediate investigation of the new home, permission was given for the 
transfer. It was later found that this second farmer is commonly considered a 
bully and had previously failed with other St. Charles boys in his employ. 
Under these conditions it is obvious that William will not have a fair oppor- 
tunity to succeed. 

3. Lester, who is now seventeen years of age, was brought to the St. Charles 
School on June 19 by his older brother. He had been paroled to a neighboring 
farmer on a wage basis and ran away from this home two days before being re- 
turned to the school. He was allowed to return to the farm pending an investi- 
gation. The farmer stated that Lester had done the farm work very well up 
until the time that a parole agent had called and had promised to see that he 
was returned to his own home. Following this he had become much more sullen 
and grouchy. Lester, when interviewed, expressed a dislike for the farm, stating 
that he couldn’t leave the farm except on Saturday nights, that all he did was 
just “eat, sleep, and work.” He did not go to church as the family was Protes- 
tant and he was Catholic. He particularly disliked the fact that the foster- 
mother pressed creases on the sides of his pants rather than in front and back 
as they are usually pressed. There was also some disagreement over the amount 
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of wages he was to receive and the amount that he could use for spending money 
and clothes. The foster-parents themselves were quite fine people, but the foster- 
mother was seventy-six years of age and the foster-father seventy-two, and 
they were too old to have the responsibility of supervising a young paroled 
boy. Lester was anxious to return to live with his married brother, where he had 
the promise of a job. He wanted, if possible, to go to night school and learn some 
trade. An investigation of his married brother’s home was requested. However, 
owing to the lack of parole supervision, Lester six months later was still in this 
unsatisfactory wage home waiting for his “time to be served.”” His problem has 
not been solved and probably he is again planning to become a truant. 


From the point of view of the boys themselves, the seriousness of 
their general attitude cannot be overemphasized. The boys think of 
themselves as participating in a program for the treatment of crim- 
inals rather than participating in a program designated for their own 
welfare. They express this quite generally by talking about “putting 
in time.’’ Almost invariably their first question is ““When is my time 
up?” or “When do I get off parole?” 

In reviewing briefly the needs of the boys it should be pointed out 
that by far the largest number come from inadequate homes and 
that when they were returned to those homes they soon got into 
further difficulties. The boys in wage homes were for the most part 
an underpaid group who had poor recreational opportunities. They 
had, however, adjusted themselves better than boys who were 
returned to their own homes. The physical well-being of the boys 
needed special consideration. The records which were kept, in- 
cluding foster-home investigations and reports of progress after 
placement are quite inadequate. The whole problem of vocational 
adjustment needs to be reconsidered so that the boy will have the 
opportunity to secure work in the trade in which he is trained while 
in the St. Charles School. 

If these boys are to be successfully readjusted into the community, 
they must be given a great deal of individualized attention and con- 
sideration. This task is so important that it demands the services 
of a well-trained professional staff experienced in placement work 
and supervision. Even with a staff of this sort a limited case load 
enabling the parole supervisor to give the necessary time to each 
boy’s problem is necessary. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











IS THERE A LEGAL RIGHT TO RELIEF?! 
EDITH ABBOTT 


UBLIC assistance is a very modern term, but the underlying 
Pp principle upon which our modern public assistance program 
is based has been an accepted public policy for more than 
three centuries. The theory that the taxpayers of the community 
must provide the necessaries of life for those unable to provide such 
necessities for themselves came to this country with our seventeenth- 
century English ancestors and first appeared in the colonies they 
established along the Atlantic seacoast. They brought with them 
the theory already well established in England that there must be 
provision at the expense of the taxpayers for those in need. “The 
care of the state for its dependent classes is considered by all en- 
lightened people as a measure of its civilization, and the care of the 
poor is recognized as among the unquestioned objects of public 
duty.’”? 

As early as 1572 the English Parliament had passed a poor law 
which laid upon certain of the local governments the responsibility 
for raising by taxation the necessary funds for poor relief. In Eng- 
land this poor law has been changed and improved over the centuries, 
but the basic principle of public responsibility has never been altered. 
The statement in Blackstone’s Commentaries shows the accepted 
theory in the second half of the eighteenth century: “The law not 
only regards life and member and protects every man in the enjoy- 
ment of them, but also furnishes him with everything necessary for 
their support. For there is no man so indigent or wretched, but he 
may demand a supply sufficient for all the necessaries of life from 

t This article is part of a chapter from a new volume, Public Assistance: American 


Principles and Policies, by Edith Abbott, to be published in the ‘‘Social Service Series”’ 
by the University of Chicago Press in August, 1938. 
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the more opulent part of the community, by means of the several 
statutes enacted for the relief of the poor.’’4 

In America the theory first appeared in our seventeenth-century 
colonies. And as the first of the new states was organized west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, this same theory was formally recorded 
in a territorial statute as early as 1790. In that year an eighteenth- 
century legislature, meeting in Marietta, Ohio—then the only settle- 
ment that had been established northwest of the Ohio River—wrote 
the same principle of public responsibility into the first poor law 
of the old Northwest Territory and authorized the county justices 
to appoint township overseers of the poor as public administrators 
of this new service.’ This early poor law followed English tradition® 
and adopted the principle of local responsibility—requiring local 
authorities to report any person who, because of poverty, sickness, 
accident, or other misfortune, was, in the words of the old stat- 
ute, a “miserable and proper object of public charity.” And the 
local justice of the peace was then responsible for giving the “‘suf- 
fering person proper and seasonable relief.” Thus promptly did 
this principle of public responsibility for those in need move across 
the mountains with the opening of the West. In every territorial 
legislature this principle was written into the statute-books al- 
most from the first meeting of the first legislative assembly. And 

4 Blackstone, ‘“‘The Rights of Persons,’”’ Commentaries (12th ed., London, 1793), 


Book I, chap. i, p. 131; see also ibid., pp. 359-65, dealing with ‘“The Poor of England” 
and the duties of the overseers of the poor. 


5See Aileen Kennedy, The Ohio Poor Law and Its Administration (University of 
Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 11-12. 


© No attempt is made here to provide an adequate bibliography dealing with the 
English poor law, but the chief authority on this subject—a work with which every 
student should be familiar—is Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government: 
English Poor Law History (3 vols.), Part I: ‘*The Old Law’’; Part II (in two volumes): 
“The Last Hundred Years.” 

Some interesting early documents relating to English poor-law history will be found 
in Bland, Brown, and Tawney, English Economic History, Select Documents, pp. 366- 
96, 645-65. See also Miss E. M. Leonard’s The Early History of English Poor Relief; 
Dorothy Marshall’s Care of the English Poor in the Eighteenth Century; and M. Dorothy 
George’s London in the Eighteenth Century, especially chap. v. Ample bibliographies are 
provided in these books, but reference should also be made to Miss E. M. Hampson’s 
valuable study Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834, which describes various methods 
of administration under typical local governmental authorities. 
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in the westward march across the plains and mountains to the states 
of the Pacific Coast, public responsibility for those in need was a 
social welfare policy of early record.’ 

In some of the newer states the principle of public responsibility 
was written into the constitution and became a part of the basic 
law of the state. In Kansas, for example, a typical state of the 
western plains, the pioneer settlers of the trans-Missouri country 
on the eve of the Civil War wrote into their new constitution this 
basic social welfare principle: “The respective counties of the State,” 
so read the constitutional mandate of 1859 (Art. VII, sec. 4), “shall 
provide as may be prescribed by law for those inhabitants who, by 
reason of age, infirmity, or other misfortune, may have claims upon the 
sympathy and aid of society.”’® But even in the newer states, where the 
principle of public responsibility is found in the state constitution 
as well as in the statute-books, the poor laws were written after the 
models handed down from the seventeenth century.® 

These laws have also retained the rather vague statutory defini- 
tions of the terms ‘“‘poor” and “pauper” that belong to a society 
that had less regard for the rights and standard of living of the 
common man than ours of the present day. These statutes have, 
therefore, continued, with almost no change from one century to 
another, to make provision in somewhat vague terms for so-called 
“poor” persons—for those who are in need. 

But who are the poor persons whose need gives them the right 
to public relief? How great must the need of the applicant be be- 
fore public aid will be extended? Early judicial decisions reviewed 
this question, and modern courts still continue to discuss the prob- 
lem of eligibility for the various forms of statutory assistance. How 
destitute must the poor family or the poor person be? Must they sac- 
rifice everything, even the homestead, before becoming eligible for 
public aid? There is also the further question: What can be done 
if the local authorities refuse to recognize even the most obvious and 
exigent cases of need? 


7 This paragraph was used in an address delivered by the writer before the National 
Conference of Social Work, Indianapolis Proceedings, 1937, pp. 4-5. 


§ See Grace Browning and S. P. Breckinridge, The Development of Poor Relief Legis- 
lation in Kansas (University of Chicago Press, 1935), chap. i. 
9 See “‘Abolish the Pauper Laws,” by Edith Abbott, in this Review, VIII, 1-16. 
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The principle of public responsibility is clear. But what happens if 
the counties and the towns refuse to carry out the provisions of the 
law regarding the duty of the local authorities to provide public aid 
when it is needed? Can this statutory duty be so enforced that every 
local administrator will be assured that the necessary funds will be 
available to carry out the mandate of the law in his administrative 
unit? And who is charged with the duty of holding local officials 
responsible for a failure to provide the necessary funds? That is, 
does the poor person have a “right to relief’? And what happens if 
this right is withheld? 

Certainly, he has a “right” to all the benefits specified in the 
statute providing for persons in need. The theory that he has no 
“right” to anything unless he has made specific contributions for 
this specific purpose, or unless someone else, his employer, for ex- 
ample, has made specific contributions for him, as in the case of 
many of the so-called social insurance schemes, is a mistaken theory 
in this country. 

Every citizen has certain statutory “‘rights”—for example, the 
right to send his children to a free school—regardless of any special 
tax payments or contributions. Similarly, every American poor law 
for the past century and a half has given the person who is in need 
a “right to relief.”” But here certain difficult questions arise: Who 
has this statutory “right to relief’ and how can it be enforced? 
Does the person, for example, who is in need of public assistance 
and who is asking for help, have a legal cause of action against the 
public administrative official who has refused to grant him the public 
aid which the law says he may have? 

Unfortunately, the poor laws in most of the states fail to define 
in any precise way just who are the persons entitled to relief. This 
is left to the discretion of the large group of local administrative 
officials in each state. The legal principle has been stated as follows: 
“Public charity is bestowed as a duty rather than as an obligation, 
and therefore the extent of relief, and its character, as well as the 
necessity therefor, are left to the discretion and judgment of the 
officers charged with the care of the poor.’ 

Any attempt by an individual, either to bring legal proceedings 


0 21 Ruling Case Law 709. 
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against a poor-law administrator in order to compel him to grant 
relief or, if the individual thinks he has suffered serious consequences 
as a result of the refusal to grant relief, to bring an action for dam- 
ages, has little chance of success. For one thing, poor persons are 
not able to command the services of competent lawyers to carry 
cases of this type through to a successful conclusion, and in the few 
cases in this category that have reached the courts of record, the 
decision has been almost invariably in favor of the public official. 
The English law has perhaps again influenced our American statutes 
on this point. In England it has long been an established legal 
principle that the duty of the local authority to relieve the poor 
“is a duty owed to the public and not to the poor person himself,”’"" 
and that “‘no action can be brought . . . . by the poor person if relief 
is refused him, or if an officer is negligent in giving relief.” 

One of the early rulings by our American courts on this subject is 
found in an old New Jersey decision” which dealt with the case of 
an order made by two justices of the peace on the local overseer 
of the poor to pay a poor person, described by the high court as 
“fa pauper,” the sum of one dollar a week. The overseer neglected 
to do this, and arrears of eight dollars accumulated. In this case 
the poor man himself brought an action of debt against the over- 
seer, and the controversy finally reached the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. The court held that no recovery could be allowed, that “‘the 
pauper” could not enforce the order of the overseers, and that en- 
forcement could only be by way of criminal prosecution against the 
overseer for breach of public duty. 

In a more recent “leading case’? of special interest to social 
workers the Iowa Supreme Court dealt with the case of a poor man 
who arrived in Boone County with frozen feet. The man was given 
first aid, and then, after the approved method of dealing with non- 
residents in many communities," was “shipped on” to another coun- 


11 See W. Ivor Jennings, The Poor Law Code, p. lxxvi. 
2 Van Nuis v. M’Collister, 3 N.J. Law (2 Pennington), 805 (1811). 


13 Wood v. Boone County, 153 Iowa 92 (1911); 133 N.W. 377; 39 L.R.A. (N.S.) 168; 
Ann. Cas. 1913 D 1070. 


™4 The man was not a “‘transient,”’ however, as that term is usually understood. He 
had been examining timber on an island in the Des Moines River, expecting a contract 
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ty. When the unfortunate man finally reached his next destination, 
it was necessary to amputate both his feet—a result of the failure of 
the county authorities to give him proper care. In this case the poor 
man sued the county in damages, but the Supreme Court of Iowa 
finally held that he could not recover—on the ground that neither 
the county nor, therefore, the overseer of the poor, its agent, was 
liable for negligent performance of its function. This decision is in 
line with a general rule that has been laid down as follows: ‘‘A poor 
district is an instrumentality of government, and the furnishing of 
aid to the poor is a governmental function. It is a general rule that 
where a governmental duty rests on a state or any of its instrumen- 
talities, there is absolute immunity in respect to all acts or agencies, 
and consequently there can be no liability of a district to a pauper 
for failure to furnish relief, no matter how grievous the consequences, 
or for the negligence of its officers in furnishing relief.’”"s 

But although damages were not awarded to the poor man, the 
Iowa Supreme Court did not approve the harsh conduct of the 
Boone County officials who had “‘passed him on.”’ Later, when Cerro 
Gordo County, which had given him hospital and surgical care, 
attempted to recover the expense from Boone County, the following 
emphatic statement was made by the Supreme Court: “‘.... At 
the instance of the humane officers of that county [Cerro Gordo] he 
was taken to a hospital, and accorded the consideration and given 
the care and treatment usually bestowed in civilized communities on 
the unfortunate.”’ Continuing, the court said that the story read 
“like the parable of the man who was wounded and left by the way- 
side half dead. The priest and the Levite passed by on the other side; 
but the good Samaritan ‘had compassion on him . . . . bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, .. . . and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him.’ 

“The showing as made was not at all complimentary to the officers 
of Boone county,” the court continued, but it was pointed out that, 
as no evidence had been introduced in behalf of Boone County, there 


to cut it. He broke through the ice, got wet, was unable to find a lodging, and spent the 
night in a straw stack. In the morning both feet were frozen. See also Cerro Gordo 
County v. Boone County, 152 Iowa 692 (1911); 133 N.W. 132; 39 L.R.A. (N.S.) 165. 


8 21 Ruling Case Law 713. 
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might be “circumstances somewhat extenuating their conduct in 
casting a helpless man, sorely in need of medical aid, adrift, in order 
to evade the expenditure of a few dollars.”’ Finally, the court held 
that Boone County must pay the cost of the care given by Cerro 
Gordo County, saying that the statutes provided adequate relief 
for persons ‘“‘applying for succor having settlement in a county of 
this state, and if this is afforded by a county other than that of the 
pauper’s settlement, recovery may be had of the latter.” 

It is clear, however, that although the poor person himself may 
have no remedy, another person may have cause of action against the 
authorities in certain cases. For example, if an overseer contracts 
for “county supplies” and such necessaries are actually given to 
persons in need, the responsible authority, such as a county board, 
must pay the bill. This obligation is binding even if the county is 
without funds. In an interesting Illinois case there is an opinion of 
the Superior Court dealing with this subject, in which it was held 
that the overseer of the poor may give relief to residents of the town 
who are in destitute circumstances; and if the local government is 
without funds, the overseer of the poor may “pledge the credit of 
the town” for the necessary supplies for the destitute. 

It was pointed out in the legal argument that the obligation of 
a town or city to support its poor is not only a moral but also a 
legal obligation, which can be enforced by law. Attention is also 
called to the fact that, while under later statutes towns have the 
right to make rules governing the support of the poor, they cannot, 
by a failure to make such rules or by making unreasonable ones, 
avoid their liability in that respect. After quoting the section of the 
Illinois Revised Statutes, which lays a mandatory duty of providing 
poor relief upon the local authorities,”” the court said that the local 
authority ‘‘having such duty to poor and indigent persons lawfully 
resting upon it could not refuse to discharge the duty upon the 
ground it had no money in its treasury and had no tax in course 
of collection.’”’ On the contrary, the court said that the local govern- 


%6 Town of Kankakee v. McGrew, 178 Ill. 74 (1899). 


17 See Illinois Revised Statutes, c. 107, sec. 15: ‘‘Every town in counties in which 
the poor are supported by the towns (as provided by law) shall relieve and support all 
poor and indigent persons lawfully resident therein, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided.” 
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ment could not for these reasons “avoid the performance of the 
duties legally cast upon it, nor is it deprived of the right to exercise 
powers of which it is legally possessed.” 

Finally, the court pointed out that ‘‘the necessities of the un- 
fortunate class designed to be relieved by the law” did not admit 
of delay. “Pain and suffering must be relieved,” said the court; 
“food, fuel, clothing and shelter must be furnished to those in need; 
the dead must be buried. Prompt relief is imperative, and the over- 
seer of the poor may not await the action of the State’s Attorney 
and the termination of proceedings in court, but, as the representa- 
tive of the town, must care for those who are so unfortunate as to 
be entitled to assistance from the public.” Calling attention again 
to “the express provisions” of the Illinois poor law which made it 
“the duty of such overseer to relieve the wants of those who fall 
within the legal denomination of paupers,”’ the Supreme Court said 
emphatically that ‘if there be no funds for the purpose, the over- 
seer must, of necessity, have power to pledge the credit of the town 
in that behalf, and may procure supplies for such poor persons from 
merchants, grocers and tradesmen, who, in the absence of fraud 
or actual knowledge to the contrary, may deliver such supplies upon 
the order of the overseer and hold the town liable therefor... .. 7 

There is the further question regarding the right of a third person, 
any citizen in the community, to furnish the assistance which the 
public official has denied to the poor person, but which seems to 
the third person to be urgently needed. Can he furnish the main- 
tenance for the poor person and then collect from the public treas- 
ury what he has paid for this purpose? 

In a few states the poor laws have made special provision for such 
cases and, when so provided by statute, the right of recovery is clear 
and “‘an action may be maintained against a town or county by an 
individual to recover the expenses incurred by him in supporting or 
relieving a pauper, who was legally entitled to relief, after notice 
and request made to the proper poor officers, and their refusal or 
neglect to provide for the pauper.’”? 

No attempt will be made here to review the large number of 


18 See also the earlier case cited by the court, Board of Supervisors of Clay County v. 
Plaut, 42 Ill. 325 (1866). 
19 “Paupers,”’ Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, Vol. XXX, art, “Paupers,”’ p. 1153. 
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opinions of the higher courts on this subject, but some of them are 
extremely interesting. In an early Ohio case” a third person by the 
name of Ogden had given necessary assistance to a poor person 
“after an unsuccessful application to the trustees.”” When the third 
person brought an action against the township to recover compensa- 
tion, the Supreme Court said the question was ‘‘whether an indi- 
vidual who has furnished necessaries to a pauper can maintain an 
action against the township.”” The court held that “the solution of 
this question must depend upon the nature of the obligation, which 
rests upon a township to support its poor. If it be merely in the 
nature of a moral obligation, then no action can be maintained, 
unless there has been a previous request or an express promise on 
the part of the township. But if, on the other hand, it be an absolute 
legal obligation, then the law implies a promise, and an action can 
be sustained.”’ The court held that the support of the poor was a 
legal obligation: ‘‘The supreme power of the state, by legislative 
enactment, has imposed the obligation. It is as of much binding 
force as the obligation of a parent to support his child, or a husband 
his wife.” But the court did not say that “in every case where an 
individual furnishes necessaries to a pauper, he can maintain an 
action against the township.” There must have been, in the first 
instance, a complaint of the need made to the overseers of the poor. 
Then, if the overseers ‘“‘neglect their duty, or if the trustees of the 
township refuse to make the necessary order,” the court held that 
it was “right and proper” for an individual to furnish the necessary 
relief to the person in need, and, the court added, “‘justice, sound 
policy, and law require that the individual performing the benevo- 
lent act should be remunerated.” 

In an early decision of the Illinois Supreme Court” the chief jus- 
tice of that day pointed out the responsibility of the city of Alton for 
the support of those who were unable to provide for themselves. 
The chief justice clearly said in this opinion of 1851 that the destitute 
were “not to be turned over to the uncertain charities of individu- 
als,” that the responsibility for their maintenance was placed on the 
local public authority which ‘“‘is bound to provide them a comfort- 


20 Trustees of Cincinnati Township v. Ogden, 5 Hammond 23 (Ohio) (1831). 
21 Seagraves v. Alton, 13 Ill. 366 (1851). 
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able support.’’ If the public authority—in this case the city of Alton, 
Illinois—refused to do this, ‘individuals may provide for their neces- 
sities and look to the corporation for remuneration.” In the Alton 
case, according to the chief justice, the evidence tended to show that 
the poor person ‘‘was a pauper, and properly chargeable to the cor- 
poration.”’ It also clearly appeared that the person who was support- 
ing the destitute man ‘‘made repeated applications to the city au- 
thorities for relief, which were refused.”” The court held that if the 
man ‘‘was a pauper in fact,” then the Alton resident who continued 
to maintain him “pursued the course that humanity prompted and 
the law approved, and he ought to be remunerated.”’ The jury in the 
trial court had been instructed that there could be no recovery, “‘un- 
less the services were rendered in pursuance of an express contract 
with the corporation.”’ But the chief justice of the Supreme Court 
held that this was an erroneous instruction, and the judgment was 
reversed. 

An early Wisconsin case” dealt with the tragedy of an aged 
woman who had been removed from the county poorhouse “the 
only home she had in the world” by order of one of the super- 
intendents of the “county poor,’ apparently on the theory that 
her sons could and should support her. The poor woman was carried 
“‘with some goods” to the place where her children lived. ‘The goods 
were put in a barn, and she was left in the public street ‘sitting on 
the woodpile.’ Her children turned her from their doors and suffered 
her to wander about the country and find shelter and food where 
she could.”” When a third person finally took her in, boarded her, 
and cared for her, the court held that the county was liable to him 
for her maintenance. 

In general, unless there is special statutory authorization for such 
procedure, a payment of this kind to a third person who has given 
relief that should have been given by the responsible official is ap- 
proved only on the theory that there has been an express or an im- 
plied contract for this purpose. The statement in Ruling Case 
Law on this subject is significant: “There is much judicial au- 
thority to the effect that if one furnishes necessary relief to a poor 
person, after notice to the public officers of the pauper’s needs and 


22 Mappes v. Iowa County, 47 Wis. 31 (1879). 
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neglect on their part to perform their duty, he may recover therefor 
as on an implied contract, but examination of these authorities re- 
veals that they are generally based on statutes and so not subversive 
of the general rule stated. Naturally where the statutes are even 
more liberal, recovery may be had even though no notice has been 
given. .... The cases generally hold that the existence of an emer- 
gency rendering relief necessary before proper steps can be taken 
to charge the public, or the refusal of relief by public officers, gives 
a person furnishing relief no right to compensation in the absence 
of statutory provision for such case.’’5 

Not infrequently the persons who give unauthorized assistance to 
those in need are the physicians. A doctor who performs an emer- 
gency operation to save a poor person’s life may sometimes have 
his bill approved by the poor law administrator and his bill paid 
from poor relief funds under the theory of an implied contract. 

In the case of Patrick v. Town of Baldwin,*4 the court held that 
the town supervisors were required to see that the patient was 
properly relieved, and ‘‘neglect on their part, after receiving notice 
from the plaintiff of circumstances calling for action,’ was enough 
to justify the physician in giving the necessary service to the client, 
and legal liability was created ‘‘to one who voluntarily, from motives 
of humanity, administered to his wants.” 

Some years later, in another Wisconsin case,”5 the court followed 
this earlier opinion and held that “where the necessity for aid is 
urgent and the afflicted person poor, indigent, and helpless to such 
a degree that obtaining relief without town aid in time to save life 
or health may be impossible,” it could not be said “as matter of 
law” that the poor man was not entitled to relief from the town 
merely because he possessed “some meager property not immedi- 
ately available for conversion into cash as a basis of credit.” This 
case, in which an action had been brought to recover payment for 
medical services, deals with an emergency situation of special inter- 
est to social workers. Here was a family consisting of father, mother, 
and minor son, ‘‘all of whom were ill with typhoid fever and bed- 


23 21 Ruling Case Law 711. 


24 109 Wis. 342 (1901). 
35 Coffeen v. Town of Preble, 142 Wis. 183 (1910). 
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ridden,” and the court held that the physician who gave relief 
acted legally and was entitled to recover the expense from the town 
of settlement; that is, even in the earlier and less liberal days of 
public assistance, the court held that the family was entitled to 
relief from the town, although “they owned a homestead worth 
$725, subject to a mortgage not exceeding $450, and had about 
$7.00 in money and some credit at a grocery.” 

In theory, the duty of the statutory local authority to give relief 
is mandatory in most of the states and not merely “directory” or 
discretionary. ‘‘Where a statute expressly makes it the duty of local 
authorities to provide for indigent persons, such provision is manda- 
tory and must be strictly complied with.’”® 

Where there is widespread destitution so that individuals cannot 
possibly give relief adequately and then trust to possible recovery 
from the public, there remains also the possible remedy of bringing a 
mandamus against recalcitrant local officials who refuse to carry out 
the provisions of the law. 

But such an attempt at mandamus has met the difficulty that 
other legislative requirements may prevent the application of this 
principle, however clearly the principle itself may be stated and in 
spite of the fact that the courts may accept the principle as it is 
laid down. The Supreme Court of Nebraska recently handed down 
an important opinion?’ in a case which arose out of an attempt to 
mandamus a county board in order to compel the board to raise 
funds for relief. The case arose in 1936 when there was a serious 
shortage of relief funds in Douglas County (Omaha), Nebraska, as 
in many other areas of this country after the collapse of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. The need of relief had resulted 
in great suffering. The local authority charged with responsibility 
for poor relief in Nebraska refused to provide the necessary funds 
in spite of the mandatory Nebraska poor law, a suit was brought in 
the name of a destitute Omaha resident, asking a peremptory writ 
of mandamus to compel the county commissioners to anticipate 
the tax levy of the coming year in order to provide “relief for him- 


26 48 Corpus Juris 433. 
27 State ex rel. Boxberger v. Burns et al., 132 Nebraska 31 (1937); 270 N.W. 656; 
see Social Service Review, March, 1937, pp. 111-13. 
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self and family and all other poor and destitute persons” in Douglas 
County. The District Court held that the county commissioners 
could not be compelled to feed the hungry, since there were no coun- 
ty funds properly available for this purpose. An appeal was taken 
to the Nebraska Supreme Court in this case, and the Supreme 
Court followed the trial court in holding that although the poor 
law was mandatory, nevertheless there were no funds, and since 
there were statutory provisions that prevented the county from 
levying taxes to provide sufficient funds, the county commis- 
sioners could not be compelled to take care of the poor. The misery 
of the people is clearly described in the court opinion, which said 
that it was “asserted in the argument, and the record supports the 
contention, that an emergency exists unlike any previous situation.” 
The court took note of the fact that the person who brought the ac- 
tion was “unquestionably in a deplorable situation. Social work- 
ers detail a story of poverty, want, and need, of cases numerous 
enough to depress and sadden any one who has any sympathy and 
concern for his fellow men. Various governmental agencies have 
spent vast sums of money for the relief of those distressed by the 
economic conditions. It is said that there were 4,500 families in 
dire need at the time of the trial.” 

The Supreme Court also noted the statutory “duty of the county 
board in each county, to provide for all such persons as are unable 
to earn a livelihood,” but it was clear that Douglas County had 
“exhausted all funds available as well as its credit.” The court 
said, “‘The finances of the county are in serious condition. The 
constitutional statutory limitations on county expenditures [in 
Nebraska made it impossible for] the people of Douglas County 
.... to assume moral obligations of suffering humanity within its 
borders.” 

There is, however, another important case* on this subject that 
came up from the city of Seattle (King County), Washington, when 
the county commissioners took a position that was very different 
from that taken in the Omaha case. In Seattle the commissioners 
unanimously adopted a policy that meant the appropriation of a 


28 Rummens v. Evans et al., 168 Wash. 527 (1932); 13 Pac. (2d) 26. 
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large sum of money “beyond the statutory debt limit,” this sum to 
be used exclusively to purchase food and to provide “shelter and 
supplies for the poor, destitute, indigent, and infirm persons” of 
the county. Some residents who did not approve this action by the 
county authorities attempted to enjoin the issuing of the county 
warrants. But the Washington Supreme Court, in a very liberal 
opinion, held that “‘it is the absolute duty of a County to provide 
for poor persons in need of assistance therein,”® and that an emer- 
gency existed “for the appropriation of $200,000 beyond the statu- 
tory debt limit of King County.” The situation was described by 
the court as “appalling and exigent,” and it was pointed out that 
‘Sf husbands and fathers of 17,000 families are unable to find food 
to satisfy the hunger of their families and other bare necessities, 
although in the midst of plenty, many will be driven to get what 
they can where they may find it by any means available, or driven 
to desperate self-destruction. They will not quietly and tamely sub- 
mit to starvation. The burdens of the taxpayers of the state are 
grievous, as we well know, and have reached a point which is well- 
nigh unendurable, but not so grievous as to be hungry, cold and 
naked, without fault, and seeing helpless women and children in 
the same state and unable to relieve them.” 

The opinion of the Washington Supreme Court is encouraging to 
those who believe in the importance of maintaining the principle 
of public responsibility. The court said that they were not impressed 
with the argument that “savings in appropriations could be effected 
by King County and by Seattle so that ample funds could be ob- 
tained during the taxing year to relieve the necessities of the poor 
of King County.” The court held that ‘“‘upon the plainest dictates of 
humanity, such a condition must be relieved immediately, or in 
many hundreds of cases it may be too late or useless. Months would 
necessarily be required to make such savings effective. While the 
funds could be accumulated, as suggested by appellants, thousands 
of men, women and children, might die or be driven to crime to 
relieve their necessities, or to reprisal and disorder.” 

In a recent Vermont case® the Supreme Court also held that the 


29 See also Sweet Clinic, Inc. v. Lewis County, 154 Wash. 416; 282 Pac. 832 (1929). 
3% State v. Dwyer, 108 Vermont (1936); 187 Atlantic 522. 
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local poor-relief authorities must provide suitable clothing for school 
children from families who were in need. This case, however, was 
confused by a local controversy regarding public aid to strikers. 
One of the local selectmen of the town of Rutland, Vermont, who 
was acting as the overseer of the poor of the town, was charged with 
having refused to provide suitable clothing for certain school chil- 
dren. Some of the employees of the Vermont Marble Company 
“‘were out on a strike at the time the alleged offense was committed, 
and had been for some time,” and the overseer and selectman was ap- 
parently an employee of the company, “presumably not on a strike.” 
The overseer, according to the court opinion, apparently “‘at first 
took the position that he was not required to furnish financial assist- 
ance to strikers,” and at an early stage in the controversy he had 
written one of the men who had applied for assistance, and who was 
apparently a striker, as follows: ‘“The town cannot help anyone on 
strike and I do not see how I can help.” Later the overseer was 
told by the state’s attorney that “it did not make any difference 
whether they were strikers or not, he would have to help them.” 

Further testimony regarding the mandatory character of the obli- 
gation to give public aid to school children will be found in a recent 
opinion of the attorney-general of the state of New York (New York: 
Annual Report of the Attorney General for the Year Ending December 
31, 1935, p. 381). In reply to an inquiry from the New York De- 
partment of Social Welfare, the attorney-general said that the legis- 
lature had “‘made*' it the affirmative duty of ‘public welfare offi- 
cials’ to furnish ‘indigent children’ with the necessaries of life, in- 
cluding books, shoes, clothing, etc., ‘to enable them to attend upon 
instruction as hereinbefore required by law.’ Compulsory educa- 
tion is the rule of this State..... You are, therefore, advised that 
the public welfare officials (and this should include those ‘public 
welfare officials’ administering relief under the Wicks Act) should 
and must provide children who are indigent with the necessaries 


3« The attorney-general cited sec. 627-F of the Education Law as follows: ‘‘Duties 
of public welfare officials with respect to indigent children Public welfare officials, 
except as otherwise provided by law, shall furnish indigent children with suitable cloth- 
ing, shoes, books, food, and other necessaries to enable them to attend upon instruction 
as hereinbefore required by law.” 
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specified to enable them to attend school.” This controversy appar- 
ently arose with regard to whether or not children attending paro- 
chial schools were also to be given necessary relief, and the attorney- 
general apparently thought that they were equally eligible: “No 
distinction or discrimination is seen in the legislative language of 
Section 627. The only basis is meed. There are observed no excep- 
tions which provide otherwise in our statutes.” 

After such periods of bitter memory as the winters from 1929 
to 1932 social workers came to realize that their clients could be 
saved and properly maintained only by means of public aid. During 
these last eight years social workers have developed a new interest in 
poor-law principles and a new faith in the old system that was once 
dismissed, somewhat scornfully, as “outdoor relief.”’ There has been 
a marked change in public opinion regarding those ‘“‘who are eating 
the public bread.” The great sums given by way of public assist- 
ance to save the banks, railroads, and others who move in a sup- 
posedly happier plane of living were after all not different in princi- 
ple from the much smaller sums that went to those who were the 
first victims of the depression catastrophe. 

Finally, we come back to our earlier question: Is there a “legal 
right to relief’? And this question must be answered in the language 
of wise lawyers, ““Yes—and no.” The old poor laws undoubtedly 
gave such a right to all persons who were in need, and it is also 
clear that this right is mandatory. But even mandatory laws, as we 
have seen in the more modern attempts to provide old age pensions 
and mothers’ aid, cannot be enforced if the proper authorities fail 
to provide the funds that are needed to carry them out. But the 
situation with regard to the right to relief is more serious than with 
the newer forms of public aid. Since the passage of the federal 
Social Security Act, these special forms of aid provide for an appeal 
and a hearing if the request for aid is refused. The old poor laws 
do not give this security. To abolish or re-write the old pauper laws 
is the only method that will bring our oldest form of social security 
in line with our modern social welfare program. 
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THE GRUBSTAKE PLAN FOR THE EVACUATION AND 
RESETTLEMENT OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
BELTRAMI ISLAND, MINNESOTA 


CHESTER R. WASSON 


N ADDITION to the usual rehabilitation of individual families 
| and to the drought relief programs, the Minnesota Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation and the Resettlement Administration 
initiated eight “resettlement” projects in Minnesota. One was a 
co-operative colony experiment, three were “subsistence home- 
steads”’ projects, two were infiltration projects of the “lock and key’”* 
type for selected families, and two were land retirement and settler 
relocation projects in the northern cut-over area. Of the latter, 
the Beltrami Island project was the earliest. It was on this project 
that the principles of administration were developed which have 
indicated the method by which the problem of farm settlement in 
the tri-state cut-over area may be attacked. In the application of 
case-work technique to rural resettlement the plan followed on the 
Beltrami Island? Settler Relocation Project represents a distinct con- 
tribution to rural resettlement and rehabilitation procedure. More- 
over, it is a demonstration of the extent to which such a program can 
be carried through and given stability of direction by a clear-sighted, 
well-trained administrator in spite of the ever shifting sands and 
whimsical policies of emergency programs. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 


The events leading up to the planning and development of this 
project may be divided into three equally important aspects, (1) 


* The so-called “lock and key’ plan applies to the projects on which commercial 
farms are bought and a complete set of buildings constructed for each farm family, then 
the families chosen and the farms turned over to them already set up and ready for 
operation. They have been called “lock and key” projects because all that is necessary 
for the farmer is to turn the key in the lock, open it, and go directly to work. 

2 The Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station will soon have ready for publica- 
tion and distribution a bulletin describing this project: R. W. Murchie and C. R. 
Wasson, Beltrami Island, Minnesota. 
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the history of the governmental policies under the land retirement 
program of the federal government, (2) the history of the experiment 
station land utilization studies growing out of the report of the 
governor’s committee on land utilization, appointed in 1931, and 
(3) the history of the project area and its settlement difficulties. 

The Beltrami Island Project was initiated in the summer of 1934 
by the Land Policy Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and the responsibility for the resettlement of the families 
living in the purchase area was assumed soon after by the Minnesota 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation.’ It was designed as one of three 
experimental projects of the Wisconsin, the Michigan, and the Min- 
nesota rehabilitation corporations in settler relocation in the Lake 
States cut-over region. 

The Lake States cut-over region was once covered with great 
pine forests—it was, but is no longer, the North Woods. On the 
heels of the lumberman came the land speculator, buying up the 
stump-covered acres to resell to land-hungry farmers unfamiliar 
with the problems of land development they would have to face. 
When the 1930 depression finally brought the people of the United 
States to the realization that the agriculture of this country had some 
very difficult economic and land-use problems to solve, the Lake 
States cut-over region was found to be one of the six major “‘prob- 
lem areas” from the standpoint of the Relief Administration.‘ Its 
importance can be seen from the fact that in Minnesota alone this 
area contains 40,000 farms. 

One of the principal economic problems of the cut-over area is 
the maldistribution of the settlers with respect to the land and to 
one another. The soil of the cut-over area is of glacial origin and 
therefore extremely variable. Some of it is practically worthless, 
even for forest purposes, and yet much of it is more productive than 
soil in other areas of the state not normally included in discussions 
of problem areas. Some of it is relatively free of stones, and other 

3 The Rural Rehabilitation Corporation was a public corporation set up under a 
grant of funds by the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.E.R.A. See Oramel K. 


Krueger, “Three Farmstead Communities in Central Nebraska,” Social Service Review, 
XI (December, 1937), 575-78 for a description of federal agencies in the rural field. 


4See P. G. Back and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas (Research Mono- 
graph I [Washington: Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 1935)). 
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fields can be found that are more stone than dirt. The difficulty 
of clearing land is as variable as the soil itself. The cost may be as 
low as ten dollars per acre or may involve a fantastic amount. Since 
the area was settled by people lacking a knowledge of the soils of 
this area or of clearing costs, they settled on poor land, land difficult 
to clear, or land poorly located for other reasons, while better located, 
more easily cleared, or more productive lands have been left relative- 
ly undeveloped. Some of the area is so sparsely settled that public 
services such as schools and roads are maintained largely by state 
aid and taxation of the better settled areas, while other areas are 
overcrowded. Thus one of the principal aspects of any program for 
rehabilitation of the farmer in the cut-over region is relocation of 
the settlers within the area, moving them from poor land to good, 
from isolated backwoods areas to locations nearer transportation 
and marketing facilities, from sparsely settled areas into other areas 
that may also be sparsely settled but which can support a larger 
population, and possibly from too densely settled areas to the more 
sparsely settled lands. 

One fortunate aspect of the problem is that relocation seldom need 
involve moving more than a short distance, and little or no change 
in agricultural practices other than an improvement in the usual 
lines of agriculture which the families are already carrying on. In 
most of the cut-over region, this means dairy farming supplemented 
by sheep-raising, potato production, and in some parts growing 
hardy clover seed and alfalfa seed. 

Public attention in Minnesota has been directed toward its cut- 
over region since 1932. At that time it was evident that about 
4,500,000 acres of tax-delinquent land in this area would soon revert 
to the state under the law of 1927. Governor Floyd B. Olson there- 
fore appointed a committee with members from the College of Agri- 
culture, the State Conservation Commission, the office of state 
auditor, and other state organizations, asking them to prepare a 
report with recommendations concerning the use to which this land 
should be put. The report of this committee was published in 1934.5 
Meanwhile the graduate school of the University of Minnesota 


5 Report of the Governor’s Committee on Land Utilization in Minne:ota (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, i934). 
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made an assignment of research funds for further study of the prob- 
lem to Professor O. B. Jesness, who conducted the study in co- 
operation with the Division of Land Economics of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
This study included a careful study of settler relocation problems in 
the cut-over region and intensive studies of two areas in particular, 
one of these was the Beltrami Island area in northern Minnesota, 
and a tentative plan for resettlement in such areas. Meanwhile, in 
the summer of 1934, R. I. Nowell, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was shifted to the Land Policy Section of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, in charge of the land-retire- 
ment program of the region which included the Lake States cut-over 
area, and the late Professor R. W. Murchie, a consultant on the 
study, was made state director and president of the board of the 
Minnesota Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. The inception of the 
Beltrami Island Project which soon followed was thus a logical cul- 
mination of the events which preceded, and the project itself repre- 
sented a scientific next step in a solution of the cut-over problem. 

The Beltrami Island area lies in the peat bogs of the Red Lake 
swamps near the Canadian border in northern Minnesota, immedi- 
ately south of the Rainy River and the Lake of the Woods. The 
area derives its name from the belief that it was once a low island in 
prehistoric Lake Agassiz, the immense inland sea which covered 
northwestern Minnesota, eastern North Dakota, and a large portion 
of Manitoba during the retreat of the last great ice sheet. Lake 
waters left a rich alluvial deposit of silt and clay in the valleys of 
the present-day Rainy River and the Red River of the North, but, 
except for small isolated patches, these waters robbed the higher 
land of this island of its finer particles of silt and clay, leaving be- 
hind only low ridges of coarse beach sand, of little value for agricul- 
ture. When the lake finally drained away, the low spots near its 
eastern shore gradually became covered with peat deposits of vary- 
ing depths. The boggy areas were drained by several small rivers. 
Some of the peat beds remained as open bogs or became covered 


6 The report of this study by Professor O. B. Jesness, of the University of Minnesota, 
and R. I. Nowell, of the United States Department of Agriculture, was published under 
the title Land Use in Northern Minnesota. 
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with thin tamarack, dwarf spruce, or a dense scrub growth of alder 
and willow, while some of the river bottoms contained large open 
meadows. However, most of the area, sand ridges and river bottoms 
included, became covered with forests of commercially valuable 
timber. In the river bottoms hardwoods of various kinds predomi- 
nated. The swamps contained black spruce, cedar, and tamarack. 
Norway, white, and jack pines grew on the sand ridges. Aspen was 
to be found on the higher ground in nearly all parts of the area. 

Because of the shortness of the growing season, the severity of 
its winters, and the inaccessibility of the Island, permanent settlers 
avoided this whole border region until the passing of the remaining 
frontiers and the more valuable “free lands” in the period of the 
nineties. The growing season averages 112 days, but has been as 
short as 75 days. Killing frosts have occurred as late as June 15 
and as early as August 19. Winter temperatures sometimes go as 
low as 55° below zero. In spite of these disadvantages, by 1900, 
the large open meadows along the rivers attracted the land-hungry, 
and permanent settlement began. The first settlements were agri- 
cultural, but the completion of the Canadian National Railroad to 
Baudette in 1898 gave an impetus to lumbering, and, in 1906, large 
sawmills were erected at Baudette and Spooner, and large-scale 
timber cutting began. With the growth of lumbering came home- 
steaders who were interested principally in securing the timber 
rights. 

Until 1910 most of the settlement was on the better land outside 
the area now being evacuated, but homesteaders began to come in 
numbers that year, and, in 1g1o0 and 1911, log drives were taken 
down the branches of the Rapid River out of the Beltrami Island 
area. By 1919 the best of the saw timber was gone, and the amount 
of it cut diminished rapidly, but cedar remained profitable until 
1923 and was of some importance until 1927. After that, only black 
spruce pulpwood remained, and that only in quantities which re- 
turned but a small wage for its cutting. 

The increase and decrease of settlement on Beltrami Island fol- 
lowed the lumber cycle and seems to have reached its peak about 
1917-19, after which it declined steadily. During the peak of the 
settlement boom came the drainage boom and its accompanying 
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land speculation. Considering the low swampy character of most 
of the land, it is not surprising that agitation for drainage should 
develop during the period in which the land was being settled. A 
drainage program promised profits for contractors, fees for district 
judges, clerks of court, county auditors, and other officials concerned 
in the approval of ditches, fees for engineers who must survey the 
district and probably not the least important, profitable legal work, 
and publication fees for the local newspapers in which the notices of 
hearings must be published. Since the Minnesota Drainage Law of 
1909 permitted the construction of a ditch on the petition of one 
person whose lands were liable to be affected, no adequate safeguard 
against such temptations existed, especially since the construction 
was paid for by bonds issued by the county. Construction of ditches 
ended only in 1917, when the war shut off the municipal bond market. 
After the war, however, local protests against such an extensive 
program were able to prevent its continuance. 

The extensive drainage program gave impetus to extensive ex- 
ploitation of the land by land dealers. The common belief of people 
not familiar with the northern Minnesota muskegs that drained 
swamp land is naturally fertile furnished an excellent basis for the 
operations of ignorant or unscrupulous land dealers. Thousands of 
acres of land were acquired, mostly by nonresident dealers, under 
the Volstead Land Law of the Sixty-fourth Congress.?7 Although 
much of the land was sold to nonresidents who never saw their 
“investment,” the land boom also unquestionably added to the pop- 
ulation at a time when its resources were rapidly nearing depletion. 

When the timber was depleted and the ditching program ended, 
incomes declined until many were unable to pay the heavy ditch 
liens, and tax delinquency mounted. By 1928 over 70 per cent of 
the land in the Beltrami Island area assessed for taxes was delinquent 


7 This act provides for government lands in the state of Minnesota to be made sub- 
ject to ditch liens, enforced by the sale of the lands. Under this provision anyone who 
still retained his homestead rights could purchase unentered lands at $1.25 an acre 
plus the ditch tax, with no requirement of residence. Land was then at a premium in 
the agricultural sections of the United States, and thousands of acres of northern Minne- 
sota Volstead land, nearly all worthless, found its way into hands of real estate com- 
panies and other land dealers which they disposed of without difficulty for $5.00 an 


acre or more. 
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and by 1931 nearly go per cent. In 1929 it became obvious that 
the ditch bonds would have to be defaulted if left to the counties 
to pay. Lake of the Woods County therefore asked the state legisla- 
ture for help. To preserve the credit of the counties of the state, 
the state legislature created the Red Lake Game Refuge, which in- 
cluded not only land in the Beltrami Island area but much of the 
good land outside.* The 1931 legislature, again at the behest of the 
counties concerned, designated six and one-half townships in the 
present evacuation areas as the Beltrami Island State Forest but 
permitted those families already there to remain. Local officials, 
however, decided something would have to be done to move perma- 
nently these three hundred odd families from the area. Thus, al- 
though the Beltrami Island Project was intended primarily as an 
experiment whose results would be applicable to the problems of 
the entire cut-over, the origin of the project is to be found in the 
recognition given by the local officials of the nature of the problem, 
and much of the success in carrying out the program has been due 
to the stake which these local officials have had in its success. 


THE SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE PROJECT 


When the project manager, A. D. Wilson, opened his office in 
Baudette in August, 1934, and began taking options on the property 
in the Beltrami Island area, he found approximately 310 families 
living there. Occupationally and nationally they were a mixed 
group. In even the best part of the area, depopulation had been 
proceeding slowly for a decade and a half. In spite of this, new 
families attracted by the “cheap” land had come in, especially since 
the depression. Most of the family heads remaining in the area were 
past the prime of life. 

Although settlement was, in general, sparse, there were a few 
clusters of families. One of these was on a piece of land that was 
fairly productive from an agricultural point of view but extremely 
isolated and inaccessible and very difficult to clear. A very large 
proportion of the people lived some twelve to thirty miles or more 


8 Under this act the state was to take over all delinquent lands within the designated 
refuge and assume the bonded indebtedness for the total extent of $2,500,000. 
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from high school, doctors, railroad, or most social and commercial 
facilities other than those offered by a small inland general store. 

The average cash income per family was found to be about $320 per 
year, of which less than half came from farming activities. The farm 
income was supplemented from various sources, including relief and 
money paid to families for transportation of their children to school. 
Since the area was a wilderness in character, a system of living off 
the country, including a general disregard of game laws and perhaps 
of the ownership of timber, enabled them to meet the simplest needs 
for food, clothing, and shelter. However, they were unable to obtain 
adequate social services or to provide their children with adequate 
schooling. Medical service was distant and at times impossible to 
obtain. Only one church was able to prosper, and that one by ob- 
taining the services of a nonresident minister. The state and county 
were together paying $20,000-$30,000 more per year for schools, 
roads, and relief for the 300 families in Beltrami Island than this 
area was yielding in taxes. 

The project manager when he started to draw up his plan for the 
resettlement of the families living on the land in Beltrami Island was 
faced with the following problems: (1) it was one of a number of 
strictly experimental projects started about this time; (2) all 300 
families would have to move more or less voluntarily; (3) a large 
majority of the families were so hopelessly in debt that the maximum 
the government could offer them for their land would not liquidate 
their indebtedness; (4) the majority of the family heads were beyond 
the prime of life; (5) all families were lacking in recent agricultural 
experience because the clearings on their farms had been small and 
the soil very poor. 

However, Beltrami Island did have one very distinct advantage 
from the resettlement viewpoint. There was more than enough rea- 
sonably productive agricultural land in the better-settled area im- 
mediately surrounding the Island to provide farms for the Island 
population, and much of this land could be bought at reasonable 
prices without displacing people already living on land. The resettle- 
ment of these people in the immediate neighborhood would increase 
the rather sparse population of the area. Most of the available land 
was uncleared and undeveloped; and although good land was avail- 
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able in large-enough blocks so that whole neighborhoods could re- 
main together if they so desired, in general, the available land was 
interspersed with well-developed farms which were not for sale. 
The “infiltration” method of resettlement, as opposed to the colony 
plan, was therefore best adapted to the area. The project manager 
and his superiors believed that, in any event, the infiltration plan 
offered the settler the advantage of well-established neighbors, who 
could render needed aid and advice during a period of readjustment. 

The manager’s first job was to prepare a specific plan for the re- 
settlement of the families on the project, for few families could 
move until some specific arrangements were available for their re- 
settlement. In making such a plan, he had available the tentative 
general plan already drawn up by Professor Jesness and Mr. Nowell. 
The central idea adopted was implicit in that tentative plan, but the 
manager gave it specific formulation: 

It is our desire to allow each settler and his family a maximum of choice in 
the selection of their future farm from lands approved by us so that each family 
may feel a maximum of satisfaction and personal approval of their own farm. 
Likewise, we hope to give each family the maximum of choice with our own 
help to plan and erect their own buildings and improvements. The aim is to 
give each settler the greatest farm productive value, with the least possible 
debt load and to have him feel that the farm and methods of development are 
his own rather than something just handed to him.° 


The plan to be adopted, then, was definitely an individual plan 
of resettlement and rehabilitation, what the professional social work- 
er would recognize as a case-work plan of resettlement. So far as 
the writer is aware, the Beltrami Island Project was one of the first 
on which such a completely individualized plan was adopted. In 
drawing up the details under which this general policy was to be 
carried out, a preliminary classification of the 310 families to be 
resettled was necessary. It was found that a little less than one-third 
of the families had the ability and experience and would realize 
sufficient from the sale of their land to take care of their own resettle- 
ment problems. About two-thirds of those being moved required 
either financial assistance or advice or both. Finally, there were 
about 30 of the 310 families who because of age, chronic illness, or 
widowhood could not expect to become completely self-supporting. 


9 Project applicaticn, p. 33. 
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For each of these three groups the term “maximum of choice”’ 
would have a different meaning. To all groups the advice of the 
entire resettlement staff was available. Those who had sufficient 
equity to pay for their new land and to care for their own resettle- 
ment had, of course, complete freedom of choice. The remainder 
were dealt with on an individual basis under two general plans. 
Those who could be expected to become self-supporting were offered 
loans the size of which was dependent on their particular need for 
a long-time plan based on their farming experience and ability. This 
plan had to be mutually satisfactory to the client and to the re- 
habilitation adviser. For those few families who must continue to 
depend on public aid, a flexible “‘retirement home program” was 
developed, the county concerned definitely assuming responsibility 
for their assistance. 

The plan for the rehabilitation of those able to support them- 
selves had to meet the problems enumerated above.’? Moreover, all 
these people had been living a relatively free wilderness life, and 
most of them would be resentful of the least appearance of govern- 
mental dictation or interference with their lives or personal affairs. 
For the group capable of self-support it was necessary to evolve: 
(1) a general plan for the project adapted to meet the particular 
problems affecting the project as a whole and all the settlers and 
(2) individual plans to meet the peculiar abilities of each family 
with which the project staff would have to deal. 

Under the general plan the first job was the rebuilding of the 
morale of the settlers. The first aspect of this was to explain to the 
settlers from the very first contact with them that, as a result of 
the land policies of the United States government, the government 
shared the responsibility for their bad judgment in settling where 
they now lived. This unquestionably aided, but probably more im- 
portant to the upbuilding of morale was the system of debt adjust- 
ment used to render the settlers solvent. 

The appraisal plan for the valuation of lands to be purchased was 
the most liberal that could have been adopted; nevertheless, in a 
very large number of cases the best appraisal possible amounted 
to only a fraction of the delinquent-tax liens, to say nothing of 


10 See p. 283. 
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mortgages against both real property and chattels. In one typical 
case a quarter-section of land was appraised and optioned at $480. 
County records showed a tax lien, including penalties and interest, 
of $1,317.66, a drainage lien of $28.76, and a mortgage of $300. 
Thus land valued at $480 had against it liens totaling $1,646.42. 
It was evident that the owner could never hope to pay the liens, 
and the county did not want the land for taxes and ditch liens. The 
government was willing to pay $480 for a clear title to the land. To 
clear the title, all the liens had to be satisfied and released. For the 
government to have offered to divide the $480 among the creditors 
might have satisfied the latter, but would have been of little help to 
the settler for whose aid the program was primarily designed. To 
meet such situations, the following policy, according to the report 
of the project manager, was adopted: 

First, the government would not use its funds merely to ‘‘bail out” creditors. 

Second, the government would not be a party to evasion of honest obliga- 
tions, but the government could properly serve as a mediator or go-between 
by which the three parties interested in the property might agree to an adjust- 
ment so that the purchase could be made." 

In such cases the three interested parties—owner, county, or 
mortgagee—could not handle the matter alone; and if left to them- 
selves the owner would have lost his land, the county the taxes 
claimed, and the mortgagee his claim for repayment. The depopula- 
tion of the area would be blocked or impeded, and the land would 
revert to the state. Instead, it was possible in most such cases for 
the government to make a proposal by which something could be 
paid to each, and the land depopulated. 

A more difficult aspect of the problem was the necessity of keeping 
the debt load low and yet providing these families with sufficient 
resources to reach an adequate standard of living. This meant work- 
ing out a plan by which their experience and knowledge could be 
utilized in more extended farming than they had been practicing. 
This was accomplished by a most ingenious invention, known as 
the ‘“‘grubstake”’ plan, which the project manager developed from 
his lifetime experience in the cut-over region. The Minnesota grub- 
stake plan has been outlined by its author as follows: 


1 A.D. Wilson, ‘Settler Relocation in Northern Minnesota,” p. 25. (Unpublished.) 
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[The grubstake] is designed to meet the needs of settlers with little capital 
or resources but their own labor and experience, and give them a start on a new 
farm where all their energies, faculties, and past experiences can be utilized in 
their own interests. It is simple and workable. 

Under the grubstake principle, the client will purchase land (usually unde- 
veloped) with good agricultural possibilities, and improve it himself as far as 
possible. So that he may live and secure the needed materials and equipment, 
he may borrow not more than sixty percent of the value of the improvements 
added by his own efforts. It applies to either full time or part time farmers. 

The grubstake plan for resettlement clients with little or no capital to in- 
vest is worked out for the purpose of giving settlers a chance to capitalize 
their own labor, which is their principal resource, and reduce their financial 
obligations to a minimum. 

Under the grubstake plan proposed, if a settler makes a $100.00 improve- 
ment, he can draw $60.00 to meet living expenses, adds $40.00 to his equity 
and can stay at home and properly care for and utilize his improvements and 
acquire skill in handling them. He has a full time job for himself and family and 
develops as a farmer as he develops his farm.” 


The ingenuity of the plan deserves emphasis. One of the difficulties, 
not only of settler relocation in general but, especially, of land de- 
velopment in the cut-over area, is the extent to which the settler 
must spend a great deal of badly needed time working away from 
his farm in order to meet the current expenses of his family and to 
get the money necessary for the development of his land. It is not 
unusual for a man to spend a great deal of labor clearing the brush 
on a small piece of land and then see the land revert to brush again 
while he is trying to obtain a living for his family and the necessary 
capital to pay for dynamite to clear out the stumps and to pay for 
the breaking. Thus the morale of many a settler is damaged. Under 
the grubstake plan the clearing and the developing of his land will 
furnish him with the means of providing support for his family and 
for obtaining the capital necessary to develop the land. With care- 
ful choice of land on which clearing costs are reasonable, the wages 
he obtains for clearing it are probably fully equal to those which he 
would earn at available outside labor. At the same time he enjoys 
an increment on his capital—the 4o per cent of the value which is 
not advanced to him. Concurrently he has created a source of future 
crop land, and this future income will make even less necessary 


3 [bid., pp. 33 and 34. 
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interruption of his efforts to develop his land. Thus a beneficial 
circle of development is set up enabling the settler to become in- 
dependent in a minimum period. On the other hand, the necessity 
of endangering the families’ morale by a long-continued relief status 
or by an overload of debt incurred for consumption purposes is 
avoided. One of the principal reasons for the development of this 
plan is of particular interest to the social workers. Under the grub- 
stake plan the progress of the settler is determined within rather 
broad margins by his own initiative, persistence, and ability. To 
give proper consideration to the wide variations in age, experience, 
and ability as well as to avoid any appearance of paternalistic dicta- 
tion, the project manager decided on a course which the social work- 
er would consider the application of the case-work principle in plan- 
ning—that is, the complete individualization of all these plans. Thus, 
when the family head was well along in life, although still able to 
support himself but was without grown sons to help him, the 
farm plan usually involved if possible the purchase of relatively 
well-developed farms. 

All farm plans, including the choice of the farm and the choice of 
farm organization, originated with the client and were modified by 
him and the members of the project staff working in co-operation. 
It sometimes happened that the plan which was finally evolved 
was almost entirely the client’s and sometimes the plan as it finally 
took shape was almost entirely the work of the project staff, but no 
plan was adopted or approved until the client was convinced that it 
was his plan. This policy applied also to the construction of his 
house. In every case, however, the intention of the project staff 
was to develop a plan both for buildings and for the farm with a 
view to the future. The man’s own capabilities as well as the agricul- 
tural needs of the area were considered together with the advice 
of the best available experts in agriculture and construction. In 
order to keep such plans in accord with the client’s capabilities, a 
general estimate of his personal character was made on the basis of 
information obtainable from the business men with whom he dealt, 
county officials, and all other possible sources. Also, when the ap- 
praisers visited him to appraise his land for optioning, they made 
whatever observation they could of the man, his wife, and his 
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family. Yet as careful as these ratings were and as cautious as the 
project staff was in applying them, the project manager admits that 
his staff greatly underestimated the capabilities of a number of fami- 
lies, and possibly gave too much benefit of the doubt to others, as 
judged by results in their new situation. The grubstake plan has 
been valuable in minimizing the importance of such errors in judg- 
ment. 

With the majority of the clients thus cared for, there still re- 
mained the necessity of developing a plan for that small group of 
people who would remain permanently in need of some sort of public 
assistance. Again no one plan was adopted. The first step was 
securing definite acceptance of each family as a responsibility by the 
county of residence. This entailed no great difficulty, since the 
county officials approved of the whole resettlement project and since 
most of these families were already a charge on the county in one 
form or another. Next, the Minnesota Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration set aside a lump sum for the purchasing and construction of 
homes for these people, the “loan” for each family to be limited 
to $600. With this sum it was possible to purchase lots or small 
twenty- or forty-acre plots in or close to one of the villages near 
the railroad and to build, remodel, or move a house onto one of these 
lots. In each case the selection of the location was by the people 
themselves. Some families had had quite good houses on the Island. 
Where possible these were moved to the new location and remodeled 
into quite comfortable dwellings. In other instances there was a 
house which could be remodeled on the property purchased. The 
deed for the property was turned over to the county with the provi- 
sion that, if the families cared to or were able to, they could purchase 
the property under a contract for deed, but that in every case they 
would have the use of the property as long as they needed it. Where 
the heads of families were able to support themselves partially and 
cared to do a little farming, the amount of land purchased was 
twenty or forty acres. This was also done for families with children 
who could be expected to help with the work and thus learn to 
farm as they grew to maturity. 

One aspect of all phases of the Beltrami Island plan deserves 
special emphasis: an effort was made to require a minimum of re- 
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adjustment of personal habits and social traditions. The distance 
moved was short. The greatest freedom of choice of location was 
permitted so that neighboring families who desired to stay near one 
another could do so, and those who desired to part company were 
equally free. The type of farming to be followed was the one already 
the general practice in the area into which they were being moved, 
and one quite similar to that which the families had been practicing 
on a small scale. Clearing was to be done by methods familiar to 
the settlers. No special new and unfamiliar organization, such as 
special co-operatives were set up to complicate the process of per- 
sonal and social readjustment. Instead, when it became obvious 
that the farmers of the whole region might benefit from a better 
organization of the legume seed market, a floundering and inexperi- 
enced co-operative organization already in existence was given aid 
to re-establish itself, and all farmers, both those on the project and 
those outside, were thus assisted. Membership in this co-operative 
was kept on a voluntary basis. 


FOLLOW-UP OF FAMILIES 

The provision for following up all families is as informal as the 
rural atmosphere dictates. The whole project staff is personally ac- 
quainted with each of the clients and their families. If they happen 
to be in the neighborhood, they feel free to call on the family much 
as any neighbor would and in the same informal and friendly man- 
ner, and the client, if he happens to be in town, feels equally free 
to drop into the Resettlement Administration office. He will find 
an office atmosphere as informal as his own farm. There are certain 
occasions when a client will have to come to the office or one of the 
staff will be called out to his farm. Whenever he makes any improve- 
ments on his farm and wishes to take advantage of the grubstake 
when he must make a payment on his loan, either he must call at 
the office or some of the members of the staff will have to come out 
and visit him to make the appraisal of his work and see that the 
payment is made. While a strictly business-like attitude is assumed 
toward these loans and appraisals, whenever the man is seen, there 
is a more or less informal discussion of a man’s progress and of his 
future plans. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROJECT 


As any social worker knows, the plan as adopted requires careful 
choice of personnel. The project manager was himself a man reared 
on a farm in the timber and cut-over country, a graduate of the 
Agricultural College, and a member of the staff of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station in 1921. When he resigned, he was director of 
extension of the Experiment Station and left to take up a farm in 
the cut-over area, composed mostly of wild land. Out of this he 
has carved with the labor of his own hands a farm that is yielding 
a satisfactory income. He was thus thoroughly conversant with the 
problems which the settlers would have to meet and had had ex- 
perience in agricultural education and re-education. He has char- 
acterized the field staff which he has chosen to aid him as “practical 
farmers.’ All of them have had a great deal of personal and practical 
experience in the agriculture of the cut-over, but they have all had 
technical training in agriculture also. In addition, they have shown 
they have tact and the ability to deal with these settlers. The origi- 
nal plan was to conduct the project entirely under the direction of 
one man, but because it was undertaken under the aegis of two 
separate agencies—the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
the Minnesota Rehabilitation Corporation—it was necessary to put 
the land acquisition under the direction of the project manager and 
to appoint another man to direct the resettlement phase of the work. 
Since both men would have to deal with the settlers and consider 
their plans for resettlement, this spelled a great deal of danger for 
the project. But the man appointed had served as county agent in 
this area under the project manager when the latter was director 
of extension, and they worked together harmoniously. When both 
phases of the work were combined under the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration in 1935, the project manager was put in charge of both 
phases of the work. 

Plans were hardly under way when official red tape threatened 
the project’s life. The purchase of the land and the evacuation of 
the families were approved from the start by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, and funds were allotted for this phase of 
the work, but for various minor reasons the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Relief Administration in Washington with- 
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held official approval of the resettlement scheme as a project. The 
state director of the Board of Minnesota Rural Rehabilitation Corpo- 
ration immediately sent in a budget request for loans to these families 
as individuals under the rehabilitation phase of the Corporation’s 
program and necessary funds to carry out the project were ear- 
marked. This plan proved valuable when the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration took over the active direction of the project, for again 
officials in Washington not conversant with the problem objected 
to a number of its features. It was during this phase of the program 
that the project manager’s persistence prevented the side-tracking 
of the program and the confusion which a complete shift of policy 
would have created. 

During the brief period the project was under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration there was not sufficient time to do 
more than to lay the groundwork for the project. Thus only one 
family was moved prior to the creation of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration on July 1, 1935. Many of the difficulties into which the 
project ran after that date, however, must be charged to the ad- 
ministrative setup of the Resettlement Administration. The land 
options were taken for a period of six months, since the officials in 
charge of the project saw no reason why the options should not be 
taken up and the land purchased within that period. However, they 
reckoned not with the zealousness of the government accountants 
and their pencil-and-paper “‘checks’”’ on government expenditures. 
The filling of a multiplicity of forms and the interposition of 
interminable delays over minor points raised in regional and na- 
tional offices delayed action for so long that the local staff became 
greatly disheartened, and the resettlement clients almost hostile. 
Finally, however, most of the options were taken up (by December, 
1936), the land purchased, and the families moved to their new farms. 

As annoying as these delays were, they were minor matters com- 
pared to the threatened reversal of the whole policy by the Resettle- 
ment Administration. The first such threat came in the latter part 
of August, 1935, with the issuance of Administrative Order No. 41, 
outlining the general policies with respect to loans to individuals 
for rural rehabilitation and the purposes for which these loans might 
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be made. The permitted policies did mot include loans for the pur- 
chase of land. This threatened the whole grubstake plan on which 
the development of these new farms was predicated, for the essential 
basis of the grubstake plan is a loan on real estate. After some dis- 
cussion, the project was allowed to proceed, but only because the 
funds going into the purchase of land were not Resettlement Ad- 
ministration funds but those of the old Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration, earmarked before they were turned over to the Resettle- 
ment Administration. But Order No. 41 did hinder development of 
the Pine Island Project, and it was not until loans on real estate 
were permitted again that this one was able to proceed. 

Administration Order 58 of the Resettlement Administration, 
issued less than a month later, also played its part in hindering the 
progress of the project. This order contained two very disturbing 
provisions. Provision 4 of the order stated: 

Some infiltration or individual projects will be authorized but in general 
community projects will be favored. In these it will be the policy to develop 
village-center plans as well as individual homestead plans with community 
facilities. 


This provision did not, of course, throw out the project but it did 
mean difficulties for any other project modeled on the same plan. 
Another provision was that “no house will be provided without 
inside toilets, baths, and electric wiring.’ Leaving aside for the 
moment a minor criticism that electric wiring would have been use- 
less for most of them, since an electric high line was not available, 
it should be pointed out that the immediate provision of these items, 
however desirable they might be, would greatly increase the cost 
of the construction of buildings and make the loans greater than 
most families could expect to repay. Thus many families would have 
refused to go ahead with their plans to move, and the whole purpose 
of the project would have been defeated. Members of the project 
staff were not opposed to the principle that these farm families 
should have decent housing, on the contrary."* But the staff dis- 


13 Project Manager Wilson was one of the pioneers in Minnesota in the movement 
for the improving of farm housing, and while a member of the Experimental Station staff 
in 1914 wrote and published a bulletin on the provision of modern living facilities for 
farm housing. 
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agreed with the method proposed to obtain a higher standard of 
living for these families—that is, the method of compulsory inclusion 
of such physical facilities in the houses being built. They felt the 
cost of these improvements would put a heavy burden on the fami- 
lies and lower the general living standard during the period of de- 
velopment, necessitating the abandonment of other budget items 
at least equally as desirable as modern plumbing. Again, a great 
deal of uncertainty was created, and the progress of the movement 
of the people impeded by well-intentioned but uninformed acts of 
the national and regional officials. During the controversies the 
project manager tendered his resignation when he believed changes 
endangered the whole experiment. His resignation was not accepted, 
however; and eventually the regional and national administrations 
saw the wisdom of proceeding along the original plan. Without ques- 
tion, the fact that the funds belonged to the Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation and not to the Resettlement Administration enabled 
the project to go forward. Eventually the essential principles of the 
Beltrami Island Project were also included in the plan for the Pine 
Island Project, now well along, but during this period it was held 
back because it was entirely financed by the Resettlement Admin- 
istration funds. 

One of the greatest sources of friction was the proposal of the 
project manager that the settlers be allowed to remove the buildings 
on the land after it had been purchased by the government. Since 
this plan involved giving back gratis improvements which the gov- 
ernment had bought and paid for, it should occasion no surprise 
that government accountants, familiar only with their ledgers, should 
raise vigorous objections, and the manager had “some difficulty”’ 
persuading the Washington officials of the justice of this plan. 
Nevertheless, the proposal was an act of sound public economy. 
Capitalizing at 5 per cent the $25,000 it cost to maintain a settle- 
ment in this area, it was worth $500,000 to the government to be 
sure the area would be evacuated. 

These dwellings and farm buildings were worth more to the settler 
than their salvage value, and to have refused to pay a reasonable 
appraisal value for them would have worked an injustice and created 
a great deal of resentment. On the other hand, if the area were to 
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remain depopulated and not be resettled by more squatters, it was 
necessary that the buildings be destroyed or removed, for the govern- 
ment would have no use for them. To have wrecked them with 
relief labor might have cost the government more than the salvage 
materials would bring. However, the settler could use the buildings 
to advantage, and, having a vested interest in the result, he would 
get a greater salvage from his buildings. It took a long time to con- 
vince Washington officialdom of the logic of this argument, but the 
manager’s view prevailed in the end, and the settlers got their build- 
ings. Many clients not only obtained salvage lumber but, by very 
ingenious and economical methods, they succeeded in moving whole 
buildings to their new locations. After moving many of these build- 
ings, with the aid of the project construction superintendent they 
were remodeled at the very lowest cost into substantial homes and 
barns of attractive appearance. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE PROJECT 


It is still much too early to judge the eventual results of the 
method being followed on the Beltrami Island Project. The princi- 
pal cash crops of this region are alsike clover seed and alfalfa seed, 
and the benefits of planting of either crop cannot be obtained before 
the second crop season. Since most families did not get moved before 
the fall of 1936 and will obtain the major benefits of the first year’s 
clearing only with the crop season of 1938, an accurate evaluation of 
the project from an economic standpoint cannot now be made. The 
social benefits were obtained almost immediately, for the people 
have left behind them isolation and a general hopelessness and 
moved into fairly well-settled communities with a farming prospect 
which had given new hope to all of them. They find themselves 
surrounded by neighbors who have obtained a reasonably adequate 
standard of living with the type of farms essentially the same as 
these people have, and many of them with no more capital and with 
less assistance and advice than these families have. 

The various region and state officials connected with rural re- 
habilitation and rural resettlement are fully convinced of the basic 
merits of the plan followed. The newer Pine Island Resettlement 
Project has proceeded on a similar basis and at least one of the more 
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paternalistic projects outside the cut-over, originally set up on the 
“lock and key” plan of the more typical resettlement projects, has 
adopted the grubstake plan. 


THREE FAMILY HISTORIES 


Since the people and the resources of the cut-over area lie outside 
the experience of most people, it is somewhat difficult to give an 
accurate picture of such a project as that of the Beltrami Island 
area. However, it is possible that the following three cases will add 
to an understanding of what has been attempted. 


JOHN s— 


John S—— was a tenant in the evacuation area, renting the land of his 
father-in-law, who had moved away to live with another daughter. Mr. S—— 
had no legal equity to any property in the area being evacuated, but he had 
built a house on his father-in-law’s place which was appraised at $60 in the 
price allowed his father-in-law for the land. When he moved, his father-in-law 
turned over the $60 to him together with the right to move all the buildings on 
the old place. With the help of his energetic young wife, he tore down and 
moved not only this house but the original log house constructed by his father- 
in-law with John’s wife’s help, two barns, a chicken coop, and a garage, all of 
log construction, moved them log by log to the new place and set them up again. 
To save as much money as possible, his wife straightened out four kegs of nails 
they had pulled out of the old building. With a loan of only $200 he was able 
to remodel and rebuild these same buildings on a new location, and the im- 
pression of the visitor who comes to the place at the present time is that of a 
fairly prosperous farm which has been a going organization for many years. 
The buildings are certainly worth $1,000 as they now stand. The new farm 
contains 160 acres, and his original herd of six or eight cows has been doubled. 
Of these 160 acres, 70 acres were open and clear when the land was bought. Since 
then an additional 40 acres has been added of which 30 acres were open, giving 
John 100 acres immediately available for farming and a complete set of sub- 
stantial and well-constructed farm buildings. The new home is on a graveled 
highway about twelve miles from town, and the buildings are perched above a 
small river. John S—— has achieved all this and acquired livestock worth 
$1,000 on a total loan of less than $3,000. He is now completely self-supporting, 
his payments so far are up to date, and he can expect to pay his loan com- 
fortably within the period of its maturity. 


OLE F—— 


Ole F——, a young man about thirty years of age, lived with his mother in 
one of the most isolated neighborhoods of the evacuation area. In the old area 
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he lived nearly thirty miles from Baudette, and the road was not always pass- 
able. Today he lives about fifteen miles from Baudette, and all but a mile of 
that distance is over graveled highway. The soil on the old farm from which he 
came was some of the best in the evacuation area, but the clearing was ex- 
tremely difficult. Ole claims that it took him all of one winter to clear 6 acres 
and that, when he went to plow the land, it was so stony that it was impossible 
to keep the plow point in the ground. He swore that it was the last clearing he 
would do. That was before he moved. His new 160-acre farm was obtained at a 
total cost of $650. A large portion of this 160 acres have been burned over by a 
recent peat fire and so, with the removal of a little surface rock, the only rock on 
the place, would be ready for planting. Since he realized over $900 equity after 
the sale of his old place, his total loan would be small so there was every reason 
for the hope which was evident in his bearing at the time he was interviewed. 
When visited, there was a new farmhouse of modern design under construction. 


NICK B—— 


Nick B—— is a man a little over forty-five with a large family, including 
three or four grown sons. At one time he owned a farm in the Beltrami Island 
area, but he mortgaged the farm to construct a good home for himself and was 
unable to make enough profit out of his poor land to make the payments on the 
loan. When the purchase program started, Nick was renting his farm and had 
no equity available for moving. He chose 160 acres of uncleared land, and in the 
period of two summers and a winter he has not only built himself a substantial 
house of modern design at a cash cost of only $325 but he has, in addition, 
succeeded in clearing and preparing for seed between 50 and 60 acres of land. 
His loan is somewhat above the average, but the total is under $3,000; and 
nobody, including Nick, doubts his ability to pay. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE DURING THE PLAGUE 
OF 1720-22 IN SOUTHEASTERN FRANCE* 


SHELBY T. McCLOY 


other towns and cities of Provence what was probably the 

greatest epidemic of the bubonic plague since the famous Black 
Death of the fourteenth century. The epidemic had its origins in 
Marseilles. In the spring of that year there were several persons 
afflicted with a malady similar to the plague, and later diagnosed 
as such. Perchance it had been brought from the Near East by 
way of Austria and other Continental countries;? perchance it had 
been to some extent endemic in Marseilles. W. G. Bell, author of 
The Great Plague in London in 1665, says that the plague remained 
endemic in London throughout the seventeenth century, occasion- 
ally bursting forth into epidemic proportions. Be this as it may, 
there was a second and more important source of the plague in 
1720. On May 25 there docked at Marseilles a pest-laden ship, the 
“Great Saint Anthony,’’ returned from Saida and other Syrian ports, 
where she had acquired a cargo chiefly of silks and also a number 
of passengers. En route from Saida, where the plague was existent, 
to Marseilles, nine sailors had died; and although the ship’s officers 
did not attribute the deaths to the plague, but to a malignant fever, 
iron hooks had been used for the purpose of casting the bodies 
overboard.’ In vindication of the ship’s officers, however, it is but 
proper to state that according to evidence no buboes—the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the plague—were to be found on the vic- 


[: THE late summer of 1720 there developed in Marseilles and 


t The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Social Science Research 
Council for a grant-in-aid which made possible a visit to French archives, in the summer 
of 1937, and the collection of the greater portion of the material in this article. 


? Paul Gaffarel and the Marquis de Duranty, La Peste de 1720 a Marseilles & en 
France, d’aprés des documents inédits (Paris, 1911), pp. 45-48. 

3 Dom H. Leclercq, Histoire de la régence pendant la minorité de Louis XV (Paris, 
1921), III, 76. 
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tims. Furthermore, the ship carried certificates of good health from 
all the ports at which she had touched, save the last, which was 
Leghorn. 

Harbor authorities at Marseilles permitted the passengers to dis- 
embark and go their way. The crew and a large part of the cargo 
were ordered ashore to the infirmary and lazaret, respectively, for 
quarantine and disinfection. One of the longshoremen engaged in 
transporting the goods was quick to contract the malady and die. 
Other cases of the sickness, moreover, broke out in homes of the 
poor where persons from aboard the ship had gone. 

The city authorities of Marseilles manifested concern in the mat- 
ter. Not being satisfied with the declarations of their own physicians 
and surgeons that the malady was only a malignant fever, they asked 
the government to send health officers to make a more thorough 
examination. Chicoyneau and Verny, members of the medical facul- 
ty of the University of Montpellier (one of the two most famous 
medical schools in France), were sent to Marseilles by the regent, 
and they reached the same decision. 

But deaths from the ailment continued to mount. Alarm spread, 
and some of the richer inhabitants began to evacuate the city. 
Eventually, on August 17, physicians pronounced that the epidemic 
was in truth the peste. Like wildfire the word spread over the city, 
and so great an exodus of people of all walks of life developed, 
according to Pichatty de Croissainte, one of the municipal officials 
who has left an eyewitness’s account of the epidemic, that it seemed 
that the crowd in its mad flight would take off the very gates of the 
city walls.4 The civic authorities passed regulations prohibiting the 
departure of persons from the city, on heavy penalties, but they 
were more or less powerless to enforce them. 

Certain hospitals were set aside as pest infirmaries, and certain 
buildings as quarantine places for persons who had come in contact 
with the plague. But these precautions quickly proved inadequate. 
By the first of September the plague was reaching its intensity, and 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a thousand persons were dying 


4 Piéces historiques sur la peste de 1720 (n.p., n.d.), I, 56-58. According to Pére 
Feuillée, forty thousand persons (almost certainly an exaggeration) were said to have 
left the city (zbid., II, 13). 
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daily. This rate continued throughout September and into early 
October.’ 

A characteristic of the plague was a furious body temperature, 
which made it well-nigh impossible for the sufferer to bear clothing. 
Many persons who were ill betook themselves to the streets, and 
great numbers of others were carried there and left by their coward- 
ly, terror-stricken families. The streets accordingly became filled 
with the dead and the dying, and for a while it was impossible for the 
city to bury the dead. The situation was solved by the government’s 
permitting the use of convicts from Toulon, the convicts being 
promised their freedom if they survived. A total of 692 convicts 
(forgats) and 6 Turks were accorded the city from August 10, 1720, 
to January 4, 1721, for the purpose of burying the dead.® Only a 
few survived. Gigantic trenches were dug by beggars and peasants 
impressed into service, and were filled with quicklime for receiving 
the corpses.? An enormous dungeon was used for the same purpose. 
But so great was the problem of the disposal of the dead that many 
bodies lay on the streets for weeks in a decomposed state.® 

Some of the citizens locked themselves in their homes as a means 
of escaping the contagion. Among them were the monks of St. Victor 
and nearly all the nuns,’ who locked themselves in their monastic 
institutions. The other cities and provinces of France passed ordi- 
nances forbidding the entry of any person or goods coming from 
Marseilles. One by one all the governments of Europe, moreover, 
save the Turkish, quarantined themselves against all communica- 
tion with the doomed city and with Provence generally.’ 

The plague, however, did not remain confined to Marseilles. From 
the first of August to the first of October, 1720, it made its way 
into twenty-five communities in southern Provence, according to 
an official report from Cardin Lebret, intendant of Provence, to the 


5 Ibid., I, 77 and 80. 

6 Tbid., II, 191-92. 

7 One of them was 22 foises long, 8 wide, and 14 deep (ibid., I, 104). Since a toise was 
6.394509 feet, this made the trench 140 feet long, 52 feet wide, and 14 feet deep. 


§ On September 6, 1720, there were fifteen thousand corpses lying on the streets of 
Marseilles unburied, according to Pichatty de Croissainte (ibid., pp. 86-88). 


9 Ibid., pp. 233-34. 10 Gaffarel and Duranty, op. cit., pp. 424-29. 
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controller-general, on June 1, 1721; and before the first of January, 
1721, it had spread into a total of forty-nine communities in that 
province. Aix," Toulon, and Arles” all were severely hit. 

From Provence the epidemic spread into Languedoc and to cer- 
tain communities in other regions in the summer of 1721. In May, 
1721, Correjac and La Canourgue, two villages in the Gévaudan, 
became infected. They were the first places in Languedoc to be 
affected. An attempt was made to isolate the sickness there. But 
in August it spread to Mende and Marvejols, two more populous 
centers, and by October 10 it was present in fourteen or fifteen 
parishes in the Gévaudan. Montpellier and the greater portion of 
Languedoc, however, were successful in escaping the epidemic, and 
the winter of 1721 virtually brought the epidemic to an end. 

As for the other regions struck by this plague may be mentioned 
the community of St. Flour in Auvergne, the city of Orange in 
Dauphiné, and the city of Avignon in the Comtat. In all these 
places the epidemic raged in fury, but it did not go beyond their 
walls; and the provinces in which they were situated appear to have 
escaped further harm. 

In 1722 the epidemic died down, save for a sporadic case here and 
there. There were numerous quarantines and disinfections, followed 
by a gradual restoration of trade, first within the provinces them- 
selves, and afterward, in early 1723, with the rest of France and 
the world. 

Such is a skeleton account of the plague of 1720-22, in which, 
according to an official report sent by Lebret to the controller- 
general in January, 1722, Provence alone had had 122,469 cases of 
sickness and had lost 93,290 inhabitants as victims out of her original 
population (in these places) of 292,165."3 

1 By July 31, 1721, 7,534 persons had died in Aix, according to an elaborate report to 
the controller-general (Archives Nationales, G7, 1731). In a letter of April 3, 1721, 


Vauvenargues stated that about 11,000 persons were left in the city, and that of 
them 6,000 were destitute (Arch. Nat., G7, 1729). 

12 Sir T. A. Cook, Old Provence (London, 1925), II, 17-22. 

13 “Etat général des dépenses que les communautés contaminées de Provence ont 
été obligées de faire a l’occasion de la maladie contagieuse, et des secours qu’elles ont 
regis, soit de S.A.R., soit de la province” (Arch. Nat., G7, 1736). According to this 
report, Marseilles alone had lost 39,115 inhabitants. 
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What part did private, church, and state assistance play in allevi- 
ating the sufferings of the people during all this? Bertrand, one of 
the resident physicians of Marseilles, tells us in his account of the 
epidemic that charity was stifled in all hearts.‘4 Such was not quite 
true; for almost immediately upon receipt of the news that Mar- 
seilles was afflicted with the pest, several physicians and surgeons 
of neighboring regions, and even of Paris, volunteered their services 
and were accepted. Neighboring towns and cities proffered their 
aid.'® The rural people and others played host to the thousands that 
fled from the city. Vauvenargues, first consul and later commandant 
at Aix, and Chancellor Roze at Marseilles gave liberally of their 
fortunes to aid their unfortunate communities. The gallant service 
of the consuls, the aldermen, the military leaders, the physicians, 
the surgeons, the hospital attendants, and others should not go un- 
mentioned. For although it is true that some few men in walks of 
life able to render service did flee, the vast proportion remained and 
acquitted themselves gallantly at their post of duty. 

By their contemporaries the Catholic clergy are given magnificent 
tributes for their courage and their service. Here and there a priest 
fled and a colony of monks locked their doors, but for every one of 
either group who shunned his duties there were perhaps a dozen 
who moved heroicly among the sick and the dying, especially atten- 
tive to administer the Last Sacrament. A number of Jesuits came to 
the afflicted regions from elsewhere and labored. The Oratorians, 
forbidden by Belsunce, bishop of Marseilles, to administer the Last 
Sacrament, because of a grudge which he exercised toward them, 
betook themselves to nursing the sick.*° Great numbers of Jesuits, 
Oratorians, and others in orders died at their post throughout the 
plague area. Perhaps no other profession or walk of life lost so large 
a percentage of men." 

The chief hero of the plague in the eyes of his contemporaries 
(for he acquired an international reputation) was Belsunce, bishop 

4 Quoted by Gaffarel and Duranty, of. cit., p. gt. 

5 Piéces historiques, I, 43 ff. 


16 J, Michelet, Guvres (Paris, 1887), XVII, 313. The Oratorians were enemies of the 
bull Uningenitus. 


17 Gaffarel and Duranty, op. cit., pp. 105 and 155. 
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of Marseilles and a Jesuit, who was constantly on the streets con- 
fessing the dead and dispensing among the poor some charities that 
had been placed in his hand. A more obscure hero, but one who no 
doubt appeals more to the twentieth-century reader, was the Pére 
Millay, likewise a Jesuit, who administered soup to the sick that 
strewed the streets of Marseilles and who died from the plague. 
The bishop of Toulon and the archbishop of Aix" likewise won the 
plaudits of Lebret, who wrote to the controller-general of their chari- 
ties and heroic work in confessing the dying. In Paris the curé of 
Saint-Sulpice took a contribution of a hundred thousand livres in 
the winter of 1720-21 for the plague sufferers of Provence."? The 
Pope, moreover, on the suggestion of the bishop of Avignon, sent 
in the autumn of 1720 three vessels laden with grain for Provence.”° 

But after due credit is given to the church and the public for 
what they did, it must be said that they failed dismally to rise to 
the situation with the needed assistance. The Last Sacrament, no 
doubt, proved a great consolation to the sick and the dying, but the 
stricken communities needed far more than it. They needed food, 
medicine, nursing, the very necessities of life; and what the church 
and the public gave was but a pittance in comparison with what 
was needed. It was accordingly necessary that the state step in and 
help shoulder the burden. 

Each town and city spent what funds it had in its treasury, and 
then proceeded, after permission was obtained from the controller- 
general, to borrow money to the limit from financiers. The estates 
of Provence likewise borrowed heavily. Fora while the national gov- 
ernment wanted to see if the province could not handle the situa- 
tion. The first definite monetary gift from the government was one 
of sixty thousand livres sent in December, 1720. Thenceforward 
until the summer of 1721 it sent sixty thousand livres each month, 
as Lebret, Vauvenargues, the Marquis de Cailus, certain bishops, 

18 The archbishop of Aix distributed 150,000 livres which had been placed in his 
hands for charities (Piéces historiques, I, 71). 

19 Letter from Beaumont, syndic of Provence, to the controller-general, January 3, 
1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1667). 

20 Gaffarel and Duranty state that two of these vessels fell into the hands of the 


Turks (Algerian pirates?), who, when they learned their mission, promptly released 
them (0p. cit., p. 293). 
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and others wrote, appealing that the gift be continued.” The appeals 
because of distress became greater in the spring of 1721 as the plague 
came from its winter quarters and began to rage in Aix, Arles, 
Toulon, not to mention many smaller places. At last the govern- 
ment began to get a correct idea of the problem, and to its credit 
it can be said that it rose to meet it in praiseworthy fashion. Three 
million livres were set aside as an advance or loan, without interest, 
for the relief of Provence, the money to be repaid from the future 
collection of certain taxes; and of this sum three hundred thousand 
livres were to be sent monthly to the stricken regions for aid, to be 
dispensed through Lebret, the intendant.” This plan went into ef- 
fect in June. It so happened that shortly afterward the plague great- 
ly subsided in Provence, and a large portion of the fund went to 
Languedoc and the cities of Orange and Avignon. 

When the controller-general made announcement of this appro- 
priation for Provence in June, he did so by sending copies of his 
plan to all the intendants and bishops in France. He called upon the 
intendants to co-operate by the collection of taxes for the purpose in 
their respective territories, and upon the bishops to raise contribu- 
tions in their dioceses for the afflicted cities of Provence. It is not 
without some interest that Languedoc, neighboring province to 
Provence, refused to comply with the collection of taxes;?3 and while 


2t Memorandum of the controller-general’s office of April, 1721, upon a request from 
De Beaumont that the grant of 60,000 livres monthly be continued and even increased. 
A marginal comment says: “Decision bon. 22 avril 1721.’’ Thus it was accorded for 
April. The past payments for December, January, February, and March are recorded 
(Arch. Nat., G7, 1729). 

Dom Leclercq mentions that the regent gave 600,000 livres (op. cit., III, go). I have 
seen no reference to it anywhere else, in books or documents. Did it include the 240,000 
livres just described? 

22 Copy of unsigned letter, apparently by one De Brou, June 1, 1721 (Arch. Nat., 
G7, 1730). 

According to Dom Leclercq, the loan was arranged by “‘une société de philan- 
thropes,’’ which included some Parisian bankers (0. cit., III, go). Pierre Gaxotte says 
that “‘Le Peletier de la Houssaye persuaded the tax farmers to let him have a few million 
in advance” (Louis the Fifteenth and His Times, trans. J. Lewis May [London, 1934], 
Pp. 51). 

23 Letter from Bonnier, treasurer of Languedoc, to the controller-general, June 9, 
1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1730). Brunet d’Evry, intendant of Auvergne, another neighbor- 
ing province, declared in a letter of June 12, 1721, that Auvergne would not be able to 
contribute to the fund in case that the plague invaded its borders (ibid.). 
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@ great number of the bishops wrote wordy and gracious replies, 
all save very few pled inability to do as requested, saying that their 
own dioceses were suffering so badly that they could with difficulty 
meet their own needs.”4 (It is to be remembered that France was 
suffering at this time one of the most severe economic crises in her 
history, owing to the collapse in 1720 of the John Law scheme. 
It is a matter of interest, moreover, that John Law made the state- 
ment that the Marseilles plague precipitated the crash of his system, 
and that but for it he might have succeeded with his project.)?5 

By way of medical assistance, both provincial and national gov- 
ernments sent large numbers of physicians and surgeons into the 
epidemic areas. The government at Paris sent several members of 
the medical faculties of Montpellier and Paris, as well as other 
physicians and surgeons of note. It obligated itself to pay the physi- 
cians at the rate of a thousand livres a month, and the surgeons 
three hundred livres a month.” The intendant of Provence and the 
officials of the afflicted cities made arrangements directly with many 
physicians and surgeons in southeastern France at the time of the 
greatest emergency. The contracts varied in price. Some of the 
physicians demanded prodigious sums, and because of the desperate 
situation the provincial government had to accede to their demands. 
Later, at the conclusion of the epidemic, on the request of Lebret, 
the controller-general revised all the agreements made directly by 
physicians with the provincial government, and specified uniform 
rates to be paid to physicians, surgeons, and surgeon apprentices.”” 
A small allowance was made {> travel expenditures. 

Some of the physicians rendered magnificent service. Among 
them may be mentioned Chicoyneau, Verny, and Deydier, of the 
medical faculty of Montpellier; and Bailly, Lemoine, and the Abbé 
Quintrandy, of the medical faculty of Paris—all sent by the royal 

24 Arch. Nat., G7, 1731. 

2s Law’s own words are: “‘J’ay dit que, sila France eust este exemptee de la maladie 
[de Marseille], la systeéme de M. Law auroit pu estre soustenu” (John Law, Cuvres 
complétes, publiés pour la premiére fois par Paul Harsin [Paris, 1934], III, 172). 

26 “Etat des médecins, apoticaires, chirugiens majors et garcons chirurgiens qui ont 
servi dans la ville de Marseille pendant la contagion, et qui sont envoyés par ordre de 
S.A.R. ou sur les affiches des échevins” (Arch. Nat., G7, 1738-45). 

37 “Copie de la lettre de: M. le Contréleur (Sénéral 4 M. Lebret le 31 janvier 1722” 
(Arch. Nat., G7, 1736). 
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government. Bailly and Lemoine labored faithfully at Marvejols 
and La Canourgue, in the Gévaudan, despite the fact that each 
became sick, Lemoine twice, with the plague. They took to their 
beds only when compelled and were up serving the public within 
a few days.”* The Abbé Quintrandy, sent by the government to 
Aix to experiment with the remedy of Garrus (and used it with 
much success), served gallantly and requested nothing in the end 
for his services. His name is included on a list of 168 individuals 
recommended to the government for graces because of gallant serv- 
ice in Provence during the period of the plague. 

The Abbé Quintrandy provoked a riot at Aix, owing to the wrath 
of local physicians against him because he did not charge the sick 
for his services.?? Nowhere, however, did the physicians and sur- 
geons sent by the government charge their patients for medical 
attention, and it was natural that much hostility resulted between 
them and the local physicians. Moreover, the imported physicians, 
according to Bertrand of Marseilles, displayed an unbearable haugh- 
tiness, and in his opinion were less capable than the native physi- 
cians. To the disgrace of a large number of the imported physicians 
it must be added that they insisted on remaining in the towns and 
cities where they had been sent even after the plague had ceased. 
They insisted upon payment before departure, and there was no 
money with which to pay them. In the meanwhile their salary con- 
tinued, despite their failure to be of further service. Their con- 
tinued stay led to some correspondence between Lebret and the 
controller-general, and the latter gave his consent that from a stipu- 
lated date the monthly salary of the idle doctors be decreased in 
amount.’° This action succeeded in driving some of them away. 


28 Thirty or forty letters from these two physicians, reporting on the progress of the 
epidemic, are in Arch. Nat., G7, 1729 ff. In the same boxes of documents are several 
letters from various officials in southeastern France praising the work of the two men. 
De Bernage included them in his list of those recommended for graces because of meri- 
torious service during the epidemic. 

29 Letters from Vauvenargues and Lebret to the controller-general, February 5 and 
10, respectively, 1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1729). 

3° The physicians that served at Marseilles were cut, after February 1, 1721, from 
1,000 livres a month to 300, the surgeons from 500 to 150, the surgeon apprentices from 
300 to go, and the apothecary apprentices frora 300 to go (“‘Etat des médecins, apoti- 
caires,” etc., Arch. Nat., G7, 1738-45). 
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The total bill for the physicians, surgeons, surgeon apprentices, 
and apothecaries who had served in Provence and Languedoc for 
the period of the contagion appears to have been at least 666,362 
livres, with some unsettled claims still outstanding. Of this sum the 
expenditures and indebtedness of Marseilles amounted to 259,440 
livres, that of the rest of Provence to 168,280 livres, and that of 
Languedoc to 238,642 livres.* 

There had served at Marseilles seventeen physicians sent by the 
king, of whom three had died; ninety-seven surgeons and one sur- 
geon apprentice, of which number thirty-one had died; and four 
apothecaries and seven apothecary apprentices.*? Elsewhere in 
Provence there served eighteen physicians sent by the royal govern- 
ment, forty-five surgeons, and two surgeon apprentices. One of the 
physicians, five of the surgeons, and one of the surgeon apprentices, 
had died.33 Certain of the physicians and surgeons served for a peri- 
od in Marseilles, afterward in the province, and later in Languedoc. 
My figures for Languedoc are perhaps not complete, but there had 
been sent to it from Paris six physicians, seven surgeons, and twelve 
surgeon apprentices. From other parts of Languedoc there came 
eight physicians (four of them from Montpellier), six surgeons, and 
eleven surgeon apprentices.*4 It is a point worthy of attention that 
only picked physicians and surgeons were sent by the royal govern- 
ment to the plague-infected areas and that those chosen were re- 
garded as receiving a signal honor. 

Both national and provincial governments sent large quantities 
of drugs into the plague regions. Among the drugs were certain 
“remedies”’ or patent medicines sent for free distribution among the 
poor by physicians, curés, and the heads of hospitals. Certain of 
the remedies sent at this time into southeastern France were pre- 
pared by one Helvétius,** grandfather of the well-known eighteenth- 
century farmer-general and philosopher. 

A much more considerable item than the remedies were the drugs 


3 Ibid. 3 [bid. 33 [bid. 


34 “Etat des médecins et chirugiens qui ont envoyés au soulagement des pestifférés 
en Languedoc,” dated February 2, 1723 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1738-45). 


35 Letter from De Bernage to the controller-general, June 24, 1721 (Arch. Nat., 
G7, 1730). 
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for disinfectant purposes. Various solutions, known as parfums, 
powerful in strength, were concocted and were used no doubt with 
excellent effect upon furniture, letters,3° coins, clothing, and the 
hands, noses, and foreheads of persons. The most famous of the 
parfums was that known as the ‘‘Four Robbers” (not the “Four 
Roses’’).37 The physicians, some of the Marseilles aldermen, and 
even Belsunce commonly carried flasks of parfum with them, which 
they used for disinfectant purposes. Thus we are told of an alderman 
of Marseilles, who while directing the removal of the dead from the 
streets was hit in the face with some bandages from a sick person, 
thrown from a window. The alderman merely washed his face with 
the disinfectant from his flask and proceeded with his work without 
mishap. The convicts engaged in burying the dead made a practice 
of dipping their handkerchiefs in it and tying them over their noses 
to disinfect the air which they regarded as contaminated. 

In homes the windows and doors were closed, and sulphur was 
burned as a disinfectant. Moreover, on the account sheet of one 
hospital, as sent to the controller-general’s office, is listed a con- 
siderable expenditure for brandy, which was also used, as well as 
wine, garlic, and soap, as a germicide or preventive. 

At the conclusion of the epidemic in every community there fol- 
lowed a period of forced quarantine, lasting forty days, in which a 
careful fumigation of all houses and furniture was made. Physicians 
and surgeons and all other travelers were required to go through a 
similar period and be subjected to certain fumigating odors before 
being allowed to leave the plague-stricken territory. And so strong 

36 A large portion of the documents in the ten boxes of material in the Archives 
Nationales bear stains left by the disinfectant fluids. For an account of the manner in 
which the parfums were applied, see Edme de la Poix de Freminville, Dictionnaire ou 
traité de la police générale (nouv. éd., rev. et cor. par lui-méme [Paris, 1771]), pp. 247 
and 252. 

Freminville mentions that in his day cats and dogs in plague-infected areas had to 
be killed as a sanitary precaution, according to police regulations general throughout 
France (p. 147). Pichatty de Croissainte states that at Marseilles butchers were not 


allowed to skin animals or to blow their breath on the meat while cleaning it. Instead 
they were required to use bellows (Piéces historiques, I, 51). 


37 Freminville gives a rather elaborate account of its ingredients and mode of ap- 
plication (0p. cit., pp. 262-63). Its base was vinegar, and as a result the parfum is fre- 
quently styled vinaigre in documents of the times. 
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were the fumigating odors that some of the physicians nearly suc- 
cumbed.3* Their clothes, as also the clothes of all persons who had 
been sick with the pest, were ordered burned, and the city or the 
regional government undertook to provide fresh clothing. Bedding 
of all persons ill with the plague was ordered burned. A careful 
inventory of all articles burned was made prior to the burning and 
kept by the government, to be followed when indemnifying those 
who had suffered losses thereby. The government undertook to re- 
imburse the owners of the “Great Saint Anthony” (whose cargo was 
eventually ordered burned),3? and also the owners of the hamlet of 
Correjac,*° of whose goods a careful record had been made. 

Perhaps greatest of all the forms of aid rendered by the national 
and provincial governments to the afflicted areas was that of pro- 
visioning. At least it caused the most concern and expenditure. In 
the correspondence of the intendants with the controller-general con- 
cerning the plague, more attention is given to this matter than to 
any other. 

It is well to point out, for a correct understanding of the situa- 
tion, that for a year prior to the outbreak of the plague Provence 
had experienced a famine and that Lebret, the intendant, had been 
obliged to resort to much correspondence and to make arrangements 
with various parties, within and without France, in order to provide 
food for the emergency.** That emergency had been handled satis- 
factorily, and it was hoped that the harvest of 1720 in Provence 
would provide sufficient grain for the forthcoming year. But the 
hot, dry summer of 17209 brought a second successive crop failure. 

In the eighteenth century it was the duty of the intendant each 
summer and autumn to see that his province was sufficiently pro- 
vided with grain and meat stores for the ensuing winter and spring; 
and if food stores were insufficient, he must enter into correspond- 
ence with intendants of regions where abundance prevailed, or, if 
there was a shortage throughout France, with the rulers of foreign 


38 Some other persons did succumb, in fact (Piéces historiques, II, 2-6). 

39 Gaffarel and Duranty, op. cit., p. 42. 

4° Letter from De Bernage to the Marquis de la Vrilliére, October 27, 1721. Copy 
sent to the controller-general (Arch. Nat., G7, 1734). 

4t Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds francais 6950, 8956, and 8960. 
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states, and obtain their willingness to sell his province a designated 
quantity of provisions. The intendant thereupon wrote to the con- 
troller-general, asking his permission to make the tentatively agreed- 
upon importation; and the word of the controller-general was final. 
Usually the controller-general merely ratified the decisions and plans 
of the intendants, but he held a vast amount of power; and Lebret, 
a veteran intendant of nearly two decades, stated on one occasion 
that he never dared to take action about provisioning his province 
without the controller-general’s consent.” 

The controller-general at the outset of the plague was John Law; 
from December 10, 1720, until early in 1722, Le Peletier de la Hous- 
saye; and in the closing period, Dodun, Marquis d’Herbault. All 
were sympathetically minded toward the plague-stricken regions. 
Law and De la Houssaye each contributed personal gifts of one 
hundred thousand livres.‘3 De la Houssaye was responsible for the 
huge government loan of three million livres, arranged in June, 1721. 
Dodun continued the arrangements of De la Houssaye after he came 
into office. 

In those days when communication was vastly slower than in 
our own, a great deal of time was frequently lost in provisioning a 
province; and the intendant had to guard against getting an over- 
supply as well as an undersupply. Eyewitnesses of the plague in 
Marseilles have left reports that at the height of the epidemic in 
1720 people starved for the lack of food and that for most people 
fear of the famine was even greater than that of the plague.*4 

Yet, according to a report made by De Beaumont, syndic and 
treasurer of Provence, 


M. Lebret gave at once all the aid that he was able to, whether in grain, or in 
meat, or in cash. The government, at the same time, having been informed of 
this epidemic, gave orders for the establishment of some quarantine lines to be 
guarded by troops, in order to prevent communication; and sent some medi- 
cine, some surgeons, some coin, and some grain.‘s 


# Letter to the controller-general, November 9, 1721, Arch. Nat., G7, 1735. On this 
particular occasion Lebret was asking permission to import provisions (meat and grain) 
from Italy. 

43 Leclercq, op. cit., III, 90; c.f. Piéces historiques, 1, 104-5. 


44 Piéces historiques, I, 114-15. 
4s Arch. Nat., G7, 1729. 
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Some of the grain was purchased in the countryside of Provence, 
some in Languedoc, but the greater portion of it in the province of 
Guyenne, of which Bordeaux was the port. 

On November 4, 1720, the Parisian government ordered Boucher, 
intendant of Guyenne, to purchase 6,000 quintaux (hundredweight) 
of grain for shipment to Provence, and to pay for it out of future 
taxes from his province to the government. The grain was bought 
immediately at the prevailing high prices for a total of 79,050 
livres,4° and was shipped by instalments via water to Toulouse, and 
thence overland to Provence. Among the measures resorted to in 
the meantime had been an ordinance by the aldermen (échevins) 
of Marseilles compelling the bakers of that city to distribute bread 
gratis to the people.47 By November 26, however, the food situation 
was alleviated, for on that date Lebret wrote to De Bernage, in- 
tendant of Languedoc, that Provence was adequately supplied with 
grain. 

In meat supplies there was not the same shortage at this period 
that had prevailed in grain, according to an official report made in 
January, 1721, by De Beaumont, who wrote: ‘Meat has not been 
lacking in Provence during the last four months, M. Lebret having 
obtained some from the neighboring provinces... . . ” He observed 
further that Lebret had made engagements with certain entrepre- 
neurs, chief of whom was one Fulque, who were to send 3,881 sheep 
and 1o1 cattle every week. In fact, Fulque, who was stationed in 
Auvergne, had sent large numbers of animals from that province 
since September. The 60,000 livres which the king’s government 
gave monthly, beginning with December, 1720, was spent in sending 
each week (through Fulque) 2,000 sheep and 96 cattle. 

Even with this supply the afflicted communities of Provence were 
in severe straits for food. In January, 1721, Lebret wrote to the 
controller-general that Fulque threatened to hold up shipment of 
animals until he was paid in full for past shipments and that Pro- 
vence was in dire straits for meat. The Marquis de Cailus wrote 
on January 24 to the controller-general that the provincial treasury 
was exhausted after heavy borrowings, and that the government 


46 Letter from Boucher to the controller-general, April 6, 1721 (ibid.). 


47 Piéces historiques, I, 291. 
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shipments of grain and meat were keeping up the people.** Yet he 
expressed alarm, since the plague had spread to Arles and was 
threatening Toulon. A letter of the same date from Vauvenargues 
told the controller-general of the desperate situation prevailing in 
Aix with regard both to finances and to food. All the city’s reserve 
funds had been spent, as well as a loan of 170,000 livres, and virtually 
every source of taxation had dried up, so that Aix was now helpless 
and dependent whoily upon the aid rendered by the national and 
provincial governments. 

In early March, 1721, the royal government, finding that the 
epidemic was spreading, sent an additional 400,000 livres to Lebret 
to be used in meeting the situation.4? Apparently this was a loan 
which the government had been able to arrange for Provence. The 
same letter from Lebret acknowledging receipt of this sum acknowl- 
edges receipt also of 214,000 livres sent by the government, doubt- 
less also as a loan, in December, 1720. 

Throughout the spring months of 1721 Lebret was kept busy 
sending supplies to various communities in Provence where the 
plague was raging. In a letter of April 7 he told the controller-gen- 
eral that he had sent 2,959 sacks of wheat from Burgundy to seven- 
teen towns and cities, 2,237 to Aix alone.®° Thirty-five hundred 
sacks had come from Guyenne and been distributed to Martigues, 
Toulon, and Arles. Other places still lacked. As a rule the smaller 
places, according to this letter, had sufficient wheat, while the larger 
places were those most in need. 

In early June the government’s loan of 3,000,000 livres for Pro- 
vence was announced. Lebret, in his letter of June 10 thanking the 
controller-general, requested that animals to the value of 300,000 
livres be sent to Provence for the months of June and July, and 
wheat to the value of 200,000 livres. He added that, if necessity 
compelled, the expenditure for wheat could be foregone, since the 
province had stocks of grain which would suffice for the time being.™ 

In connection with the 3,000,000 livre advancement the govern- 
ment agreed to issue passports to those who transported the wheat 


48 Arch. Nat., G7, 1729. 
49 Letter from Lebret to the controller-general, March 9, 1721 (ibid.). 
5° Ibid. 5t Arch. Nat., G7, 1730. 
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and grain into Provence, so as to avoid the duties that were ordi- 
narily levied upon such shipments. Accordingly, the Marquis de 
la Vrilliére, secretary of the regency, was asked to prepare the pass- 
ports at once and place them in the hands of those who needed 
them.” 

An unfortunate result of the government loan was a tremendous 
rise in food prices. So wrote De Bernage, intendant of Languedoc, 
in a letter of July 22 to the controller-general. And not only was 
there a rise in prices, but in Auvergne, where Fulque was stationed, 
it became impossible to obtain good animals for the provisioning of 
Provence. Widespread complaint arose in Provence therefrom, and 
from late July into the autumn of 1721 Lebret sent a number of 
requests to the controller-general that the contracts with Auvergne 
be terminated*3 and that meat be imported from the Barbary Coast*4 
and Italy. Apparently this only resulted in releasing Fulque from 
his services and engaging an unscrupulous agent in his place, 
who proceeded to ask extortionate prices in order to fill his own 
pockets and those of his friends who had gotten him the post. 

Not only do we see graft on the part of the meat-dealers of 
Auvergne but in the citizens of Arles a disgusting supineness. The 
generous provisioning of that city had led the consuls (some new 
ones having come into office there) to request Lebret that he furnish 
the city sixty guintaux of wheat and forty sheep daily, in addition 
to some cash. Lebret mentioned the request in a letter to the con- 
troller-general, and commented that this would be tantamount to 
furnishing the city with free meat, and would cost over a half- 
million livres a month. He had accordingly written the consuls of 
Arles that the city must pay for its meat.ss So frequently is it true 
that the receipt of charities pauperizes a people! 

On August 13 Lebret sent to the controller-general an account 


52 Memorandum of a letter sent by the controller-general to the Marquis, June 5s, 
1721 (ibid.). 


53 Letters of September 4 and November 9, 1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1733 and 1735, 
respectively); also letters of complaint from the Marquis de Cailus, August 14, and one 
Guireine, October 14 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1732 and 1734, respectively). 


54 Letter of September zo, 1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1733). 


55 Letter of August 2, 1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1732). 
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sheet listing twenty-four items, carrying a total expenditure of 
77,811 livres, which he had recently given or advanced to various 
communities.° Among them he had sent 50 guintaux of wheat to 
some mariners from Arles that were living aboard vessels on the 
Rhone; 2 guintaux of sulphur (for disinfectant purposes) and 30 
pieces of waxed cloth (worn by physicians and surgeons); 120 
quintaux of quicklime (for burial of the dead) to Maillane and St. 
Remy; 2 quintaux of parfum (disinfectants) for Pertuis; 70 sheep, 
50 charges (loads) of wheat, and 2 minots (78 liters) of salt, to St. 
Remy, in addition to numerous grants and some loans to towns and 
cities afflicted with the plague. 

Even when the plague had greatly subsided in Provence after 
September 1, there was the need of assistance. In a letter to the 
controller-general on October 13 Lebret stated that Provence had 
large numbers of the poor who would have to be fed during the 
forthcoming winter because of the interruptions of commerce occa- 
sioned by the plague. Much of the care of these people, he ob- 
served, would be provided by the hospitals, but he named certain 
communities where the need was especially great. Marseilles, Aix, 
and Toulon, though entirely free from the pest, still had to be sup- 
plied with meat. He had no idea how much the government had 
sent, or how much the province. All the cities had made prodigious 
expenditures. They had been compelled to pay in cash (their credit 
having been severely curtailed by the plague), and now coin was no 
longer obtainable. Accordingly it was essential that the government 
continue its aid.’7 

Beginning with September, 1721, De Bernage, intendant of Lan- 
guedoc, made appeals to the controller-general for assistance, as 
the plague reached epidemic proportions in his province. Languedoc 
was a fertile agricultural region and ordinarily raised much more 
grain of all types than she needed. She had made heavy sales to 
Provence during the first twelve months of the plague. In June, 
1721, she made a contract to ship a large consignment of oats, 
barley, rye, and wheat to Italy, and asked approval from Paris. 
Again in August she asked permission to make a shipment to Italy. 
De Bernage, although he showed himself cautious at times, did not 


56 Tbid. 57 Arch. Nat., G7, 1734. 
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seem to realize the ravages that an outbreak of the plague would 
make on his supplies. The controller-general, who was more level- 
headed, had advised him in April to guard his stores and not make 
any further shipments of wheat. 

When the epidemic did strike his province in fury, De Bernage 
asked that the controller-general “‘permit’’ Provence to get her grain 
again from the Levant, as she had been wont to do normally. He 
then proceeded on several occasions to ask for monetary grants to 
his province for the towns and cities afflicted with the plague. 

To Languedoc the government diverted a considerable portion 
of the three million livres originally destined entirely for Provence. 
Nor did Lebret or anyone in Provence protest against this. A better 
spirit was shown in Provence for the most part than in most of the 
other provinces of southeastern France during this epidemic. Cer- 
tain of her neighbors, Auvergne and Languedoc, as well as the more 
distant provinces of Burgundy and Guyenne, derived large profits 
from the plague there. The wholesale dealers of these regions, in- 
stead of offering their wares to Provence at reduced prices, asked 
the normal price or higher, and in the case of Auvergne, as we have 
seen, sent poor quality of goods in addition. The most of the neigh- 
boring provinces, including Lyonnais and Dauphiné, were severely 
isolationist, and manifested little or no spirit of generosity. Even 
in Provence there were the merchants who tried to exploit the buy- 
ing public through exorbitant prices;** and the people in those 
regions untouched by the plague (incidentally seventeen out of the 
twenty-two were untouched!)s? refused to pay taxes, and Lebret 
was obliged to make collections by threat of force. And had he 
not made these collections the provincial treasury would have been 
even more handicapped than it was. 

The national government, as we have seen, was slow in realizing 
the seriousness of the situation. The aid that it rendered in 1720 
was relatively small. Not until December of that year did it begin 


58 Gaffarel and Duranty, op. cit., pp. 262-66. 
s9 Six hundred and thirty communities in Provence escaped the plague. 


60 Letter from the archbishop of Aix to the controller-general, February 21, 1721; 
letter from Leblanc, March 22; and letter from Lebret to the controller-general, 
April 3 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1729). 
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sending its grants of sixty thousand livres a month. It was an es- 
tablished principle of the French government in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to expect the provinces to do all that they could to handle their 
own charities before it stepped in to render assistance. Thus the 
failure of the government in 1720 to do all that it should was not 
without some extenuation. Moreover, the government, when it did 
realize the helplessness of the afflicted regions, did a very creditable 
job of rendering aid. According to an official “‘Account of the Re- 
ceipt and Expense Made by Sr. Geoffroy for the Contagion, from 
the first of June, 1721, to January 23, 1723,” the government had 
advanced to the stricken communities 3,278,571 livres, and had 
taken in by way of taxes only 2,362,545 livres for this purpose; in 
other words, it had sustained a deficit of 916,026 livres in this work. 

Not without some interest, and possibly as a result of a suggestion 
by De Bernage in August, 1721, came an order from the controller- 
general in the autumn of that year removing duties on all grains, 
vegetables, and flour shipped from one part of France to another.” 
Here was a temporary and partial establishment of internal freedom 
of commerce on foodstuffs in France! 

I have not described the instances of Orange in Dauphiné, St. 
Flour in Auvergne, and Avignon in the Comtat, all of which experi- 
enced the plague. These places received bounteous charities from 
provincial and national governments. It might not be expected that 
Avignon, situated in papal territory, would receive aid from the 
French government, but she did.®3 The city of Orange was so well 
treated that its citizens wrote a letter of appreciation to the con- 
troller-general.*4 This was one of the few towns that wrote such a 
letter. But marring the otherwise excellent demeanor of this city 
was the practice of its board of health, fifty in number, to dine daily 
at the city’s expense in the Hétel de Ville. One scrupulous taxpayer 
protested to the national government against this abuse, but for 


6t Arch. Nat., G7, 1738-45. 

62 Letter from De Bernage de St. Maurice (son of De Bernage in Languedoc), in- 
tendant of Montauban, to the controller-general, October 15, 1721 (Arch. Nat., G7, 
1734). Duties on meat had been removed by the Instruction of June, 1721. 

63 “Extrait des délibérations prises sous le bon plaisir de S.A.R. au Conseil de Santé 
tenu le 20° 8>*e 1721” (Arch. Nat., G7, 1735). 


64 Letter from the consuls, Nover iber 12, 1721 (ibid.). 
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his pains received a reprimand from the Council of Health, at Paris, 
and an injunction to mind his own affairs.® 

If the government was kindly in assisting the plague-stricken 
regions it was also strict that the health of the rest of France might 
be safeguarded. It required of each city and community the dis- 
infection of all persons and houses and a forty-day quarantine fol- 
lowing the cessation of the plague in its bounds. It did not permit 
full restoration of commerce within either Languedoc or Provence 
until early 1722, and then it was Languedoc which was given the 
priority, perhaps due to the insistance of De Bernage, who in late 
1721 and early 1722 wrote several chafing letters to the controller- 
general. Provence, the unfortunate province which had borne the 
brunt of the malady as well as the heavier expense, was only given 
permission to reopen internal trade on February 23, 1722. Even 
at the last of March no commodities could be shipped from Provence 
to the rest of France.® Not until December 1, 1722, were full privileges 
of commerce restored between the two provinces, owing to an occa- 
sional case of the plague. And to enforce these regulations many 
battalions of soldiers (twenty in Languedoc alone!) stood guard 
around the affected areas, as they had done since the commencement 
of the plague, in France’s efforts to isolate the epidemic. 

It is perhaps impossible to know the total expenditures—munici- 
pal, provincial, and national—in fighting the plague of 1720-22. 
I have found only partial sets of figures. Lebret submitted to the 
controller-general on February 10, 1722, an elaborate account sheet 
for Provence, showing the national and provincial expenditures 
(which he lumped together) up to that date. They amounted to 
5,878,292 livres, and he added that this was not a complete state- 
ment of expenditures in his province, inasmuch as he had not yet 
received the information about expenditures in five communities, 

6s “Extrait des délibérations prises sous le bon plaisir de S.A.R. au Conseil de Santé 
tenu a Paris le 26 Janvier 1722” (Arch. Nat., G7, 1736). 

66 “Extrait des délibérations ... le 30 mars 1722” (ibid.). 


67 Even then, and until January 15, 1723, Mende and Avignon were isolated (His- 
toire générale de Languedoc (Toulouse, 1876], XIII, 969). 

The resumption of relations between the two provinces was the occasion of frenzied 
celebration. 


68 Memorandum of the controller-general’s office, di ted May 25, 1722 (Arch. Nat., 
G7, 1737). 
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namely, Noves, Maillane, Ste Anastasie, Toulon, and Apt. The ex- 
penses of these communities, he thought, would perhaps increase 
the total bill by 360,658 livres.®® Nor were the expenses yet ended, 
for among other items the province still had on its hands many 
physicians and surgeons to pay, and some lines of blockade to main- 
tain, at a combined expenditure of thirty thousand or more écus 
(about seventy-five thousand livres) a month. 

On all the regions of southeastern France which experienced the 
plague the expenses were great, and a burden of debt weighed for 
years. Especially was this true of Provence. According to Gaffarel 
and Duranty, authors of an excellent history of this plague, the 
national government, by a decision of November 1, 1723, showed 
an act of kindness toward Provence by remitting a total of 4,500,000 
livres in taxes, to be spread out over fifteen years (1723-37).7° This 
included remission of the entire don gratuit for the period, having a 
value of 700,000 livres, and an annual remission of 200,000 livres 
for fourteen years.” 

Very clearly the French government of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury handled the situation differently from the manner in which a 
great nation today would handle it. It was slow and it was close- 
fisted; but communication in that day was slow, and money was 
worth at least five times what it is today. Moreover, a great deal 
more was expected of local regions by way of caring for their own 
needs than is true today. Admitted that the government was slow 
and bungling, with its creaky, “red tape” mercantilism, its inten- 
tions and its efforts were paternalistic. It was without question in- 
terested in the welfare of its subjects. 

DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
Duruay, N.C. 


69 The account sheet itself is dated January 19, 1722, but the letter accompanying 
it is dated February 10 (Arch. Nat., G7, 1736). 

The Parlement of Provence in September, 1722, estimated that Provence had lost 
more than a hundred thousand persons from the plague, and fifteen million livres (Piéces 
historiques, II, 134). 

7° Op. cit., pp. 550. 

7 I do not discuss the expense incurred by the government through pensions and 
other monetary gratifications awarded to numerous persons (around 170 in Provence 
alone) who had rendered distinguished service during the period of the plague. The 
gratifications amounted to 106,600 livres and pensions to 22,450 livres (annually) 
(Arch. Nat., G7, 1738-45). 














NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITORS 


JOHN C. PRINGLE, 1872-1938 


OHN C. PRINGLE, consulting secretary of the London Charity 
Organization Society at the time of his death, last April, made many 
friends among American social workers when he came here in 1927, rep- 
resenting the parent society of London when the Buffalo Society, our first 
charity organization society, celebrated fifty years of service. He played 
an important part in the organization of the International Social Work 
Conferences in Paris (1928), in Frankfort (1932), and in London (1936). 
He was a man of warm friendships; and although his point of view regard- 
ing public assistance differed so completely from that of most American 
social workers, he always remained a friend even when he seemed to be- 
long to “the opposition.” 

After he left Oxford Mr. Pringle entered the Indian Civil Service, but 
he later entered the ministry and was serving as a curate in East London 
when the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws began its investigations in 
1905; and he was one of the authors of the reports on the Effects of Em- 
ployment or Assistance Given to the Unemployed as a Means of Re- 
lieving Distress, in 1907. After that time he gave a long period of devoted 
service to the London Charity Organization Society and was well known 
as the leader of one of the most important agencies in Great Britain for 
voluntary social work. He was a delightful and friendly person whose 
warm welcome for American visitors and whose continued interest in the 
development of social work on this side of the Atlantic will be greatly 
missed. 


SENATOR BYRNES AND THE DISINHERITED 
RELIEF PROGRAM 


HE Byrnes Committee had a very wide mandate—“‘to investigate 

unemployment and relief’—and with an appropriation of only 
$10,000 it was understood that the Committee could undertake only a 
very few of the many lines of inquiry that called for searching investiga- 
tion. The Committee adopted the plan of holding “hearings,” devoting 
perhaps a disproportionate amount of time to the testimony of industrial 
leaders. On that part of the report we will not comment, nor will we 
concern ourselves with the section that deals with the history of the feder- 
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al relief program. Confining ourselves to the Committee’s review of the 
present outlook, there is first the summary of the total costs of relief, 
public assistance, and social security, January, 1937. The Byrnes Report 
gives these data in a single table, but in the following summary we have 
tried to separate the parts of the permanent assistance program from the 
temporary and emergency program and the long-time, and old-time, re- 


lief. 
PERMANENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 





Type of Public Aid Total Cost Federal Government State and Local 

Old age assistance...... $ 340,000,000 $ 165,000,000 $ 175,0000,00 
Aid to dependent chil- 

7S Len 80, 000,000 20,000,000 60,000,000 

Aid to the blind........ 17,000,000 6,000,000 II ,000,000 

CC (an $ 437,000,000 $ 191,000,000 $ 246,000,000 


EMERGENCY AND TEMPORARY PROGRAM 


Federal Works Programs, 


chiefly W.P.A........ $1,800,000,000 $1,485,000,000 $ 315,000,000 
Civilian Conservation 
ROIS i ecsraesa esi 380,000,000 BBO;0003000 sé k.c ete eeeeas 


Rural Rehabilitation 
Grants of Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 35,000,000 BSYOOO}O00! sasdecsice sie erone 





Mat at 4 Gece ee $2,215,000,000 $1,900,000,000 $ 315,000,000 


MEE. Oiecicx aman Se BYOXOOOSOOO! © okciosseessade 470,000,000 
Grand total........ $3,122,000,000 $2,091,000,000 $1,031,000,000 


This summary shows “general relief” left completely without support 
from the federal government, which has given so lavishly to the emer- 
gency program. 

The greatest defect of the Byrnes Report is that no account at all is 
taken of the large numbers of people who complete the unemployment 
and relief picture—those who exist below the margin with no relief at 
all, either from the federal government or the local authorities. There are 
large areas in this country where persons are subsisting on that strange 
relief system, also not discussed by the Byrnes Committee, which is called 
“Surplus Commodities.”’ Social workers appealed to the Byrnes Com- 
mittee to find out something about these neglected groups of people who 
are denied any relief; and, if more funds had been allotted to the Com- 
mittee, no doubt studies of this kind would have been undertaken. It 
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is to be hoped that future investigations may deal with the people who 
are greatly in need of help and get no relief at all. 

The Committee, however, was especially interested in the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, and some interesting new material is submitted re- 
garding the relation between those employed on relief projects who ob- 
tained other employment during the month in private industry. Some 
studies were conducted in five cities—Atlanta, Baltimore, New York, 
Omaha, and Pittsburgh—and out of 7,982 persons interviewed, who were on 
the W.P.A. rolls, 63 per cent “admitted that they had other employ- 
ment.” Approximately one-fourth of those who had outside employment 
while they were employed by W.P.A. were found to be working in outside 
employment similar to the W.P.A. employment, “‘but at a lower hourly 
rate of pay.” An attempt was made to interview the employers of those 
workers who had both W.P.A. employment and outside earnings, and ac- 
cording to the Committee, “‘in the great majority of cases” the amount of 
the outside earnings considerably exceeded the amount reported by the 
worker. 

The Byrnes Committee was probably right in thinking that as long 
as the W.P.A. does not provide for every unemployed person in the na- 
tion, it is neither equitable nor just that one worker should receive both 
the security wage, as well as additional income through outside employ- 
ment, while others certified as eligible are denied the opportunity to go 
on W.P.A. rolls, are not fortunate enough to secure outside jobs, and only 
too frequently are given no relief of any kind. The Byrnes Committee 
thinks the Works Progress Administrator “should endeavor to spread 
employment among all eligible workers, and in the rotation of eligible 
workers should take into consideration the income received from out- 
side employment.” 

Another section of the Report relating to W.P.A. deals with the subject 
of so-called sponsors’ contributions and with the complaint about the 
lack of uniformity in the treatment of the different states by the federal 
government in the matter of the distribution of the work-relief projects. 
The Committee thinks it is highly desirable that the several states should 
receive equal treatment at the hands of the federal government in respect 
to the contributions to the cost of work-relief projects. 


SUPPLEMENTING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION GRANTS 


Another interesting section of the Byrnes Report deals with the sup- 
plementing of unemployment compensation grants. Some interesting 
facts on this subject are given for New York City. Here the Com- 
mittee reports 3,500 families have been dropped from the rolis because 
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the unemployment compensation benefits have been sufficient to take 
care of them, at least temporarily. However, 1,480 relief cases in New 
York City were receiving supplementary relief grants in addition to 
unemployment compensation benefits, because the benefits were con- 
sidered inadequate. This is principally due to the fact that benefits are 
50 per cent of the wages, and the minimum payment was only seven 
dollars a week. But, this is a complicated new system and getting 
machinery started has been very difficult. The Committee suggests that 
delays in mailing out benefit checks, errors in computing the amount 
of benefits, and other delays complained of, are not due to administrative 
incompetence, but rather to the inherent complexity of the new state 
laws. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Social workers will probably take issue quite sharply with the Com- 
mittee in the recommendation that the Employment Service be taken out 
of the Department of Labor and transferred to the Social Security Board . 
The Committee gives as a reason for this recommendation that “its work 
may be coordinated with the work of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Division.” The President’s Reorganization Committee recom- 
mended, and both the former chairman of the Board, Governor Winant, 
and its present chairman have agreed, that the Social Security Board 
should not be continued as a permanent administrative agency. The 
Social Security Board is recognized everywhere as a temporary organ- 
ization, and its component parts will ultimately be distributed be- 
tween the Labor Department and the new federal Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, still to be created. Why one of the basic services should be taken 
from a permanent department like the Department of Labor and trans- 
ferred to a temporary independent agency is not clear. The Byrnes 
Committee is right in the suggestion that the Employment Service and 
the Unemployment Compensation Division must have their work co- 
ordinated; and, as one of them must be moved to accomplish this, surely 
it should be the one now located in a temporary administrative organ- 


ization. 
RURAL RELIEF: THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Under the heading of “Rural Relief”? the Byrnes Committee provided 
an interesting review of the work of what is now called the Farm Security 
Administration, which is making maintenance grants to certain farm 
families from the federal relief funds. In 1937 it spent 35 million dollars 
in what the Byrnes Committee calls “direct relief grants.’”’ We are very 
glad that federal money was available to help farm families on some basis 
or other, but we should be glad to see some properly qualified persons in 
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charge of these “direct grants.’ According to the Byrnes Committee, 
“many agricultural workers will, perforce, remain relief clients of the 
Federal Government until some permanent solution of their economic 
problem is found.” Just why all types of rural families should be grouped 
together under the Farm Security Administration without any social 
service program has never been clear to social workers. 

The recommendation of the Committee on rural relief is as follows: 
“Tt is the opinion of the Committee that such direct relief grants by the 
Federal Government are unwise and that the rural population that is in 
need should be assisted, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
by work and loans, except in those communities where it is not feasible to 
provide suitable work-relief projects.” F.S.A. is spending a great deal of 
money, federal funds exclusively, for the relief of destitute persons on 
farms. Just how its work is organized it is extremely difficult to determine. 
It is probably a wasteful and inefficient relief system that goes on serenely 
independent of every other relief program. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO THE STATES 


The Committee refused to accept the program of the Community 
Chest group, which asked for a system of grants-in-aid to the states, 
leaving the states to determine whether the funds were to be used for 
relief or work relief. Senator Byrnes and the majority of his Committee 
were of the opinion “that the adoption of this program would mean the 
abandonment of work relief,’ and the Committee adds that “‘it can be 
said in support of the present Federal work-relief program that it provides 
a reasonably adequate security for 2,500,000 workers.”” Since the Com- 
mittee concluded that the allotments by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion were very unfair, as between the different states and as between 
the group of workers who are somewhat arbitrarily selected and placed on 
this program, and the large number of equally employable persons who 
are not placed on the program, it is not necessary to refer again to this 
point. Although the Byrnes Committee apparently recognized the fact 
that unemployment relief on a federal grant-in-aid basis might be estab- 
lished ‘‘without doing violence” to the Works Progress Administration 
program, the Committee finally did not recommend at this time that 
the federal government should again enter the field of direct relief for the 
able-bodied unemployed. The Committee will continue its investigations, 
but as the next regular session of Congress does not begin until January, 
1939, there is little hope that a better relief program will be in opera- 
tion next winter. The prospect is for another winter of misery for the un- 
employed who are left without either relief or work relief. 
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ALL IS NOT LOST! 


HE hope for a federal public welfare department this year seemed lost 

when the ill-fated reorganization bill was scuttled in the House in 
April. It was a sorry spectacle. For while there were reasonable grounds 
for disagreement among experts on some of the provisions of the bill, 
these were not used to marshall the opposition. Fear of extension of the 
authority of the President was widely expressed after a barrage of mis- 
representation of the power the bill would have given him. The cry of 
dictatorship accomplished the object sought—the defeat of the President. 
The proposals of the President’s Committee on Reorganization had been 
that the President should have continuing power of reorganization and 
authority to place the independent commissions and agencies in the ex- 
ecutive departments. This proposal was greatly amended so that, as the 
bill went down to defeat, presidential authority to reorganize was limited 
to a very brief period, the most important independent agencies had been 
exempted, and finally Congress could veto by a majority vote any changes 
made by the President. 

Defeat of the reorganization bill does not mean demoralization of the 
government. Many of the changes proposed were not of fundamental 
importance, and the President would doubtless have been cautious 
about changes on which there was a sharp division of opinion. 

Nevertheless, reorganization of the federal government is greatly 
needed. Attempts at administrative reorganization by Congress failed in 
the period between 1920 and 1930; President Hoover did little with the 
temporary authority granted him as did President Roosevelt with the 
power given him when he first came into office. Reorganization may be 
postponed for another decade or two, or the President may yet be able 
to rescue the bill. The very methods used in its defeat will probably make 
many congressmen eager to demonstrate that they are “reasonable about 
reorganization” and only opposed to what they will describe as a “‘bad 
bill.”’ It should therefore be possible, in any event, to enact several of the 
most important provisions of the bill during the 1939 session. 

The discussion of the bill in Congress so revolved around certain of its 
proposals that other and more fundamental provisions were lost sight of. 
This frequently happens with comprehensive legislation—it is one of the 
dangers that an omnibus bill encounters. For example, even the well-in- 
formed general reader knows only that the bill would have substituted 
a single civil service administrator for the Civil Service Board and would 
have given the President power to declare positions ‘“‘policy making” and 
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thus exempt them from civil service. The fact that it would have extended 
civil service to hundreds of thousands of positions now exempt—which is, 
after all, much more important than the question of the administration of 
the service by three commissioners or one—was little discussed. Civil 
service has many opponents in the House who were glad to make this 
administrative issue the basis of their opposition. But extension of civil 
service is not now postponed for a decade. It can be greatly extended next 
year if the forces favoring it are sufficiently aggressive in the coming 
election. No one favors the spoils system but the spoilsmen, and they 
can be made to yield under public pressure. As for the proposed Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, it encountered very little opposition in either 
Senate or House; on the contrary, the value of assembling the social 
services in a single department was very generally accepted. It is there- 
fore important that plans should be laid for bringing this proposal to a 
vote in 1939. 

The American Public Welfare Association is, we hope, already pre- 
paring the ground for the introduction of a bill, and the A.A.S.W. and 
the national organizations of private agencies considering carefully what 
agencies should be included and how they can most effectively promote 
their proposals. 

The new department should, the Review believes, bring together the 
Assistance Bureau of the Social Security Board, the Housing Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Prisons, and the Public 
Health Service. The temporary emergency services—W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
and C.C.C. obviously belong in a Public Welfare Department as well as 
any new assistance measures. 

The Social Security Board has attacked the problems of organizing 
the social security program with zeal and intelligence. But the difficulties 
inherent in the administration of a grants-in-aid program by a board 
have been demonstrated. No regional director of the Assistance Bureau 
can tell what the Board will or will not decide when a state is in doubt 
on any new issue or any new aspect of an old one. Nor can the question 
be answered by the executive secretary of the Board or the director of 
the Bureau. A single administrator would be able to eliminate much ex- 
isting confusion. The hearing and decision of the Board on the Oklahoma 
incident were excellent, and there is unquestioned advantage in an Ap- 
peals Board on such questions as withdrawal of grants. But this could be 
provided without the confusion and delay that attends general adminis- 
tration by a board. For the efficient functioning of Unemployment Com- 
pensation that Bureau should be moved to the Labor Department and 
combined with the Employment Service. With it should go the Old Age 
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Benefits. The Social Security Board could then be continued as a general 
advisory and appeals board for the insurance bureaus in the Department 
of Labor or abolished. 

The suggestion is made that housing should be included in the Welfare 
Department because, if we are to make sure that the needs of the lowest 
income group are considered, it must be placed with the department 
interested in the accomplishment of that object. Of Secretary Ickes’ inter- 
est there is no question, but, in his knowledge of social problems and his 
interest in their correction, he is a white black bird among Secretaries of 
the Interior. We include the Public Health Service with the welfare serv- 
ices although Public Health will undoubtedly soon become a separate 
department. The very great importance of health in a public welfare 
program and of social and economic welfare in a health program makes 
it logical to move the service from the Treasury Department. Although 
the Office of Education was included in the Welfare Department in the 
reorganization bill, there was objection to this and an amendment was 
adopted in the House providing that it should remain in the Interior 
Department. There is little need for co-ordination between the Office 
of Education and the services in the proposed Public Welfare Department 
which cannot be accomplished across departmental lines. The Children’s 
Bureau should also be left in the Labor Department. It views the child 
as a whole—includes child health, dependency, delinquency, and child 
labor in its program. To move it would be to jeopardize this important 
unified approach. Here, too, co-operation across departmental lines is 
easily possible. 


THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


N THE year 1936 the President set up by executive order an Inter- 

departmental Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare, which 
in turn created a Technical Committee on Medical Care. Its brief report? 
recently submitted has been accepted by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee and filed with the President. The summary of ‘‘certain specific 
needs” which the Committee arrived at by “relating what is being done 
against what can be done, of searching out and defining needs not met 
through current practices” is as follows: 

The deaths of women in childbirth present a special challenge; with adequate 
care from one-half to two-thirds of these deaths could be prevented. 

Mortality of infants during the second to the twelfth month of life, though 
showing consistent decline, might be further reduced by as much as one-half. 


* The Need for a National Health Program: Report of the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care (Washington, D.C.: Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities, 1938). Pp. iii+-36. Planographed. 
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Mortality in the first month of life has declined but little; these deaths also 
may be reduced by as much as one-half with adequate care of mother and child. 

The death rates from the acute communicable diseases of childhood have been 
greatly reduced; further reduction can be brought about by the application of 
known measures of prevention and cure. Appropriate treatment of children 
with rheumatic heart disease will restore nearly two-thirds to normal life. 
Early treatment of children with infantile paralysis is well known to prevent 
much crippling. 

The development of rapid methods of determining the type of pneumonia 
and the production of sera for many types of the disease have revolutionized 
treatment; the benefits of modern therapy must be made generally available. 

Deaths from tuberculosis can be reduced 50 per cent by health supervision 
of industrial workers in occupations predisposing to the disease, by detection of 
incipient cases, and by provision of adequate medical and institutional care in 
the early stages of the disease. 

The disability resulting from malaria is a serious handicap to workers in 
the rural areas of the South, and the economic disorganization resulting from 
this disease directs special attention to the need for adequate measures of 
control. 

Each year 518,000 new cases of syphilis go to doctors. More than half a 
million resort to self-medication or ‘‘quack” treatment. In addition, care and 
rehabilitation of those insane and blind as a result of untreated past infections 
constitute a major drain upon welfare, security, and relief funds. Yet the diag- 
nosis and treatment of syphilis are highly perfected and it has been demon- 
strated that a program of control could reduce this toll by more than g5 per cent. 

There is urgent need for a concerted attack on the cardio-vascular-renal 
diseases, cancer, and diabetes, which are increasing in importance as causes of 
death and disability in the older age groups. 

In light of the high incidence of tuberculosis and pneumonia among industrial 
workers, and the diseases due to the special hazards of occupation, increased 
activities in the field of industrial hygiene are essential. 

The health problems of the dependent and low income families need con- 
sideration commensurate with their severity. The amount of medical care ob- 
tained by individuals differs with economic status; the well-to-do obtain more, 
the poor less. This is so notwithstanding the fact that the poor have more sick- 
ness and more disability and need more (not less) service. 

The ineffective distribution, and, in some cases, lack of medical, dental, and 
nursing personnel has serious implications for the health of those living in small 
cities and rural areas. 

There is need for national and regional planning in the field of hospital 
expansion and construction. An effective system of modern health service is 
impossible without well-equipped hospitals which will provide the facilities 
necessary for the practice of modern medicine. Inadequacies in hospital care 
are known to exist in many localities, particularly in rural areas and areas in 
economic need. 
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The Committee’s conclusion is that “there is need and occasion now 
for the development of a national health program.” It does not say what 
specifically its program is. But the Report indicates that a federal grant- 
in-aid scheme to provide funds for a federal-state attack on a categorical 
basis of the specific health problems it enumerates should be made. It 
ought to be possible to begin on three or four of these at once. 

A bill sponsored by the state health officers has been introduced by 
Congressman Doughton (H.R. 10241) to provide the maternal and infant 
care which the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee pointed out 
is so greatly needed. This bill authorizes an initial appropriation of 
$3,000,000 to be increased by 1943 to $20,000,000 for grants-in-aid to 
the states to be expended “especially in rural areas and areas suffering 
from severe economic distress.” Administration is given to the Children’s 
Bureau. 

The tragic social and individual costs of preventable sickness have too 
long been ignored. The brilliant advances in medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the last twenty years have made adequate medical care more 
costly and at the same time much more important than ever before. 
Expenditures for health services will provide better national defense than 
money spent for battleships, and will mean the reduction of relief costs 
and a happier and more efficient citizenship. 


THE MICHIGAN REFERENDUM ON THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


N THE year 1937 the Michigan Legislature passed, and Governor 
Frank Murphy signed, seven welfare acts. Under these the general 
welfare functions were divided into three state departments: (1) a State 
Department of Public Assistance to include general and categorical assist- 
ance and the child welfare services and institutions; (2) a State Hospitals 
Commission to perform the general functions of a mental disease and 
mental hygiene department; and (3) a State Department of Correction 
to have charge of adult probation, prisons, adult parole, and the assem- 
bling of criminal statistics. 

In the field of local administration county departments of public wel- 
fare, to administer the various types of public assistance and certain 
child welfare services, were created. The county welfare boards will, under 
this legislation, succeed to the powers and duties of the county welfare 
relief commissions, the county old age assistance boards, the county 
superintendents of the poor, the county agent, and, except in Detroit 
(which is in effect made a county for administrative purposes), of the 
supervisor or city director of the poor. The right of the county boards of 
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supervisors to abolish or revive the distinctions between township and 
county poor was ended, and the State Department of Assistance given 
supervisory powers over the county departments and the appointment of 
some but not all members of the county welfare boards. The county 
boards of supervisors objected to this curtailment of their authority, and 
some of the supervisors have persuaded themselves that the great princi- 
ple of local self-government has been violated by it. 

In Michigan a referendum on a law must be submitted at the next 
regular election if 5 per cent of the voters petition for it. Five per cent 
of the voters of Michigan have requested such a referendum of the Act 
creating the State Department of Assistance. The reason why this 
rather than the County Welfare Act was selected was that the latter 
carried appropriations and was therefore under the law not subject to a 
referendum. As the County Act was to go into effect sixty days after the 
State Act, the County Act, and indeed most of the other legislation, is 
tied up until the outcome of the referendum is determined next November. 

While enormously discouraging, the referendum presents to the social 
workers of Michigan an opportunity for educating the public as to 
what is the organization basis of efficient administration in the public 
welfare field. But administration is usually of interest only to those who 
have considerable technical knowledge of the subject, and it will be 
difficult to explain to the voters the issues involved. County supervisors 
are organized in Michigan, and most but not all of them are opposed to 
the County Welfare Act. The Detroit Chapter of the A.A.S.W. is initiat- 
ing its campaign with energy and skill. An educational campaign is being 
conducted through a number of state-wide organizations, and many meet- 
ings will be held before next November. While Governor Murphy’s sup- 
port of the measures was largely responsible for their passage, the recom- 
mendations on which the laws were based were made by a commission 
appointed by his Republican predecessor, so that partisan politics should 
not enter into the contest. If the campaign succeeds, the public welfare 
services should be greatly strengthened by the contest. Certainly, social 
workers in every state will hope that the Michigan chapters can meet 
this challenge successfully. 


APPRAISAL OF W.P.A. IN TERMS OF 
COMMUNITY VALUES 


HAT is called a Community Improvement Appraisal of W.P.A. 
is now in progress. It is sponsored by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the American Society of Architects, the American Municipal 
Association, the American Public Welfare Association, the American So- 
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ciety of Planning Officials, the National Aeronautic Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association (Department of Adult Education), the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. A committee to appraise 
the reports submitted by these national organizations has also been ap- 
pointed. 

While one may speculate as to the objective character of the reports 
that will be presented by some of these national organizations, especially 
those submitted by the mayors, Fiorello La Guardia has characteristically 
presented what is a thorough and honest evaluation of the contribution 
of both P.W.A. and W.P.A. in New York City. The list of school and 
college buildings, hospitals, courthouses, libraries, police stations, prisons, 
etc., newly built, remodeled, or renovated; of park improvements, slum 
clearance and housing, bridges, hospital and health services, the manu- 
facture of clothing for the needy, free lunches for school children, and 
classes and recreation leaders made possible by the two programs, is very 
impressive. It reflects the eagerness of Mayor La Guardia and his cabinet 
to provide work for the unemployed and their ingenuity in selecting 
worth-while projects so that the city might derive the largest possible 
benefit from the program. 

In reviewing these years of relief work Mayor La Guardia finds that 
(1) a very high percentage of skilled workers as compared with laborers 
were employed on many of the projects and there was in consequence a 
shortage of skilled workers very soon after the work program had been 
launched, while the construction work undertaken by W.P.A. did not take 
care of the great mass of unskilled workers; (2) that the work provided 
by the Division of Women’s and Professional Projects was generally 
adapted to the experience and skills of those employed; (3) as to the 
‘white-collar’ workers, a sufficient number of acceptable projects has 
not been available, and in his opinion it is “almost impossible to devise 
worthwhile ‘white-colar’ jobs which would not displace regular em- 
ployees.” 

The report points out that the federal government is not bearing the 
whole cost of the work-relief program. In 1937 New York City appro- 
propriated more than seven million dollars for material and equipment. 
The city is planning to expend, Mr. La Guardia reports (p. 15), during 
the current year for materials and equipment “in the neighborhood of 


* Mayor La Guardia’s appraisal has been published in mimeographed form by the 
U.S. Works Progress Administration, 70 Columbus Ave., New York City. 
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$39,000,000” for the local works program. Moreover, the future cost of 
maintenance of the parks, playgrounds, etc., will require greatly increased 
appropriations, which will deter many other cities from undertaking use- 
ful projects. 

Of special interest is Mayor La Guardia’s opinion of the efficiency 
of the W.P.A. workers, as the subject has been much debated. On this 
he reports: 

As to the quality of the workmanship, there is little question. PWA work was 
executed under contract. The quality of WPA work has been uniformly as 
high as that done under contract..... On the other hand the efficiency of the 
work, measured in units of time, is considerably below the maximum that 
should be attained. This is due in large part to the small sums available for 
materials and equipment, and in part to the constant shifting of forces made 
necessary by the fact that mechanics work only part time. It cannot be denied, 
either, that some of the inefficiency is the result of the haste in which the work 
was organized, the class of supervision available, and some is due to the workers 
themselves. Many of them are beyond the age when full activity may be expect- 
ed of them..... On the whole we may figure efficiency at about 60 per cent, 
which means that the work costs more than it would if done by contract. How- 
ever, considering that the alternative to work relief is direct relief and that the 
costs of home relief exceed the 4o per cent loss, I think the program justifies 
itself. 


Among Mayor La Guardia’s conclusions and recommendations are the 
following: (1) work relief is to be preferred to direct relief “whenever 
the general situation is such as to force great numbers of men and women 
out of their ordinary occupations”; (2) as the federal government has a 
work-relief program for the unemployed it “should be wide enough to 
give employment to all needy employables”; (3) W.P.A. should be con- 
tinued until some satisfactory adjustment can be made to meet the tech- 
nological advances and the industrial changes that are taking place; (4) 
he finds that the work-relief program has demonstrated the need of ad- 
vance planning for community improvements. The fact that New York 
City had a program for park development and a partial program for high- 
ways and sewers was, he thinks, of “inestimable value” to the city. 

That Mayor La Guardia is sincerely interested in providing adequately 
and intelligently for the unemployed cannot be questioned. His opinion 
of W.P.A., its program, its usefulness, its defects, and its limitations, 
will be of interest to all students of relief. There are, however, very few 
other members of the United States Conference of Mayors whose evalua- 
tion of their programs of work relief will command the same respect. 
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The resources that the other sponsoring associations have for assembling 
and analyzing the facts in an objective way will determine the general 
value of the appraisal. 


AMERICA ONCE MORE RECEIVES POLITICAL 
REFUGEES 


HE SECRETARY of State followed one of the oldest and one of the 

noblest of our American traditions in his appeal on March 24 for an 
international committee to facilitate the emigration of political refugees 
from central Europe. 

Secretary Hull’s appeal has been very heartily approved in America. 
Most of us here today are the descendants of earlier immigrants who 
came to this country because they were denied political or religious 
liberty at home. Immigration over a period of more than three centuries 
made us a rich and powerful nation, but it has given us something better 
than riches and power. It has given us a tradition of generosity and cour- 
age that has been handed down from generation to generation. 

Is there one among us who has not been taught to be proud that 
America has spelled liberty and freedom to the world? The right of 
asylum has been one of the most cherished principles of our democracy. 

The Secretary’s appeal has, of course, reopened again the question of 
the modification of our immigration laws, and particularly whether the 
quota law may or may not be waived in favor of the political refugees. 

Senator Wagner of New York is quoted (United States News, April 11) 
as saying that although he is “hopeful that this policy can be effectuated 
within the general framework of our present immigration laws,” he thinks 
that “consideration might be given to the suggestion that without in- 
creasing the aggregate of quotas, unused quotas during the present year 
could be utilized in assisting religious and political refugees, regardless of 
nationality, in the ensuing year.” 

Congressman Dickstein of New York has made a similar suggestion, 
that “instead of invalidating the unused portions of quotas on June 30, 
as has been the custom since 1924, let us retain this balance for one year 
only and apply it to the relief of the oppressed minorities throughout the 
world.” 

It should, however, be pointed out that whether the quota law is or is 
not changed for this purpose, there is no such thing as a Jewish quota. In 
the history of our immigration legislation Jewish immigrants have been 
considered a religious group divided according to their country of origin. 
Jewish immigrants, therefore, do not enter on Jewish quotas but on the 
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quotas of Germany, Poland, Russia, Austria, and so on. Secretary Hull 
announced the last of April that the German quota, 25,957, has been 
merged with the Austrian, 1,413, which will be of some help to the 
Austrian political and religious refugees. 

Many of these quotas, including the German, have not been filled since 
the depression, and a large number of refugees can enter on the present 
quotas. Immigration has been limited in recent years not only by the 
quotas and other restrictions imposed by Congress but by administrative 
regulations. There have been very severe limitations on the number of 
visas granted by American consuls, and immigration officials abroad have 
carefully investigated the funds and probable support of those desiring to 
come to the United States before the visa has been granted. This has been 
done in part because of unemployment in this country. Immigrants usual- 
ly avoid countries where they are not likely to find employment but to 
be unemployed is now a minor catastrophe to the people oppressed in 
certain countries of Europe. 

However, if there are relaxations of present administrative restrictions, 
some temporary regulative or supervising commission should have charge 
of arrangements to secure guaranteed support from relatives, friends, 
coreligionists, and social organizations, and to assist in their adjustment 
in this country so that our own unemployed people will not be put in a less 
favorable position. 

If the business and industrial situation improves and the present 
administrative orders are changed, a very large number of immigrants 
could be admitted without any change in the quotas and without remov- 
ing any other congressional restrictions. 


THE JANE ADDAMS HOUSES AND JULIA C. LATHROP 
HOMES RECEIVE FIRST TENANTS 


ECRETARY ICKES had a very happy idea when he named the first 
two of the large Federal Housing projects in Chicago in honor of two 
of Chicago’s most distinguished citizens. The Jane Addams Houses a 
stone’s throw from Hull-House seem a garden spot in the center of the 
city’s tenement wilderness. The Julia Lathrop Homes farther north on 
the river bank are the successful result of an attempt to utilize some 
vacant land along the river, giving an unusually attractive housing site. 
Both of these fine new groups of apartments have now received their 
first tenants, and social workers have been happy over the new oppor- 
tunity to use these cherished names again. Congratulations and thanks to 
Secretary Ickes. 
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Social Security Board, Division of Public Assistance Statistics, Bureau of Research and Statistics 


RELIEF IN 116 URBAN AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Earnings under Civil Works Administration for all persons employed under the program including 
the administrative staff. 

t Earnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas 
and certified as in need of relief. 
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Studies in Group Behavior. Edited by Grace L. Coyte. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. x+258. $2.75. 

The first and obvious value of Miss Coyle’s book consists in case studies 
of groups, for the group-work field is all too lacking in the published records 
needed for analysis and study. In this volume are accounts of five groups: a 
small group of eighteen- to twenty-year-old Slovenian girls, the ‘‘Gay Girls”; 
the story of a group of young men, twenty to twenty-two years of age, many 
of them without jobs; the story of the “Merry-Makers,”’ twelve- to thirteen- 
year-old girls in a Polish community; a gang within settlement walls, a story 
of fourteen- to seventeen-year-old boys; and, what is even more rare, a record 
of a club of twenty-nine women, the Concordias. Each of these records is 
pointed up around a central theme: social interaction, youth and adversity, a 
struggle for power, a gang, and hilarity and social conflict. For the most part 
the records are fairly full, and one can follow the processes of group life and the 
part played by the leaders, both professional and indigenous, in the develop- 
ment of each of these groups. The groups are all of the same general type, the 
so-called ‘‘natural” group, which, although a frequent form of group life, is 
not by any means the only valuable type of group formation. 

A warning, which Miss Coyle herself points out, needs to be stressed in 
using these records. They are not all records of “good’”’ group work, and if one 
takes them as such one would be sadly disappointed. They are, however, records 
of what frequently happens and if, as Miss Van Kleeck points out, we can 
learn from failures as well as successes, an analysis of these records contains 
much learning value. Miss Coyle points the records up with the interspersing 
of questions, some of which are helpful in analysis and some of which seem to 
interrupt the flow of the narrative without adding particularly to one’s under- 
standing. 

But Miss Coyle’s book has another value. Some readers have said, ‘“The 
opening chapter is worth the price of the book.”’ One expects from Miss Coyle a 
philosophy and one finds it in the stimulating introductory chapter, “The 
Group Leader and His Function.’’ Questions about the objectives of the group 
leader in terms of the group and of the agency which the leader represents 
plow up the ground. There follows a series of discussions of the function of 
the group leader in terms of the relation of the leader and the group, the rela- 
tion of the leader to individuals, the handling of social interactions, the prob- 
lems of group control, the making of program, and the handling of group feeling. 
In this chapter, as in the group records, the statements should be taken as a 
challenge to the leader’s thinking and not as dogma. If the purpose of this 
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opening chapter is realized, it can prove one of the most valuable guides into 
the problem of the place of the group-work leader of which this reviewer is 
aware. 

Miss Coyle always sees a group in its social setting, and as a student of 
society she points out in her Introduction some of the wider significance of a 
study of group behavior as shown in organized social groups. From this stand- 
point the book is of interest to a larger audience than that of professional 
students of the developing field of group work. The book can be of value and 
interest to students of social problems and social relationships. Such case stud- 
ies, as Miss Coyle points out, afford a picture of “group relationships viewed 
from within” (p. ix). 

Here under a microscope, however imperfect the present lens, we see the intimate 
life of a group, the interactions of individuals, the exercise of leadership, the develop- 
ment of socialized attitudes. Here also we can see the antisocial effects of our com- 
munity life producing delinquency here, frustration there, sapping initiative with un- 
employment, undermining health with low wages and anxiety. Here, too, we see the 
acculturation of the foreign community in process, the conflict between new and old 
authorities, the developing of our new generation of citizens as they become aware of 
the industrial conditions, political alignments, and social pressures of a typical American 
city [p. ix]. 

If we have imaginative insight such as the author herself possesses, we can 
find within the covers of this book “what William James called the ‘molecular 
processes’ of our society that through countless minute decisions, through in- 
numerable intangible pressures, the great currents of history take their course” 
(p. ix). 

Lucy P. CARNER 
Councit oF SocrAL AGENCIES 
oF CHICAGO 


British Unemployment Policy: The Modern Phase since 1930. By RONALD 
C. Davison. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 
Pp. x +136. 75. 6d. $3.00. 

This book brings down to date Mr. Davison’s account of the British method 
of dealing with the problem of unemployment. His previous volume—The Un- 
employed: Old Policies and New—written in 1929, described the constant finan- 
cial difficulties of the insurance fund during the period following 1920 when the 
insurance coverage was greatly extended and the policy of paying ‘“‘uncove- 
nanted” or ‘‘extended’’ benefits to the unemployed after their benefits under the 
Insurance Act were exhausted was adopted. The “transitional” benefit scheme 
of the Act of 1927 was little different, and the confusion as to what an insurance 
scheme should be expected to do continued. 

In this volume Mr. Davison reviews briefly this period of temporary ex- 
pedients and describes the Act of 1934, which limited the relief that unemploy- 
ment insurance gives and thus solved its financial problems. This was done by 
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setting up a new national Unemployment Assistance Board, which was made 
the second line of defense in the relief of the unemployed. 

While Mr. Davison’s account of the progress of unemployment insurance 
since 1934 is useful to us, his conclusions on the subject of unemployment assist- 
ance are of special interest because we have as yet not provided any national 
program of relief for the unemployed when their benefits under our unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are exhausted. 

Relief in England had, of course, up to 1934 been locally administered first 
on a parish basis and more recently on a county basis. It will be recalled that 
after the National Government was formed it abolished the transitional bene- 
fits, which were given without a means test to the unemployed included in the 
insurance scheme whose benefits had been exhausted, and paid what were still 
transitional benefits only to those in need. The means test which this scheme 
required was administered by the local public assistance authorities, the pay- 
ments to the unemployed were made at the employment exchanges, while the 
costs were borne by the national treasury. Regarded by the government as an 
emergency measure, this scheme was very unpopular with the workers, who 
objected to a means test especially when given by public assistance authorities. 
The permanent assistance scheme of 1934 was no less unpopular when it was 
first put into effect because the means test was continued, although now ad- 
ministered by a new national agency and hence entirely divorced from the 
poor law. 

Mr. Davison was one of a number of British students of unemployment who 
thought the establishment of a nationally administered assistance scheme was 
a great mistake. In his “Memorandum on Measures Other than Insurance,” 
submitted to the British Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance of 
1931, Mr Davison considered a means test both inevitable and just and ad- 
vocated a joint national and local scheme of financial responsibility and ad- 
ministration by the local public assistance authorities.' 

As to the reasons why the National Government adopted in 1934 a wholly 
national scheme, Mr. Davison says in this volume: 

The authors of the Unemployment Assistance scheme were intent upon adminis- 
trative and financial reform—a tidier system. Being experts in central government and 
having devised the technique for more than one new and complicated service in the 
recent past, they were not going to be daunted by anything so old and familiar as the 
poor law or poverty relief. True, the poor law was often in trouble, but that was due, 
not to any inherent complexities in the thing itself, but to faults of local administrators 
and local politics. Whitehall methods would soon improve on all that, at least, so far 
as the able-bodied poor were concerned. .... They had no ears for those who warned 
them that here at last, in this comparatively humble field, was a service which could not 
so readily be reduced to codes and rules, and that straight nationalization was not the 
solution of that ancient problem of organized society—how to distribute needs pay- 
ments to citizens in their homes, without abuse and on an orderly and equitable plan 
[pp. 85-86]. 

* Conveniently found in the Social Service Review, VII (December, 1933), 666-75. 
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The expectation that the Unemployment Assistance Board would fail com- 
pletely and some joint national and local scheme would be promptly substituted 
has not been fulfilled. The Board managed to ride out of the storm of dis- 
approval and controversy that broke during the first months of its life. But 
in Mr. Davison’s opinion national administration of unemployment assistance 
must still be considered an experiment, the outcome of which cannot yet be 
determined. He acknowledges that 

It can be said to the credit of the Board, that they had made a resolute attack upon 
their problems. They had lived down the ill effect of their unhappy start and had, in 
three years, established a national assistance service which was respected and even 
popular; no odium whatever attached to their allowances. Last but not least, they 
were served by a staff which showed every sign of being competent and eager for its 
great tasks. Two of the Government’s main objectives had also been attained: they 
had removed a dangerous issue, or a large part of it, from local municipal elections, and 
had forged a flexible instrument of their own with which to relieve poverty due to un- 
employment, instead of being dependent on the agency of the local P.A.C.s [pp. 87-88]. 


While Mr. Davison makes allowance for the short time the scheme has been 
in effect and notes the progress that has been made, he points out that 

The scope and reference of this national eleemosynary Colossus seemed to be either 
too wide or too narrow. It was not properly geared either to the national unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme or to the local assistance services and it tended to com- 
pete with both..... Centralization had turned out to be a more costly experiment than 
had been expected. Moreover, uniform adherence to a national scale had proved im- 
practicable and devolution of responsibility on to local officials was already well de- 
veloped. Considerable de facto powers were also being placed in the hands of nominated 
Local Advisory Committees, whose appetite would inevitably grow by what it fed on. 
Yet they were bodies without any financial interest and with no District Auditor to 
discipline them [pp. 86-87]. 


Although stated in the form of questions, Mr. Davison is still evidently of the 
opinion that “the locally administered and centrally financed Transitional Pay- 
ments Scheme, 1931-35,’ could have been “‘reformed and tightened” so as to 
have “corresponded better with social realities’? than the nationally adminis- 
tered unemployment assistance. 

In the final chapter of the book Mr. Davison gives a brief critical account 
of the training program for the unemployed which has been developed by the 
Ministry of Labor—the Governmental Training Centers where skilled trades 
are taught, the Instructional Centers which correspond roughly to our C.C.C., 
and the Juvenile Centers, as well as the training for women and individual 
vocational training. This should also be of great interest to American readers, 
as a training or retraining program can hardly be said to be in the making in 
the United States. 

Mr. Davison’s book gives us the first account of the Act of 1934 as it has 
worked out in practice, and as it is brief and interestingly told, it should be 
widely read in the United States. 


GRACE ABBOTT 
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America on Relief. By MARIE DRESDEN LANE and FRANCIS StEEGMULLER. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1938. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


America on Relief is an effective, clear presentation of some of the problems 
that have been encountered in the administration of relief to the millions of 
people who surged to the doors of the relief agencies in the last four and a half 
years. Marie Dresden Lane speaks with understanding and with authority, 
for she was one of the experienced social workers who administered a state 
program and also served on the regional field staff on the F.E.R.A. and 
W.P.A. Running through the pages of the book is the quotation from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that “fone function of public works in an emergency is to 
provide a bridge by which people can pass from relief status over to normal self- 
support.” At several points the question is raised as to whether all persons can 
be expected to pass over this bridge into the land of normal self-support, or 
whether some of the better public works should be considered not as a bridge 
but rather as a permanent way out for large groups of the population. The 
authors present, as one unlooked-for complication, the fact that ‘the relief rolls 
were barely open before they were invaded by millions of persons who had been 
totally unexpected—uninvited guests, so to speak, whose presence, however, 
was rapidly seen not to be inappropriate, and whom it has never been possible 
—never, perhaps, will be possible—to invite to leave” (p. 10). However, later 
it is pointed out that many of these uninvited guests have had the doors closed 
in their faces by the federal government and that these people are now crowding 
the meagerly spread tables in the local communities. Among these uninvited 
guests are included the migratory group, the chronically submarginal agri- 
cultural workers, the unskilled women, and the partially disabled men. 

The administration of relief on the basis of budgetary deficiency under the 
F.E.R.A. soon became a desperate conflict—a battle between dollars and num- 
bers. The authors find that the problems of the social worker were complicated 
because she “‘had to face the question of how to make an incompletely known 
sum of money reach an incompletely known number of people” (p. 18). ‘In 
order to make the deficits in the family budgets as small as possible, the social 
workers had to plan and scrape, order and command; it was the social workers 
who ran the households. Their ‘pantry-snooping’ technique was often actively 
resented’”’ (p. 19). Whether this is true or not, and the reviewer doubts it, as a 
very large number of the relief workers at this time were not social workers and 
in some places all of them were without training and experience it is hardly 
accurate to place the blame for this type of work on social workers. According 
to the authors, as a result of the reaction against the technique of the social 
workers and the popularity of the work-relief program, the program of W.P.A. 
was initiated. That this is far from being the whole story readers of the Review 
know only too well. The fact that in some sections, particularly in the South, 
the local communities refused to give adequate relief to certain groups, even 
when the federal government paid the bill, was one of the reasons for the federal 
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works program, as was also the belief that social values to the individuals on 
relief and the community would result from a work program. 

Considerably more than a half of the book is given over to the consideration 
of certain specific group problems. This section presents in a vivid and com- 
pelling manner the needs of many who flocked to the relief agencies and for 
whom there was provision under F.E.R.A. but who did not fit into the W.P.A. 
program. As an example, the migratory agricultural worker is cited. They are 
regarded as needing the attention of the United States Employment Service 
and the United States Department of Labor rather than relief. 

The chapter on “Women” is especially thought-provoking. The insistence 
that ‘‘a// women in need of relief must be treated administratively and financial- 
ly in exactly the same way as all the men were being treated” (p. 66) has caused 
very serious complications. Women who should remain at home to care for 
their young children are crowding the sewing-rooms. In July, 1937, almost as 
many women were employed in the W.P.A. sewing-rooms as the total number 
of men and women who were employed in the needle trades in 1930, and the 
authors ask, ‘What is at the other end of the sewing-room bridge over which the 
people are supposed to pass from relief status to normal self-support?”’ 

In the chapter on “‘Youth”’ a tribute is paid to the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A., 
but the authors ask: “If there is to be a youth program, why should it aid a 
very small percentage of youths from relief families only, and care for them 
individually, above and beyond the relief given to the family unit? Why should 
the young members of non-relief families be ignored?” (P. 155.) 

The title of the concluding chapter is ‘Next Steps.” The authors point 
out that there are two distinct types of need in normal times which must be con- 
sidered in the planning of any future assistance program: technological unem- 
ployment and chronic insufficiency. The ‘“‘next steps” suggested are: (1) the 
appointment of a federal commission, patterned after the Royal Commission 
of England and after the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends to 
make a thorough study and present a program for transition from emergency to 
long-time operations; (2) while W.P.A. is not to be curtailed at present except 
as total need is reduced by the recovery of private industry, it should be trans- 
formed into a federal employment program, divorced administratively from 
relief (the program advocated by the A.A.S.W. of selecting the workers on the 
basis of skill and assignment by the United States Employment Service is 
accepted by the authors; to it they add that the wages should be based on size 
of the family); (3) expansion of the Social Security Act to provide grants-in-aid 
to the states for the purpose of direct relief and include in the insurance features 
agricultural workers and domestic workers, government employees, and em- 
ployees of private charitable organizations; and, finally, (4) regulation of hours 
of work, wages, and child labor, retraining programs for unemployed workers, 
and vocational education for the young are recommended (pp. 167-71). 


FLORENCE M. WARNER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Public Assistance Worker: His Responsibilities to the Applicant, the 
Community, and Himself. Edited by RussELt H. Kurtz. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. Pp. 224. $1.00. 


The Public Assistance Worker is a relatively compact book of some two hun- 
dred pages. Its six well-integrated chapters are each by different authorities 
which, in this case, enhances the book’s value. 

Although not specifically stated, the editor implies in the Foreword that the 
book is planned for the untrained or the relatively untrained worker in this 
field. If this fact is remembered, the trained social worker will be less likely 
to criticize adversely some of the volume’s shortcomings, particularly the over- 
simplification of very difficult problems and some of the unsupported state- 
ments made. 

In chapter i, ‘‘Public Assistance in the United States,’ Arthur Dunham 
presents the major developments from Colonial times to the present. The term 
“public assistance’ is used synonymously with the term “public relief’ through- 
out the volume, although in the Middle West careful distinction is still made 
by both social workers and the public between “‘poor relief’? and the newer 
categorical programs. More valuable perhaps than the discussion of the history 
of public assistance is the author’s discussion of future problems in this field. 

Chapter ii, by Donald Howard, deals with the mechanics of granting public 
aid. In some respects the recital of the details of qualifying for a public assist- 
ance grant may be considered of little value, as they are familiar to the trained 
worker while for the untrained worker the discussion is too brief. The author 
has apparently experienced the administrative difficulties of a categorical pro- 
gram and indicates the need for simplification and standardization of our various 
state assistance laws. 

In discussing work relief and the extent to which costs of such a program 
limit the number of persons that can be employed, Mr. Howard says, ‘In 
striking a balance of social well-being the suffering of this latter group [those 
who cannot get public or private employment] might easily be found to out- 
weigh the therapeutic value of the work provided for the fortunate few” 
[p. 79]. Again on pages 80-81, “‘Many of the American people have undoubtedly 
been oversold on the superior advantages of work over other forms of aid.” 

Chapter iii, by Margaret Rich, entitled ‘“‘Dealing with People in Need,’’ is 
devoted to case-work problems. Individualization of treatment is, of course, 
emphasized. It should help resolve doubt in the minds of public officials as 
to whether case work is justified in such programs as old age assistance, although 
we might wish that Miss Rich had discussed thissubject alittle more completely. 

Also included is a discussion of points sometimes unemphasized but which 
play a larger part in the success or failure of a program than is commonly 
realized, such as the physical equipment and arrangement of the office and the 
necessity of collecting information about a case only to the extent required for 
treatment. It is perhaps unfortunate that there is not more discussion as to 
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why certain information is required on each case, since many workers do not 
have these reasons clearly in mind. 

One hopes that the author is right in asserting on page 116 that “the general 
public has likewise accepted the fact that categorical assistance carries no 
stigma with it; it is comparatively easy to understand the general needs common 
to a selected group.’’ Undoubtedly in comparison with general relief this is true. 

Chapter iv is on the “Problems of Health and Medical Care.” The author, 
Dora Goldstine, first discusses basic health factors and then resources for medi- 
cal care. Much information which should be, but frequently is not, known to 
the average public assistance worker is brought out. Some may perhaps ques- 
tion her treatment of public health insurance as a method of financing public 
medical care (pp. 157-58); the objection to the use of public funds for private 
medical service because of the private profit which may result (p. 157); and the 
unsupported statement that patients with a fatal or far-advanced disease re- 
spond better to treatment and are happier when not informed about the causes 
of their diseases (p. 153). 

In chapter v Gertrude Vaile discusses “Tying In with the Community.” 
Miss Vaile has succeeded in clarifying for the worker her place in the com- 
munity, that of the client, and the community’s place and importance in the 
public assistance program. One may question the suggestion made (p. 176) 
of dividing responsibility for individual cases between public and private agen- 
cies and the rather hopeful suggestion about the county sheriff making a good 
probation officer (p. 188), without detracting from the general value of this 
chapter. 

In chapter vi, ‘Public Assistance and Social Work,” by Russell H. Kurtz, 
the editor of the volume discussed the controversial subject of personnel. Al- 
ternative methods of training, i.e., professional versus apprenticeship, are dis- 
cussed. Although the necessity for ‘‘in-service”’ training as an emergency sub- 
stitute for professional training is recognized, the distinctions between them 
are clearly made and there can be little excuse for confusion on the part of the 
reader as to Mr. Kurtz’s opinion of the place of each of these methods of training. 

The authors of this volume have a basic philosophy which is similar and 
which therefore gives continuity and perspective throughout. The language 
of the book is remarkably free from technical terms, is human in its approach 
without being sentimental. One wishes it couid be required reading for all 


county officials in any way related to this program. 
ERNEST F. WITTE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SocIAL WORK 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Health Insurance: The Next Step in Social Security. By Louts S. REED. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xi+281. $3.00. 


Health insurance is the missing link in the American chain of social in- 
surance—there are several weak ones in it, such as incomplete plans for in- 
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validity and survivors, but they are being strengthened. During the last ten 
years studies of the problems with which health insurance deals have multiplied 
in number and increased in scope. The series of reports published by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care represents the largest of these studies; 
but the recent National Health Survey, financed as a project of the Works 
Progress Administration, by the United States Public Health Service has given 
us the first comprehensive picture of the health of the nation and adds greatly 
to the accumulating evidence, which indicates that something should be done 
to improve the medical facilities available to the people. During this ten-year 
period several important books have appeared that describe the European sys- 
tems of health insurance and analyze the experience that Germany, Great 
Britain, and other countries have had with health insurance. 

Mr. Louis S. Reed, formerly a member of the research staff of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, believes that the time has come when the public 
should have a fuller understanding of the problem of medical care and of health 
insurance, and he has written this very lucid, readable book for the man in the 
street—or on the farm—but hopes that a few copies may fall into the hands of 
realistic members of the medical profession. The facts reported in the book, 
and there is an abundance, are not new, except as he summarizes the most 
recent studies that have been made, but Mr. Reed writes with the clarity and 
simplicity of one who knows his material and has strong convictions about it. 
He asks: 

Is the health of everyone a concern of the community? Should adequate medical 
care, preventive and curative, be available to everyone, irrespective of whether the 
individual happens to have the purchase price? Should the community see to it that all 
obtain such care? .... This book is written in the conviction that all these questions 
must be answered with a ‘‘yes’’ [p. 1]. 


He points out that education became a social concern early in the history of the 
nation and suggests that we have now come to realize that health is a matter 
of equal importance to the individual and to the nation. The ‘‘medical service 
industry” under its present, largely individualistic organization ‘‘outranks the 
industry of education by several hundred millions of dollars.” 

More than most authors, Mr. Reed emphasizes the economic importance of 
health and the economic aspects of medical practice. Although a large fraction 
of the national income goes into medical services annually, he gives facts to 
show that many millions of the population do not receive even reasonably 
adequate medical care, that large rural areas are without physicians, and that 
large numbers of people, especially in the southern states, die without having 
had the attendance of a physician during their last illness. Back of these de- 
ficiencies is the inability of these people and these areas to buy the medical 
care that they need. Only financial and professional organization can solve 
this problem, and “government alone is capable of bringing order and efficiency 
into a field where disorder and inefficiency are primarily due to the lack of 
coordination of individual effort’’ (p. 5). 
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One of the strongest points that Mr. Reed makes derives from the widespread 
specialization within the medical profession. ‘Today, the practice of medicine 
is preeminently carried on by specialists, for even the so-called general practi- 
tioner is a specialist in that he does not attempt all phases of medical work” 
(p. 47). These specialists utilize hospitals, laboratories, machines of many kinds, 
and men with a variety of skills. The sanctified but weather-worn sentiment 
about the doctor-patient relation does not in fact exist, as it did two generations 
ago, because specialization has become the rule of the day, and it has become 
the rule because no one man can know all the things about modern medicine 
nor can he acquire all the skills which are known. Group practice of medicine 
under public control, Mr. Reed finds, is as logical as group practice of educa- 
tional service. 

Medical education is expensive, and yet after the formal education of the 
medical school the young physician is not ready to practice. He must serve at 
least one year as an intern, when his salary usually consists of board and room. 
If he wants to specialize at once, he must serve one, two, or three years more in 
a clinic or hospital for a nominal income. Then he has a few more years of 
semistarvation while he is building up a practice. About half the physicians 
and dentists never earn as much as four thousand dollars per year. One reason 
they do not earn more is that they must do a large amount of free work. Health 
insurance provides a financial organization whereby the costs of medical care 
are spread through the population, and the physician and dentist are paid for 


what would otherwise be gratuitous service. 
8 R. CLyDE WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Saga of Two Cities: An Ecological and Statistical Study of Social 
Trends in Minneapolis and St. Paul. By CAtvin F. Scumip. Min- 
neapolis: Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, Bureau of Social Re- 
search, 1937. Pp. xvit+418. $3.50. (Planographed.) 

This volume provides a careful analysis of social trends in the ‘“Twin 
Cities’””—Minneapolis and St. Paul. The phenomena subjected to study include 
trends of population, housing conditions, marriage and divorce, crime and 
juvenile delinquency, prostitution and venereal disease, and suicide. Some of 
the problems are admittedly exceedingly elusive. The author appears to have 
spared no pains, however, to achieve as high a degree of accuracy as possible. 
The solid body of factual material in the volume is relieved by the liberal use of 
charts and cartograms. 

The really interesting question raised by the report relates to the allocation 
of resources among various possible types of research. This is a study that 
clearly represents a very large investment of human labor and, undoubtedly, a 
very considerable outlay of cash. Inevitably the question arises: ‘‘Was this the 
best way to invest these resources?”’ Any answer that might be given would, of 
course, be a judgment subject to some extent to the biases and special interests 
of the observer. Nevertheless the problem is worth considering. 
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The author says in his Preface: ‘‘This study may be disappointing to some, 
because it contains very few direct recommendations for improvement of social 
conditions. However, an examination of its contents should help to stimulate 
efforts in the direction of social betterment.” 

Whether this degree of detachment is suitable in the case of pieces of research 
undertaken by councils of social agencies is certainly a legitimate question. No 
doubt, in some cases, governmental bureaus must confine their research efforts 
to an exposition of the facts. Many governmental reports—including some of 
the best ones—go much farther and set forth recommendations based on the 
facts. Research under private auspices should in theory be concerned primarily 
with the task of pointing the way to new methods of attack upon social ills. 
Yet this investigation, conducted under the auspices of the principal social 
planning body of Minneapolis, refrains rigidly from suggesting any program for 
the alleviation of the conditions it discovered. 

This volume apparently has two potential uses: (1) the facts it sets forth 
can be used by interested groups as a basis for community planning and social 
reform and (2) the data will provide a rich resource for the use of local historians 
in future decades. 

Those who are familiar with the activities of local social planning groups will 
be skeptical of the extent to which the first of these results will ensue. Local 
planning groups are composed largely of citizens who have a sincere desire to 
promote community organization but no special competence to interpret com- 
plex masses of social data. Ordinarily their chief contribution is to indorse and 
promote programs of reform. The conviction that motivates their action usually 
springs not from their own independent analysis of data but from an exposition 
and interpretation to which they are able to give intellectual assent. 

The task of interpretation, in the present instance, remains to be done. 
Whether it can be done with equal clarity by those who have not worked closely 
with the original data may well be questioned. Assuming objectivity in the 
investigators, it would usually be true that the most thorough analysis can be 
made by those who know the data best. 

Even the historians who may later refer to this volume are concerned with 
more than the external conditions of the period. Of equal importance are its 
aspirations and objectives. Except by implication, these objectives are not 


revealed in this type of report. 
WayNE McCMILLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Planning for Children’s Institutions under Centralized Finance. By REv. 
ALBERT J. Murpuy. Monograph No. 4. Washington, D.C.: School of 
Social Work, Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. 149. $1.75. 
The relationship between those who control the purse strings and those who 

plan the community’s social services has long been recognized as a central issue 

in the field of community organization. In this monograph Father Murphy has 
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attempted to determine the nature of this relationship with respect to eight 
child-caring institutions in Washington, D.C. 

In addition to analyzing the minutes of the meetings of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Community Chest from 1929 through 1935, the author used two 
schedules. One schedule was used in interviewing fifty-eight individuals who, 
between 1929 and 1935, served as members of the subcommittee on dependency 
and, in that capacity, participated in the budget hearings of these eight institu- 
tions. The other schedule sought to obtain information and points of view from 
the executives of the institutions. 

The findings of the study, though not definitive, are interesting and provoca- 
tive. For example, forty-six of the fifty-eight members who had served on the 
subcommittee recalled no meetings at which general problems relating to child 
welfare in Washington had been discussed. Twenty-nine of the number had 
made no use of the carefully prepared budget manual that had been provided 
to guide them in their deliberations. The fifty-eight members and former mem- 
bers of the subcommittee were about equally divided in their opinions of and 
attitudes toward social workers. These and similar facts elicited by the inquiry 
indicate that the important function of allocating funds for child welfare work 
in the nation’s capital was intrusted to persons who, by and large, were not well 
equipped for the task. 

The author raises several important questions that have long harassed 
budget committees in all parts of the country. One of these relates to the so- 
called “stipend”—a flat sum, often $25 per month—allowed in the budget with 
respect to each member of a religious community serving in an institution. If 
this sum is treated as unbudgeted floating revenue, it can be applied to the 
various budgetary items in such a way as to defeat the purpose of the entire 
budgeting procedure. On the other hand, budget committees have sometimes 
adopted an attitude toward this sum analogous to that of Thomas Chalmers 
toward the so-called “invisible relief fund” and have consistently underbudgeted 
certain institutions on the theory that the stipends could always be drawn upon 
to make up any absolutely essential deficiencies. 

An allied problem not discussed in this monograph relates to the rental item 
for certain institutions operated by religious communities. In some cases the 
title to this property is in the name of the bishop and a rental charge is carried 
in the budget. Often the rent is not actually paid, with the result that the books 
show large deficits carried along from year to year. Community funds that wish 
to adopt a uniform policy with respect to the accumulated deficits of member- 
agencies encounter here a very vexing question for which no satisfactory solution 
seems thus far to have been advanced. 

Father Murphy has limited himself in this monograph to an exposition of 
facts and to the posing of some of these troublesome questions. His contribu- 
tion would have gained in interest and importance if he had allowed his imagina- 
tion fuller play and had undertaken to suggest an answer or a series of alterna- 
tive answers to the problems he encountered. 


W. McM. 
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Personality in Formation and Action. By Wi1tt1AM HEAty, M.D. (New 
York Academy of Medicine, Salmon Committee for Psychiatry and 
Mental Hygiene, Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Lectures.) New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 9-204. $2.00. 

Personality in Formation and Action is a comment based upon thirty years 
of experience with personality problems motivated by “the hope that there 
may be some suggestions of avenues possibly leading to a betterment of many 
kinds of social relationship.” To this end Dr. Healy emphasizes the need to 
approach the understanding of personality from many sides and includes among 
the factors contributing to any personality formation ‘‘the predeterminations 
by the genes, the continuum of the self, the structure and functioning of the 
brain and of the body, the configurational determinants of the organism-as-a- 
whole, the principle of circular response, and the enregistered influence of the 
physical and social environment, particularly in the emotional condition 
of the organism.’’ Of these he gives special attention to those factors that may 
be influenced to achieve desired modifications in any given personality, especial- 
ly factors of physical and social environment. He notes the importance of 
health, of family situations, of educational and religious direction, and of cul- 
tural pressures and identifications. 

Dr. Healy’s discussion of these ‘‘materials of personality”’ reflects his experi- 
ence and realistic familiarity with problems of social and personal adjustment. 
He speaks with the restraint of a man who is healthily aware of the limitations 
of present knowledge and of the complexities of the problems presented. He 
also indicates with authority that benefits for individual and society are to be 
derived from this knowledge and its skilful application. Dr. Healy’s competency 
is especially well illustrated by his lucid statement of the prerequisites for 
successful attempts at personality modification. He writes: ‘The individual 
must have the will to uncondition or recondition his responses and perseverance 
enough to continue in the effort, also that no ill-calculated onslaught be made 
upon some irrevocably constructed part of the personality, and that external 
circumstances encourage the effort.’’ Within the limits of these considerations 
he effectively illustrates with case material numerous personality modifications 
which solved individual problems. 

Dr. Healy finally discusses the usefulness of psychiatric knowledge and ac- 
tivity in the service of broad social interests. The large-scale typing of indi- 
viduals according to nationalistic aims demonstrated in present-day Europe 
suggests to Dr. Healy the importance of understanding the power of ideas 
as determinants of personality. He notes the increasing interest in the “‘person- 
ality factor” as it affects the efficiency of employees or the relation of a man to 
his job. He recalls that delinquency and crime still challenge the psychiatrist. 
Dr. Healy concludes that ‘‘no one can escape the conclusion that a wide diffusion 
of knowledge concerning personality characteristics as they determine attitudes, 
beliefs and behavior is a prime requisite for the orderly progress of our civiliza- 
tion ana even for safeguarding its status.” 
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Personality in Formation and Action is essentially a discursive book. It is 
no exhaustive clinical report. Dr. Healy comments upon the nature of person- 
ality and its social implications in informal and fairly general terms, and he has 
not restrained his personal attitudes from coloring his statements. This fact 
is both a strength and a weakness. We are warmed by the emanations of a 
man whose maturity we admire and respect. At the same time the conversa- 
tional quality of the book—a looseness of composition, a tendency to digress 
—piques our critical interest. We cannot interrupt Dr. Healy at any given 
point because we suspect he will deal with our query at a later one or suddenly 
recall that he mentioned it earlier. From the standpoint of the purely informa- 
tive function of the book this is a fault. Nonetheless, Personality in Formation 
and Action offers a wealth of information and suggestion and will contribute 
to the interest and pleasure of all who consider the understanding of person- 


ality a matter of importance. 
N. LIONEL BuiitTzstEN, M.D. 
Curicaco, ILLINOIS 


Concepts and Problems of Psychotherapy. By LELanp E. Hinsiz, M.D. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 199+xii. $2.75. 


This book describes the chief conceptions developed in the leading schools of 
psychopathology in relation to the understanding of the problems of psychiatry, 
and particularly in so far as they relate to methods of psychotherapy. Thus, it 
will serve as an informative introduction for the medical student, the social 
worker, and others interested in problems of human conduct and their treat- 
ment. There are chapters on ‘Psychoanalysis: Freud,” ‘Psychobiology: 
Meyer,” and “Individual Psychology (Adler) and Analytical Psychology 
(Jung).”’ In addition, there is an interesting chapter by Carney A. Landis en- 
titled “‘A Statistical Evaluation of Psychotherapeutic Methods,” based on the 
results published by some of the leading clinics. 

The author does not attempt to evaluate the validity of the conceptions de- 
scribed, nor does he offer to compare the relative merits of the various schools. 
He does achieve his aims to give “a preface to psychotherapy” and to provide 
“an extended guide to those who may not have had the advantage of thorough 
training and experience in the therapy of psychiatric disorders.’’ The merit of 
the book lies there rather than in being ‘‘a practical guide for the physician in 
the management of his psychiatric patients.’’ Proponents of the various schools 
may take umbrage at the discussion of their particular interests, but the author 
has done very well by all of them in limited space and in what is frankly an in- 
troductory text. 

The chapter of conclusions raises the question of the evaluation of therapeutic 
methods in the medical field in general. This chapter, in conjunction with the 
preceding one by Landis, should be read by all engaged in therapy in the field 
of psychiatry, in so far as it will provoke thought and consideration on the im- 
portant question of evaluation of the results of treatment. 
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Criticisms that might be made are of relatively minor importance and do not 
detract from the essential merit of the book. There is an extensive Bibliography 
of well over two hundred titles and a good Index. The book can well be recom- 
mended to social workers, medical students, and other looking for a good sum- 
mary of the chief tenets and conceptions of the chief schools of psychopathology. 


Davin Suicut, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Biology of Human Conflict: An Anatomy of Behavior, Individual and 
Social. By TRIGANT Burrow, M.D., PH.D. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1937. Pp. xl+435. $3.50. 

This book comprises an extension of the period of investigation described in 
the author’s earlier work, The Social Basis of Consciousness, which represents 
an inquiry into the nature of the motivations underlying the reactions of indi- 
viduals in social groups or communities. 

Dr. Burrow maintains that ‘‘man’s problem is that of observing within him- 
self the evidence of two physiological systems which normally would have ex- 
isted as discrete patterns but which, through the accidents of his growth, have 
become too closely approximated one to another.” He states further that ‘“‘he 
needs to come to grips with this bio-physical circumstance in order to see and 
to feel (that is perceive through sensations internal to himself) what has hap- 
pened within his own processes as a result of these conflicting systems of motiva- 
tion and activity within him.”’ It is his belief, engendered through the work of 
an experiment in group therapy, that man’s comprehension of his own sub- 
jective processes is embryonic as compared with his knowledge and control of 
the objective world. The work with this group led to an altered approach to the 
problems of human behavior, and it is the observations resulting from this 
approach which are presented in this book, sponsored by the Lifwynn Founda- 
tion, the members of which, all students of behavior, comprise the unit of be- 
havior material studied. This work is unique in that, although the author 
originated and directed it, the findings represent the efforts of a group who, 
together with the author, conducted a wholly spontaneous and independent, 
but continuous, investigation of themselves, by themselves, within the organic 
setting of the integral group afforded by the laboratory environment over a 
period of sixteen years. 

As a result of this study, Dr. Burrow concludes that, although Freud and 
Adler’s dynamic conceptions were a great advance, they do not represent an 
adequate account of causative factors because a study of personality disorders 
requires the inclusion of ‘‘normal”’ along with neurotic reactions. He regards 
behavior disorders, individual or social, as representing an unbalance that is 
internal and physiological rather than external. He views the neurosis as being 
not individual but existent throughout man as a species, representing in fact 
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an internal impairment in organismic patterns of action as they relate to the 
organism’s internal and external environments. He thus regards man’s difficul- 
ties as being ‘“‘neuro-social,’’ and states that in the succeeding years his research 
will be devoted to the continued effort to apply instrumental measures of ex- 
perimentation so as to isolate these deviate neuro-social processes, thus bringing 
the biophysical behavior of man to the test of precise measure and evaluation. 

Dr. Burrows’ major thesis is essentially that the preaffective, presexual, 
or preconscious mode of man’s behavior which precedes the interindividual or 
transference phase of ‘“‘normal’’ adaptation—in short, the physiological matrix 
of man’s social development—has been subordinated and cut off, thus causing 
= breach in man’s organism. This he believes is due to the overdevelopment of 
symbolic mentation. In this connection he states: ‘“The Social community is 
under compulsion to substitute mere labels of things for objects and things them- 
selves. The more obsessively we use signs and symbols, the less we know what 
they represent. Through this transposition man has lost touch with actual 
objects and events and correspondingly with the biological solidarity of his 
own organism.’”’ He comments that distorted feeling states result and that these 
distorted feeling states rest upon physiological tension reactions and that ten- 
sion discrepancies between physiological patterns call for physiological meas- 
ures of repair. These measures are not discussed, but he does state the belief 
that these two systems of adjustment of the organism to the environment be- 
long to two distinct bionomic patterns of adjustment, internal to it and dis- 
criminable through the difference in tension perceptible in the region of the 
organism’s symbolically operative segment—a segment possessing a function 
common to the two systems, namely, the eyes and their adjacent structures. In 
this connection he predicts that these external indices in man’s neuromuscular 
behavior should lend themselves to definite instrumental measure as well as to 
a comparative record of their relation to neuromuscular tensions and configura- 
tions primarily controlling the organism’s behavior as a whole. Thus human 
behavior is placed on an organic basis and leaves the reader wondering about 
the nature and method of the treatment that would evolve from this thinking. 

This highly technical book will be of interest primarily to those students of 
human behavior who are capable of discerning fine points of difference in em- 
phasis between various schools of thought and who will not be misled by a 
new vocabulary to postulate fundamental differences that do not exist. The 
author apparently has endeavored to solve the problem of misrepresentation 
through words by giving the reader a novel but quite obscure set of ‘“‘signs and 
symbols” with the result that the reader will be deeply grateful for the extensive 
glossary. Those social workers who have been able to cope with the author’s 
“symbolic mentation” up to chapter xiv will find their reward in his discus- 
sion of some of the broader social implications in his thinking. The reader may 
be left somewhat in doubt as to just how, that is by what valid processes, these 
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research students studying themselves came to this particular set of conclusions 
about themselves. Some description of method might have strengthened this 
thought-provoking book. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction. A Dissertation by MrrtAM THERESA ROONEY, 
LL.B., A.B., A.M. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 


1937. Pp. 176. 

After a brief Preface explaining the importance of understanding the relation of 
lawlessness to law and both to sanction, there follow chapters on the ‘‘Meaning of 
Sanction,” the ‘‘Influence of Later Philosophies,”’ and the theories of Jeremy Bentham, 
Sir Henry Maine, Justice Holmes regarding sanction, and the ‘‘Reinforcement of Sanc- 
tion.”’ Social workers are interested in the readjustment of criminal-law administration 
so that for the idea of sanction and punishment is substituted that of treatment, which 


is what social workers hopefully anticipate. 
S. P. B. 


A Biological Approach to the Problem of Abnormal Behavior. By MILTON 
HARRINGTON, M.D. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Co., 1938. Pp. 


459. $4.00. 

This book can be recommended only to those who are specially interested in polemics 
on the theories of human behavior and who believe that present-day psychiatry should 
be saved from “‘the old-fashioned Kraepelinian psychiatry,” from ‘‘the philosophy of 
Dr. Adolf Meyer,’’ and from “‘the psychoanalysis of Freud.’ 

After an initial attack on these psychiatrists the author laboriously builds up his 
own theory, borrowing freely from Cannon, James, McDougall, Pavlov, Sherrington, 
Watson, and others. There is little that is new or useful in this book for persons who are 
at all familiar with the literature in this field. We would refer the beginner to any of 
the standard texts on psychiatry or abnormal psychology. This book leaves the impres- 
sion that the author’s observation of the phenomena of abnormal behavior has been 


quite superficial and limited in scope. 
E. VAN NorMAN Emery, M.D. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louris, Missouri 


Introductory Course in Case Work. Washington, D.C.: American National Red 
Cross, 1938. Pp. 154. (ARC 920, Rev. February, 1938.) 
This is a revision of an earlier publication, Introduction to Case Work and Adminis- 
tration of Relief, and, according to the Preface, “‘is intended primarily as a textbook and 
guide for class work and group study” for use especially in rural communities, where 
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“through the service of staff members and volunteer workers, the Chapters have con- 
tinued to be very active in giving case work service, including claims service, friendly 
advice and relief in various forms..... ”? The author suggests that when used for 
group study it is primarily intended for the instructor who should stimulate discussion 
concerning each subject covered. 

In ninety-six pages (including many case illustrations and excluding the case records 
reproduced in the latter part of the book) such subjects as definition of case work, 
current trends, attitudes, the community, the social study, the interview, case-work 
treatment including administration of relief, case recording, the nonresident, transient, 
aged, unmarried mother, separated families, and rural case work are dealt with, cli- 
maxed by a final chapter on the family as a social institution. The range of source materi- 
al used is wide, and a selected list of references appears at the end. While much of the 
material is good, some of it, in its removal from contiguous material, is so poorly digested 
as to be dangerous in the hands of the untrained worker. The handling of emotional 
tension in the interview is covered, for example, in one paragraph. The use of relatives 
as a source in case work is discussed briefly and settled with the statement that “‘relatives 
have a moral right to be consulted because they are relatives and belong to the family 
group.” 

The case worker’s need for extensive knowledge concerning “‘human behavior,’ 
“social attitudes,” the use of medical resources, and the ‘‘understanding of human 
problems” is suggested at several points, but there is no suggestion that such knowledge 
should be obtained through professional education or that skill in case work is not 
acquired in “‘three easy lessons.’ 

Unquestionably, an organization such as that of the American Red Cross, whose 
program includes the wide use of volunteers and untrained workers, has an obligation 
to give these workers some understanding of their day-to-day job. This need might be 
better met by a good syllabus to be placed in the hands of qualified discussion leaders or 
a book for the Red Cross worker similar to The Public Assistance Worker (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938), simply written by authorities in the fields covered and 
frankly intended for the untrained worker. Such a book could include or be supple- 
mented by specific material concerning agency policies and procedure. Either would be 
less confusing than this oversimplified presentation of a wide range of complex case- 
work skills and knowledge designed to teach a group leader how to teach case work. 


Grace A. BROWNING 


The Nationality of Married Women. By WALDO EMERSON WaALtTz. (“Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences,” Vol. XXII, No. 1.) Urbana: University of 
Illinois, 1937. Pp. 151. $1.50. 

This is a comprehensive and fully documented presentation of the subject of the 
nationality of married women. The subject is a complicated subject. Citizenship was, 
under the common law, not one of the relationships determined by marriage. Only 
as the result of statutory enactment was this relationship of the married woman to 
her government approximated to domicil and other effects of coverture. The difference 
between the situation before and after the enactment of this legislation that first put 
the married woman under and then took her out from under the general effect of 
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coverture is that before there was no thought of equality; afterward it was chiefly the 
search for equality that brought about the changes. 

It should be noted that the question of nationality, while determined by the legisla- 
tion fixing the country of which the individual is a citizen or a subject, has important 
international aspects. There are problems not only of statelessness but of double na- 
tionality, and Dr. Waltz has covered those aspects of the problem as well as the national 
development. 

It is a great satisfaction that Dr. Waltz calls attention to the definite disadvantage 
occasioned women by the legislation of 1934 when outward equality between men and 
women was secured by adding the five years which husbands had had to wait to the 
one year which wives had had to wait, dividing by two and being satisfied with the 
resulting quotient, which is three. The time that any wife has to wait has therefore 
been prolonged by two full years. It is true that the time which any husband has to 
wait has been shortened, but it is also true that nobody knows, because the immigra- 
tion service does not keep figures revealing those facts, how many wives will have to 
wait two years longer than they would otherwise have to wait and how many husbands 
will have their time of waiting shortened by that span; but it can, I think, be definitely 
stated that the number of wives who lose is far greater than the number of husbands 
who gain. This another illustration of the failure of the idea of equality to bring justice. 

Dr. Waltz has also made very clear (p. 56) the serious disadvantage connected with 
bestowing upon mothers the capacity of determining the nationality of children born 
abroad. It is, however, of course possible that, as these disadvantages make them- 
selves felt, Congress will again take action, and further legislation may be expected. 
It is also to be hoped that the Interdepartmental Committee, set up by the President 
in 1930 to bring in a comprehensive code on the subject of immigration and citizenship, 
may eventually be able to report, and that competent clarifying legislation may result. 

A comprehensive Bibilography and a convenient Index facilitate the use of this 
volume. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
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Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935. By ANNE E. GeppEs. (Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, Research Mono. 
10.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvii+ 
Tr7. 

This monograph is divided into two sections. Part I deals with expenditures 
for outdoor relief in the United States during the twenty-six-year period, 1910 
through 1935. Part II contains a more detailed and a more comprehensive 
analysis of public assistance expenditures in the three years 1933, 1934, and 
1935. 

Part I is necessarily based upon isolated and, oftentimes, fragmentary collec- 
tions of facts. The author has used eleven sets of data, varying in scope from 
King’s figures on New Haven to those collected by the United States Children’s 
Bureau from one hundred and twenty urban areas. The results are exceedingly 
interesting. 

The astonishing concordance among these various sets of figures suggests 
that for some time considerable numbers of careful workers, more or less iso- 
lated from one another, had been painstakingly assembling material regarding 
the perennial problem of relief. This work, however, though of high quality, 
had necessarily been carried on somewhat intermittently and with respect to 
restricted areas. A truly national approach to the problem became possible only 
with the institution of federal relief. The withdrawal of the federal government 
from the field of general home relief had, as one of several destructive by- 
products, the impairment of the important statistical series that the federal 
grants-in-aid made possible during the three years covered in Part II of this 
monograph. 

In spite of the fragmentary character of the data available in the earlier years 
included in the study, the analysis has been so carefully made that the resulting 
conclusions seem convincing. Among other things the figures demonstrate that 
the rate of increase of public relief expenditures since 1910, at least in large 
urban areas, has greatly exceeded that of all governmental expenditures com- 
bined. Prior to the depression, the most rapid expansion occurred in the ‘“‘Aid 
to Dependent Children” category. This expansion, however, has been com- 
pletely overshadowed in the past few years by the increase in public expendi- 
tures for old age assistance. The increase in both public and private relief ex- 
penditures during the period has been greatly in excess of the growth in popula- 
tion. 
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Part II of the study is obviously the product of an unusually orderly mind. 
The multiplicity of services instituted in the period 1933-35 and the variety of 
methods of reporting adopted by these various services might weil have caused 
the traditional Philadelphia lawyer to shrink from the task of synthesis. In 
some instances, for example, the reports gave only the number served in the 
peak week of the month or in the last week of the month; in other cases an at- 
tempt was made to report the total number served during the month. More- 
over, though the duplication among the various series was at all times extensive, 
no means of ascertaining the extent of this duplication was at hand. Even the 
unit of count varied. In one organization the family was the unit, and in an- 
other, the individual. 

The author has appraised all these limitations carefully and has resisted the 
temptation to present totals where such totals would be of questionable ac- 
curacy. She points out the need of developing methods that will produce an 
integrated series, not only of expenditures but also of cases, on a national basis. 
Some readers will not agree with her conclusion, however, that “some... . in- 
tegration of the various assistance programs is a necessary step in the achieve- 
ment of more adequate case data”’ (p. 59). 

Integration of the services is undoubtedly one method of eliminating duplica- 
tions, but it is not the only method. Experiments previously conducted in some 
jurisdictions suggest the feasibility of achieving this result by a careful system 
of clearance among the various services. 

Most students of public relief will be impressed by the contribution Miss 
Geddes has made. Her monograph unquestionably represents one of the best 
pieces of research thus far published under the aegis of the Works Progress 


Administration. 
W. McM. 


Rural Youth on Relief. By BRucE L. MEtvin. (Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Division of Social Research, Research Mono. 11.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvii+112. 


This is a statistical analysis of the incidence of relief and certain characteris- 
tics of “rural youth” in 1935 before the Works Progress Administration program 
was launched. By definition, ‘‘youth” includes young people between sixteen 
and twenty-four years of age. The report is based on a survey made of 304 
counties in 31 states and 83 New England townships. The states not included 
in the survey were Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada, but through 
regular relief reports certain facts available for the youth on relief in these 
states for the years 1933-35 were utilized in the analysis. 

The chapter titles indicate the extent and the limitations of the material 
assembled: (i) ““Number and Location of Rural Youth in Relief Households,”’ 
(ii) “Changes in Their Number,” (iii) “Their Personal Characteristics” (such 
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as age, sex, and marital status), (iv) ‘Their Educational Status,’ and (v) 
“The Occupations of Those in Relief Households.”’ 

The author estimates that in October, 1935, “approximately 10 per cent of 
the nearly 10,000,000 rural youth in the United States were being assisted 
through some form of Federal aid” (p. 1). Of this million, 625,000 were in relief 
households and 300,000 were families being assisted by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. These and the other federal programs are well known to readers 
of the Review. In addition to F.E.R.A. and the Resettlement Administration, 
there were the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. 

No attempt is made by the author to assess the needs of rural youth who 
were on relief, nor did the material assembled permit any except some very 
general conclusions as to the special problems of rural young people and the 
limitations of the federal program. As happens in most of our social planning, 
the programs except that of the Resettlement Administration were made by 
individuals familiar with urban conditions and so did not meet the special 
needs of rural areas. While the author of this report makes no such comment, 
the large expenditures for Resettlement Administration projects of this and 
succeeding years, although especially planned for rural relief, were many of 
them faulty in conception and execution. 

As for the other programs, C.C.C. was especially adapted for the rehabilita- 
tion and training of urban young men for whom an experience of rural life was 
educational and health-building. But as there was and is an excess of labor in 
the rural areas and what the rural young people needed was trade training, 
the principal value to them of the C.C.C. was the maintenance provided and 
the money paid their families. 

So also the rural young people have not benefited from the N.Y.A. program 
as have the urban. This service was also designed primarily for urban youth 
not because there was a lack of interest in the farm and village youth but be- 
cause the program could be very much more easily initiated and carried out in 
the urban than in the rural communities (pp. 63 and 64.) Although there are 
handsome photographs of young men from rural areas learning shop work and 
girls being taught sewing, as the text reveals, very few in rural communities 
were reached by the N.Y.A. program. There are also appealing pictures of a 
sharecropper’s son, a migrant fruit worker, but no text discussion that the 
author of this review could discover to interpret the pictures in terms of the 
programs discussed. 

In other words, we have in this report a statistical analysis along the lines 
already indicated—useful and interesting but hardly affording a basis on which 
a better rural program for this group of young people could be built. Obviously 
the solution of basic economic problems of agriculture are necessary to change 
radically the outlook for these young people as a whole, but individuals could 
be greatly helped if opportunities for education, trade training, vocational 
guidance, and placement were made available to our rural youth. 


GRACE ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Filling Nine Million Jobs: An Analysis of Registrations and Placements 
Made by the United States Employment Service July 1, 1934, to June 
30, 1936. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 
v+149. 

Who Are the Job Seekers? Characteristics of 7,800,000 Employment Office 
Registrants in December, 1935, and 6,600,000 Registrants in July, 1936. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. v+156. 


In these two volumes, under titles which it was obviously hoped would catch 
the attention of the general public, the United States Employment Service 
reports on some aspects of its work and problems during 1935 and 1936. In 
Part I of the first volume there is a ten-page account of the history of the 
development of the Service, while Part II gives in some forty pages the ‘‘High- 
lights of the Record’’—who the applicants were, where they came from, where 
they had worked, and how long they have been out of work, the kinds of jobs 
which were filled, and how long the jobs lasted. The Division of Standards and 
Research of the Employment service has attempted to make this discussion 
simple and has introduced maps and charts to make the going easier for the 
reader. The title of the second report explains its contents. 

This is all very valuable and interesting, but the fact that it covers a period 
when employment was on the upgrade and we are now in the slough of despond 
again, makes it discouraging reading. The Employment Service should supply 
the basic facts about unemployment which will eventually make our plans for 
the unemployed more realistic. These two reports containing, in addition to a 
brief discussion for the general reader, useful general tables indicates the Em- 
ployment Service is trying to meet its obligation of service to the unemployed 


and of interpretation of the information it collects in the process. 
G. A. 


Medical History and Report. By Louis D. Boonsuart, M.D. Los Ange- 
les: State Relief Administration, Los Angeles County Medical De- 
partment, 1938. Pp. vi+119. 

This Report, written by the medical director of the State Relief Administra- 
tion in Los Angeles County, is purely descriptive. A very brief history of the 
organization of the panel system in Los Angeles County is given. Little is told 
of the medical care supplied before the organization of the panel or of the co- 
operation, if any, between the private hospitals and the State Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

The Los Angeles County plan for medical care is in complete accord with the 
regulations drawn up by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
September, 1933. The co-operation of the organized medical and allied pro- 
fessions has been retained at all times. Each professional group maintains 
county and district committees for the purpose of consulting with the county 
medical director of the State Relief Administration. 
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Because of the size of the county, which contains a congested metropolitan 
area as well as much rural territory, the problem of supplying medical relief 
was unusually difficult. The county is now divided into workable districts, 
with a medical social worker in each district office. Procedure has been greatly 
simplified by the presence of the medical social worker. 

The fee schedules in use are given for medical and dental care. Office visits 
are paid for at the rate of $1.25 per visit. Home visits by physicians are $1.75 
in the daytime and $2.50 at night. Drugs are obtained from neighborhood 
drug stores at a 25 per cent discount. And agreement to become a member of 
the panel must be signed by a doctor, druggist, or dentist before clients can 
use his service. The costs of medical care as provided by the State Relief Ad- 
ministration in Los Angeles County have remained fairly constant for the years 
1936 and 1937. 

The Report states that the State Relief Administration cannot provide 
hospitalization for clients, but does not explain what, if any, provisions for 
hospitalization are made. The procedure involved in obtaining medical care is 
described by Dr. Boonshaft. No attempt is made to evaluate the care given, 
though the statement is made that the program is neither complete nor ade- 
quate. Legislative restrictions are blamed for these shortcomings. 

In medical matters, the State Relief Administration and the Bureau of 
Indigents maintained by Los Angeles County have divided the responsibility; 
the state agency cares for persons or families containing persons that have been 
adjudged employable, the county agency for unemployables not eligible for any 
of the categorical forms of relief. Disputed cases are examined by a committee 
of three physicians. Both agencies abide by the decisions of this committee. 

Letters and correspondence giving the history of the panel system in Los 
Angeles are appended, as well as samples of the various forms in use at the 
present time. Also included in the Appendix are statistics on the costs and 
case-loads for medical relief for 1936 and the first eleven months of 1937. A 
few statistics for the latter part of 1935 are presented, but are of little value be- 
cause of their incompleteness. 

There is no interpretation of the thirty-four pages of statistical material in 
the Report. This would seem desirable since an examination of the figures indi- 
cates extenuating circumstances must have influenced the medical relief load. 
For instance, the number of special diets active in May, 1936, is double the 
number active in the preceding and succeeding months, although diets are 
supposedly authorized for a period of three months. The tables might be im- 
proved by more explicit wording. None of the tables specifies whether the 
figures represent families or individuals. Information on this would be helpful, 
particularly in the tables giving the total county case-load and the number re- 
ceiving medical relief. 

Dr. Boonshaft believes that the panel system as operating in Los Angeles 
County is working very well. He is careful to point out that the program does 
no more than supplement the existing agencies. One of the best features of 
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the plan, as he sees it, is the fact that separate accounts are not necessary on 
the part of the doctor, dentist, or druggist to make collections. 

Hospitalization, nursing, and complete surgery are the chief lacks of the 
program, according to the medical director. Dr. Boonshaft concludes that any 
success the plan has had is due to the excellent support given by the organized 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical professions. 

AUREN KAHN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Principles Applicable to the Functioning of Juvenile Courts and Similar 
Bodies, Auxiliary Services, and Institutions. League of Nations Advis- 
ory Committee on Social Questions. (Official No.: C.375. M.252. 1937. 
IV.) Geneva, 1937. Pp. 50. Purchased in the United States from 
Columbia University Press, New York City. $0.40. 

The Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations, has, since its or- 
ganization, published four reports that relate to the general subject of neglected 
and delinquent children. Although very uneven, these reports are of interest 
to American social workers as at least indicating a certain lack of understanding 
of our approach to the problem and an enthusiasm for the application of prin- 
ciples and methods of organization of which we are now very critical, although 
they are as a rule followed in the United States. The attempt to give a world- 
summary of experience and law is extraordinarily difficult. As we know, it is 
impossible to summarize, without many footnotes explaining exceptions and 
differences, what is happening in the United States. But the attempt has been 
sincerely made here, and this discussion will be useful to the student and general 
reader as will the articles in the three appendixes—particularly the one by 
J. Irene Wall of Great Britain on ‘“‘Criminal Responsibility and the Age-limits 


for the Jurisdiction of Juvenile Courts.” 
G. A. 


Progress Report of the New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission. Re- 
port No. 2, April, 1938. Pp. 89+22. 

In this planographed report the Commission summarizes briefly “some basic 
facts” about juvenile delinquency, analyzes the answers to questions about the 
early life and experience of fifteen hundred men and boys in the state’s cor- 
rectional and penal institutions, and tells what it has discovered to be the opin- 
ion or opinions of the public on the status and functioning of the juvenile courts 
in New Jersey. It lists as publications still to come the following: a series 
of biographies of individual lawbreakers; a study of typical programs of pre- 
vention in New Jersey with suggestions for their extension or improvement; an 
analysis cf the special problems of the girls and women offenders; a study of 
probation as practiced in New Jersey; the responsibility of the schools for be- 
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havior disorders; a more detailed analysis of the records of juvenile courts and 
police departments; a statement of conditions causing or contributing to de- 
linquency and recommendations for legislative and administrative action. 

The fact that Winthrop D. Lane who has long had experience with this prob- 
lem is director of investigations for the Commission is an assurance that the 
facts will be so marshaled as to make clear what are the next steps New Jersey 
and other states should take in the prevention and treatment of delinquency. 


Nebraska Survey of Social Resources. By PHyLiis OsBorn, Director. 
Lincoln: Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration, 1937. 2 vols. 


This survey was carried on as one of the Nebraska projects of the Works 
Progress Administration, under a committee sponsored by the State Child Wel- 
fare Bureau with Miss Phyllis Osborn as director. 

The first volume includes a chronological outline of social legislation in 
Nebraska, with a historical summary of the developments of the public wel- 
fare program. The section on “Relief and Assistance” includes a discussion of 
statutory provisions for county poor relief, with an account of the procedure of 
the state administrative authority under the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and the County Relief Administration. A section on medical care 
for persons not able to provide it for themselves is included. The state adminis- 
tration of the Federal Transient Fund is also covered. 

The new state assistance program, including the so-called Social Security 
Act, unemployment relief, old age pensions, and blind pensions, is described; 
and there is a section on the federal social insurance provisions. 

There has been a change in Nebraska, which has been encouraged by the 
Social Security Board, which has brought an amalgamation of old age pensions 
and mothers’ aid into a general so-called assistance program. This is a matter 
of regret, because the old people prefer the term “old age pensions,” and prefer 
a separate rather than a so-called “integrated service.” It is to be regretted, 
because there was a good beginning of case work in the field of mothers’ pen- 
sions under the Child Welfare Bureau, and the integrated service has not been 
able to give the kind of case work service for children that had been, and should 
be, available. 

The “Unmarried Mother and Her Child” are dealt with in one section, with a 
general description of illegitimacy in Nebraska, a list of licensed maternity 
homes, and an account of the State Industrial Home for Women. 

Child welfare, the juvenile court, the state industrial schools, and the more 
recently established Child Welfare Bureau, child placing and adoption, and the 
State Home for Dependent Children are also included; and there is an account 
of the history of the mothers’ pension provisions in Nebraska. This is an un- 
usually comprehensive report which also deals with the subject of child labor. 

The second volume deals with the institutional program, including the miser- 
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able county poorhouses, which it is hoped will rapidly disappear, the state 
soldiers’ and sailors’ homes, state schools for the blind and deaf, the State 
Orthopedic Hospital, institutions for the insane, feeble-minded, and, finally, 
the penitentiaries. 

It is a matter of regret that these volumes could not have appeared in plano- 
graph instead of in mimeographed form. Another difficulty is that the Table of 
Contents does not refer to pages, which makes it difficult for the reader to find 
his way; but there is a table of contents at the end of Volume II, which helps to 
solve the difficulty. The material is valuable, and some outstanding experts 
were employed to make surveys in special fields. Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, 
superintendent of the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, was brought in to ex- 
amine the state hospitals for the insane and the state institutions for the feeble- 
minded. Dr. Lewis H. Carris, director of the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, New York City, came in for a survey of the opportunities for 
the blind in the state. Dr. Olive A. Whildin, director of special education in Balti- 
more, Maryland, made a survey of the work done for the deaf, with special refer- 
ence to the State School for the Deaf. Miss Iva Evelyn Smith, the case super- 
visor of the Wisconsin Children’s Home and Aid Society, studied the state in- 
dustrial homes and the State Child Welfare Bureau. 

The committee in charge of the work included local workers or teachers in 
this field, such as Dr. Ernest F. Witte, director of the Nebraska Emergency 
Relief Administration and director of the new Graduate School for Social Work 
in the University of Nebraska; Dr. E. Glenn Callen, of the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, and Dr. Hattie Plum Williams, of the University of Nebraska. 

Miss Osborn has assembled a great deal of valuable material in these two vol- 
umes. The survey ought to be of great service to workers in Nebraska for many 
years to come and will be of interest to persons in other states who may con- 
template a similar undertaking. 
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